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“aA SIDE SHOW.” 


(T0 THE MEMORY OF SOME VERY GALLANT GENTLEMEN.) 


‘An attempt was made to disembark troops at Tanga, but owing to the 
resistance met with, operations in that vicinity were temporarily suspended.” — 


East African Papers, November 1914. 


‘* Better go forward—go forward and die.” —Zulu saying. 


PoP! whizz-zut!— Pop! 
whizz-zut! whe-e-e-u! Zip! 
A few whistling bullets con- 
tinued their desultory flight 
over the heads of the squatting 
sepoys, halted just over the 
high bush-grown banks that 
fringe the edge of the German 
harbour of Tanga, in East 
Africa, A British expedi- 
tionary force from India was 
in process of disembarking, 
sheltered more or less from the 
well- meant attentions of the 
enemy by a screen of rifles 
flung out in a semicircle in the 
bush. 

These had been posted by 
the advance landing-party of 
the previous day, who having, 
in the language of the gallery, 
“bitten off a good deal more 
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than they could chew,” and 
having suffered severe loss 
while advancing against the 
town, had fallen back to the 
shore to lick their wounds and 
cover the disembarkation of 
the rest of the force. They 
hoped, thus strengthened, to 
make another attack and 
capture the port, and incident- 
ally give decent burial to the 
shattered remains of many of 
their best, lying out yonder 
in the bush. 

This group of sepoys were 
mostly engaged in watching 
their subaltern, a tall, slim, 
blue-eyed, fair-haired Welsh- 
man, sitting on a mound near 
by. A bullet flicked up the 
dust under his heel, and he 
laughingly — to a 
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round-faced recruit sitting near 
him, watching the sahib with 
big questioning eyes, ‘Wah! 
—ricache! (ricochet) tum se 
bhi khrab hain Ramchandra! 
(worse shots than you even, 
Ramchandra!)” It was well 
that he was able to laugh, 
for when men come under fire 
for the first time each little 
trifle is vastly magnified, and 
the twitch of a leader’s eyelid 
may bear a portentous mean- 
ing to the furtively watching 
men, or a word just turn the 
scale that hair-breadth which 
makes potential cowards into 
heroes. 

The threadbare jest at the 
recruit’s expense, however, drew 
a laugh from the men, well 
accustomed to Ramchandra’s 
erratic bullets ploughing up 
the hundred-yard firing-point, 
and a laugh under fire is a 
thing of inestimable value, 
especially when people have 
not much to laugh at, as was 
indeed the present case of these 
men of the “White Tufts.” 
Arrived in harbour the night 
before, after the repulse of the 
first landing-party’s attempt 
to capture the town, they had 
been hurried into lighters to 
land at once (and only one who 
knows the Indian can ap- 
preciate hew miserable he is 
for the first day or two after 
a long sea voyage, with its 
attendant difficulties of cook- 
ing); ordered te return to the 
ships again, redisembarked in 
the dark of the early morning, 
and finally pushed on shore at 
the first gleam of day to make 
another attack on the town. 
They were now sitting waiting 
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for orders to advance, watching 
the stretchers of wounded pass- 
ing down to the beach, a form 
of amusement little calculated 
to brighten the jaundiced view 
of life common to a tropical 
merning. 

The subaltern was grave, in 
spite of his laugh, for he had 
just been hearing of the losses 
of the first regiments to land, 
in which he had more than one 
friend with whom he would 
never speak again. Further, 
perhaps, some wild Welsh 
chord in the hidden depths of 
his nature was vibrating to 
the silent call of fate; to the 
whispered summons of the 
unseen—to the nearing rustle 
of the dark wings, as the sailor 
feels the chill ef the ice ere the 
fog-hidden berg crashes into 
view over the doomed vessel’s 
bow. His quivering nostrils 
and the movements ef his fine 
sinewy nervous hands, playing 
with the sword-knot (for it 
was in the early days of the 
war), showed the tension of the 
mind concealed behind the 
keen young face. A fighter’s 
face indubitably, tanned by 
Asian and African suns to the 
red-gold colour that some fair 
clear skins get, clear-cut like 
a cameo, frem which the 
steady blue eyes looked forth 
below the turban’s shade as 
straight as twin sword-blades 
lewered in line—every inch of 
his spare, straight figure, 
shown to its best advantage 
by the workmanlike khaki, 
spelled indemitable energy. 

But despite the tinge of 
sadness from the news he was 
well content, for was he not 
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playing an active part in the 
Game of Games?—a part he 
had hoped for, worked for, 
prayed for all these years. 
Keen polo-player though he 
was, what was the scurry of 
hoofs, the click of the straight- 
hit ball as No. 2 clears down 
the field with the straining 
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teams tailing in the dust 
behind, compared with the 
intoxicating breath of War— 
beloved over all— War with 
its vital god-like energy, 
its crowded hours of glori- 
ous life, and perhaps its mo- 
ments of still more glorious 
death ? 





War! Mistress of true men I, who haste at my lightest breath, 

My arms outspread—my beauty aflame, 
My voice—the clarion call of fame, 

The kiss that I give them—glorious Death, 
Breaker of hearts—little I reck 

Of shattered homesteads and ruined lives, 

Of sorrowing sweethearts and widowed wives, 
When to steal their men my beauty I deck. 


He watched the regiments 
forming up as lighter after 
lighter disgorged its freight 
under the cover of the high 
banks, and the thin stream of 
men came winding up past 
him from the mangrove- 
covered beasch—some laughing, 
some chatting, some moving as 
though in a strange house, 
with little furtive glances at 
their neighbours as an occa- 
sional bullet zip-zipped past. 

The major of the double 
company, tall, stout, cheery, 
with an eyeglass firmly fixed 
in his rubicund visage, came 
up. ‘March the company off 
along that path up towards 
the signal tower. We shall 
get orders about deploying up 
there.” The subaltern gave 
an order, and the heavily-laden 
men scrambled to their feet 
with a rattle of accoutrements 
and the soft swish of oiled 
leather and metal that one 
only hears among armed men. 
The doublé company wheeled 
into fours and moved eff in the 





wake of the regiment in the 
close dank heat of the equato- 
rial morning. After marching 
about a mile they came to an 
open stretch in the plantations 
of rubber where the rest of the 
brigade were halted. 

Here the regiment stopped, 
and the subaltern joined the 
little knot of officers round the 
C.O., who was explaining the 
orders for the attack. The 
“ White Tufts ” were to attack 
on the left of the line, the 
right flank of which would 
move along the beach under 
cover of the warships’ fire, 
Since the line was fairly 
extensive they would be well 
inland. His double company 
was on the right of the regi- 
ment, which would advance in 
echelon. “We don’t move off 
for an hour or se yet,” con- 
cluded the ©C.0. The little 
gathering broke into knots of 
twos and threes, who were 
joined by individuals from 
other regiments, all eager for 
news of the previous day’s 
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fighting or to discuss the 
prospects of to-day’s advance. 
Entered to them a supply 
officer who had come ashore 
with the first party. He was 
haggard and unshaven, with 
a@ bullet-hole through his 
breeches and a loaf of bread 
under one arm, very unlike 
the spick-and-span figure the 
subaltern had last seen in a 
staff office in far-away India. 

“Rotten game in this bush,” 
vouchsafed the distributor of 
rations, cutting off a crust 
with his clasp-knive. ‘“ Can’t 
see more than ten yards ahead, 
and hell’s own job to keep 
touch. I was out with the 
Pioneers yesterday. Hot as 
ever I want to see, but I got 
one old Hun behind a bush 
just after he d—d near got 
me. Tell your officers to take 
care of themselves. The Hun 
snipers are nuts on picking off 
officers,” and he ruefully sur- 
veyed his once well - fitting 
breeks! The subaltern went 
back to his company, whom 
he found busy emptying their 
water-bottles after the manner 
of the Indian on a hot morning. 
“Stop that,” said the major; 
“no water until you've cleared 
the town.” The men laugh- 
ingly complied, for the major’s 
word was law. They reve- 
renced him exceedingly, and 
almost worshipped the ground 
he trod on. Which explains 
why the senior native officer 
had announced clearly during 
the night to the men of G 
Company, that if the major got 
killed the rest of the company 
would do likewise. It is well 
with a regiment if its officers 


can inspire such devotion 
among their men. 

The major’s opinion of his 
men was concisely stated in his 
remark, “There is no fighter 
in India like the Deccani 
Mahratta, and no Deccanis 
like mine.” An opinion by no 
means held by everybody, even 
in the regiment. But it was 
proven amply that day before 
the sun sank behind the palms 
which clothed the low hills 
beyond the wide harbour. 

The English public at large 
imagines that the Indian Army 
consists entirely of Sikhs and 
Gurkhas, of whom it reads 
wonderful tales in the daily 
papers. Of the existence of 
the dozen or so other races 
that make up the bulk of that 
army it is completely ignorant. 
Wherefore it may be well to 
explain that one of these races, 
the Mahrattas, furnish about 
one-fourth of the Bombay 
Army. Calcutta is a far cry 
from Bombay, but around the 
city is the “ Mahratta” ditch 
—reminder enough of the days 
when the British Indian Em- 
pire fought for its very exist- 
ence against this warlike 
people. 

The Mahratta of the Deccan 
is a small, sturdy man, rather 
like the Gurkha in build, but 
with Aryan features, — his 
boast, his Aryan descent—his 
clan system that of the Rajput, 
perhaps the proudest raee on 
earth—his religion Hinduism, 
with special devotion to local 
godlings favouring the Deccan 
—his general appearance clean 
and neat. His clothes are not 
as a rule gaudy, for he is too 
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poor to afford the coloured 
silks that other Indian races 
love. His besetting sin in 
the modern world is—lack of 
“eye-wash,” and so his good 
qualities are often ignored by 
those who don’t know him 
well—for his lack of loquacity 
is such that his clan motto 
might be easily ‘“‘Facta non 
Verba.” This last, of course, 
is not true of the Mahratta 
Brahman who runs the Poona 
press, but it is a noticeable 
feature of the peasant class 
from which the army recruits. 

The staff captain came up to 
the C.O. to say that it was time 
to move, and the “White Tufts” 
marched off to take up their 
allotted position. On their way 
they passed the Pioneer regi- 
ment who had formed part of 
the previous day’s advance 
party. ‘‘What’s it like in 
there?” queried the subaltern 
of a kindred spirit in the 
Pioneers, as he indicated the 
bush in front where one could 
make out the crouching figures 
of the jaded Pioneers, over- 
wrought with fatigue, lack of 
food, and bitterness of defeat. 
The Pioneer, in addition to the 
ordinary equipment, carries 
either a spade, a pick, or a 
grubber, slung on his back, 
so that one can realise that 
his equipment is not the one 
you would adopt for choice in 
“bush whacking.” “Hell!” 
came the laconic reply, as the 
regiment swung past into the 
plantations. 

They passed a dressing- 
station, where the unkempt 
weary-eyed doctors and 
stretcher parties were busy 
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getting their charges ready 
to be taken down to the ships ; 
on past a German planter’s 
house, hastily abandoned at 
the news of the landing, with 
@ smashed picture of the 
Kaiser hanging awry in the 
verandah—past a disconsolate 
ration party grouped about a 
broken case of biscuits, out 
of the clearing into the rubber 
again, Tle heat was over- 
powering, for the sun was now 
high in the heavens, and not 
a breath of wind stirred the 
thick tropical vegetation. 
“Halt! right turn!” and 
the regiment found itself in 
line facing in the general 
direction of the town which lay 
about three miles away, sur- 
rounded by dense plantations 
interspersed with patches of 
uncut bush. Out on the left 
one company under a captain 
spread out in the bush as flank- 
guard, and after a short halt 
the regiment advanced in 
echelon, the subaltern’s com- 
pany leading. With him and 
the major went the quarter- 
master, a subaltern close on 
his captaincy, which would 
release him from his unloved 
office stool and his grand- 
motherly charge of boots and 
trouser buttons, and other dull, 
but necessary, munitions of 
war. To-day, there being 
nothing doing in his depart- 
ment, he had joined his com- 
pany to get his first taste of 
fire,—a taste that, before many 
hours had elapsed, developed 
into a banquet, from which a 
few luckier than the rest 
escaped without having to 
drain the cup to the dregs. 
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The long sinuous line of men 
pushed on through the planta- 
tions, checked here and there 
by thicker patches of bush, 
now advancing rapidly across 
a clearing, now halted from 
time to time “to let the left 
come up” or “to get touch 
with the right ”—nowhere able 
to see more than a few yards 
in any direction. The midday 
sun beat down fiercely, and the 
foliage, instead of yielding a 
grateful shade, seemed to the 
sweating men merely a great 
devil’s net spread to ‘blind 
them or a thick blanket to 
render still more oppressive 
the damp enervating heat. 
Except for the occasional 
rattle of accoutrements as a 
man stumbled over a fallen 
branch, and the brief words of 
command, a great quiet hung 
like a pall over the woods; not 
a shot—not a cry—a tense, 
strained silence like the hush 
that precedes the bursting of 
a thunderstorm. 

It was close on to three 
o’clock when the long unwieldy 
line cressed a gap in the woods, 
neck-high in maize, through 
which the now wearied men 
had to push their way. On 
the far side they halted a 
moment, for it was clear that 
they were now close to the 
town, and the lack of opposition 
gave reasonable hope that the 
Brigade might have outflanked 
the enemy and got the op- 
portunity of falling on his 
rear. 

“Phew!” said the major to 
the quartermaster. “Hot!! 
Can’t drink yet, however, after 
what I said to the men,” and 


he gazed at the resting figures, 
their eyes, as usual, glued on 
the sahib. “We're close up 
now, and either we'll be into 
them in a minute or else 
they’ve cleared.” 

“Advance!” The order had 
barely been given and the 
sweat -drenched men swung 
into motion again when from 
the heart of the bush in front, 
now much thicker, a few 
crackling shots, like the ragged 
edge of an advancing thunder- 
storm, opened on them, the 
prelude to a crescendo of fire 
that drowned every order given 
and filled the air with hissing 
bullets. 

With men dropping here 
and there, they pushed on 
against the unseen enemy, who 
themselves unseeing were firing 
bursts of rapid fire on marked 
patehes of bush. The advanc- 
ing troops stumbling through 
the undergrowth signed their 
own death-warrants by trip- 
ping over the concealed strings 
which, releasing little flags on 
the higher trees, showed their 
position clearly to the de- 
fenders. 

Years of training, with the 
incessant admonition, ‘‘ Don’t 
fire until you can see,” pre- 
vented them firing back into 
the bush in the direction 
whence the bullets came, which 
would at least have disturbed 
the steadiness of the defenders’ 
fire, if not inflicting great loss. 
Unable to see anything except 
a man or two on each flank, 
and guided only by the voices 
of their often unseen leaders, 
silent, grim, determined, they 
stumbled on blindly through 














the tangled bush. The stam- 
mering machine-guns opened 
on them from the front, and 
new and then a man would 
drop, shot from behind by a 
sniper passed unawares, con- 
cealed in the thick foliage of a 
tree. A native officer caught 
sight, as he turned round, of 
one such sniper all clothed in 
leaves twenty yards behind 
just as he peeped from his 
leafy shelter. Snatching his 
orderly’s rifle, with a lucky 
snapshot he dropped the man, 
who, with a choked gurgle, 
collapsed head first from his 
perch to lie quivering on the 
ground. 

The subaltern, who had gone 
to the flank of the compaaoy 
with an order from the major, 
saw the native regiment on his 
right breaking in retreat, their 
confusion accentuated by a 
swarm of infuriated bees. The 


Germans had placed hives of. 


bees in front, and when the 
attackers reached them a few 
shots into the hives sufficed to 
rouse the bees to fury to attack 
the nearest men. The sepoys 
around the subaltern hesi- 
tated at the sight of the flying 
men, but a look at his face, 
combined with the regimental 
traditions, and above all the 
thought of the major, steadied 
them again, and on they went. 

The subaltern tore back to 
the major with the news. 
“Half right—get touch with 
the British regiment,” shouted 
the latter. 

“Rat—tat—tat-tat—tat-tat- 
tat-t.t.t.t.t.” 

Machine- guns opened on 
them from the right, and it 
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seemed as if the air was full of 
mosquitoes, and men stood still 
as they watched the grass 
swaying in the dead calm as 
though invisible reapers were 
at work, and the leaves drop- 
ping silently from the trees 
pruned by the unseen death. 

On again a space, and the 
major pitched forward en his 
face to lie still—so still. A 
fury seized the men near him 
at the sight. “ Bayonets !— 
feex — bayonets!” yelled a 
native officer, ‘“FWeex...” 
and stumbling forward a pace 
or two, his khaki tunic red- 
dening, collapsed a tumbled 
heap into a bush, 

Forward anew, and break- 
ing through the screen of bush, 
they saw, barely fifty yards 
ahead, the German trenches. 
The subaltern, fighting mad, 
looked round and found him- 
self the only remaining officer ; 
the major, the quartermaster, 
and all the Indian officers 
dying or dead, and less than 
half the men left. Away to 
the flank he could hear the 
rattle of musketry, that showed 
where the rest of the regiment, 
meshed in thicker bush, were 
being shot down without see- 
ing a single enemy. The bul- 
lets hissed all around him, and 
the rattle of fire rose to a roar, 
as the enemy to the right, 
liberated by the retreat of the 
next regiment, turned their 
attention to his men. Dominat- 
ing the uproar was the high 
stammering yelp of the 
machine-guns, and to the left 
the steady “ pom—pom—pom ” 
of a quick-firer, decimating 
the next double company, now 
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left with only one Indian 
officer, formed the base chords 
of hell’s own orchestra. 

“ Forward, men! Agechalo! 
Charge!! Char—” and the 
subaltern, several yards ahead 
of his men, crashed to the 
earth with a gaping hole in his 
throat, dead ere he touched 
the ground, 

The men, dropping every- 
where, rushed on, oblivious of 
the heat, thirst, and weariness, 
one burning thought upper- 
most in their minds—to get to 
grips with the enemy not thirty 
yards away and exact the 
blood due for the major’s life. 

“Maro bhayan! Maro!” 
(Kill, brothers! kill!) shrieked 
the last remaining havildar of 
the company as he leapt into 
the trench, only to gasp out 
his life on a German bayonet. 
The remnant of the Deccanis, 
few and unsupported, hurled 
themselves after him, and for 
an instant there endured the 
grunts and gasps of men 
locked in hand-to-hand fight, 
the grating of bayonet on 
bayonet, the dull thud of 
blows, the hoarse shouts of 
slayers and slain. Then the 
silence on the right, and the 
lessening rattle of fire on the 
left, spoke to the failure of the 
all too weak attack. 

“There they are now! Let 
em have it!” The staff cap- 
tain’s voice was drowned in 
the answering burst of fire 
from the fifty or sixty strag- 
glers, some wounded, - some 
unwounded, that he had cool- 
lected in the maize fields to 
make alast stand. At one end 


of the little line an officer of 
the “White Tufts” was busy 
with a machine-gun. The 
tripod having been lost he had 
poised it on an ant-hill, while a 
sepoy crouching sideways held 
it against the recoil, as it 
yapped out its note of defiance 
against the now advancing 
Huns. Startled by the un- 
expected burst of fire, they 
checked and stopped on the 
far side of the crops. 

Both sides settled down to 
fire through the maize, now 
desultorily, now rapidly.- A 
couple of Tommies brought 
up another machine - gun, 
abandoned by its owners, 
which the staff captain hastily 
got into action, just as the 
other collapsed owing to its 
devoted “tripod” receiving a 
mortal wound. The enemy, 
thinking he was running into 
a trap, drew off and his fire 
died away, while the staff 
captain surveying his scally- 
wag band, breathed freer 
again. Truly they were 
in no state to withstand a 
determined attack; odds and 
ends of different units, men 
whose sections had been wiped 
out, orderlies lost in the bush, 
wounded men, one and all in 
the last stage of weariness, 
accentuated by the knowledge 
of defeat. It was only the 
staff captain’s sheer vigour and 
resolution that had forced 
them to hold on at all, and 
it speaks volumes for his 
character that he was able to 
imbue the men with sufficient 
spirit to hold on against heavy 
odds knowing that the flanks 
were bare. 
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Luckily night was drawing 
on apace, and darkness might 
enable them to fall back un- 
molested on the main body, 
about a mile and a half back. 

As darkness fell he dis- 
tributed the machine - guns, 
the rifles of the dead, and the 
boxes of ammunition abandoned 
by the fleeing porters, among 
the sound men. Directing 
such wounded as could walk 
to hobble along supported by 
their more fortunate brethren, 
and improvising stretchers for 
the serious cases, he fell in his 
little flock and_ retreated. 
Many there were who must 
have “blessed him in their 
pain that they were not left 
to”—Germany—for the Afri- 
can Askari has no pity on a 
wounded foe. 

In dead silence the little 
column plodded through the 
dark bush, halting every few 
minutes for their leader to 
check his direction, while the 
“White Tufts” officer sped up 
and down to see that none 
were lost. The sights that 
greeted him were not of the 
most cheering, but the worst 
was perhaps a sepoy who 
limped along sobbing as 
though his heart would break. 
His sleeve had been stripped 
from the shoulder, and though 
not yet bandaged, the arm 
below the elbow, which he 
nursed like a stricken child, 
seemed in the dim light of the 
rising moon to be a mere 
bundle of tattered crimson 
rags, 

Around in the bush could be 
heard the occasional shots and 
yells of the Huns’ African 
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troops, busy after the manner 
of their kind in finishing off 
the wounded. The little body 
of men, however, luckily avoided 
all hostile meetings, until at 
last in the bright light of the 
now fully risen moon the staff 
captain halted them, with 


' whispered injunctions to lie 


down. “Troops digging in 
front,” he said to the “ White 
Tufts” man. “I’m going to 
stalk a sentry and see who 
they are. If it’s Huns and 
they spot me I'll shout, and 
then you get the men away as 
fast as you can and try 
another route.” Stripping off 
his equipment he crept away 
like a snake into the darkness, 
gripping a bayonet for dagger 
—a sturdy, self-reliant, un- 
selfish figure, doing his best to 
minimise disaster not of his 
making. It seemed hours ere 
they heard him _ shouting, 
‘All right—our people—come 
along.” 

They pushed on through an 
outpost line busily digging in 
the moonlight, and eventually 
the “White Tufts” officer found 
himself among the remnants of 
his own regiment. The C.O. 
and the machine-gun officer, 
generally known as “Canny,” 
from his Scotch blood, were 
busy trying te tot up the 
“ butcher's bill.” Around them 
the men, sadly reduced in 
numbers, were scratching up 
cover with their entrenching 
tools, against a possible 
counter-attack. The moon 
shining down on the wearied 
men lit up here and there the 
restless form of a wounded 
man piteously demanding 
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water—and water just then 
was not to be had. 

“‘ What’s left?” queried the 
C.O. 

“Only ourselves, sir, I’m 
afraid,” replied “Canny,” who, 
vice the dead adjutant, was 
busy with scraps of paper dear 
to pay-havildars under the 
name of “eshtates” (states). 

“Some one said they had 
seen G. in the dressing station,” 
he added; “but I know we've 
lost nine Indian officers and 
two more are missing, and God 
knows how many men are 
gone. Here's the havildar 
major with some reports.” 

He took the note-book from 
the man’s hand and glanced 
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down the page. The others 
watched him in silence as he 
read it. Then in a curiously 
choked veice he said, “I knew 
the Decannis wouldn’t come 
back without the major—G 
Company present, seven men, 
They say that to the best of 
their knowledge every other 
soul in the company is dead, 
some of them actually in the 
Hun trenches.” 

The night seemed to grow a 
little stiller, and to the three it 
seemed almost as if they could 
catch the echo of the dead 
man’s words— 

«“, ,. and no Deccanis like 


mine.” 
“GanpaT” (M. L, A. G.) 




















THE end of the War is not 
yet in sight. But whatever 
that end may be—whether a 
victory for the Allies which 
brings Germany to her knees, 
or a victory for the Unholy 
Alliance (which the Lord for- 
bid), or, what is much more 
probable, an unsatisfactory 
peace which pleases neither 
group of combatants — one 
thing is certain. Whatever 
the result, Germany will never 
forgive us for having entered 
the War and come to the assist- 
ance of France and Russia. 

Germany entered light-heart- 
edly upon her self-imposed task 
of smashing-up Europe for her 
own ends with the firm convic- 
tion that Great Britain would 
take no part in the war. Her 
grounds were mainly these :— 

1. That it would be against 
our self-interest to do so, 
and therefore that it was 
unthinkable, 

2. That we were not pre- 
pared, from a military 
point of view, to assist 
the other members of 
the Entente. 

3. That we were threatened 
with a revolution and 
civil war in Ireland. 

4, That, were we to go to 
war, both India and the 
Colonies would revolt 
and seek their indepen- 
dence. 

As is always the case in 

their foreign prognostications, 
Germany was utterly and hope- 
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lessly wrong; and for this she 
will never forgive us. 

“Nun kann’s losgehen!”?! 
telegraphed a certain member 
of the German Embassy in 
London when, on that memor- 
able Sunday in July, the 2nd 
Battalion K.O.8.B., irritated be- 
yond endurance by the Dublin 
mob, turned and fired several 
shots into the crowd. The 
story also goes that this same 
gentleman had been’ warmly 
assured by one of the minor 
lights ef our Cabinet that, what- 
ever happened, nothing would 
induce the British Gevernment 
to go to war. So that he had 
some grounds to go on, But 
the immediate healing of the 
feud between North and South 
in presence of a common danger 
gave him the lie at once, 

As regards our self-interest, 
the Germans judged us by 
the opinions of their own pro- 
fessors, who were, as usual, 
wrong, 

Though right, of course, 
about our want of military 
strength on land, they were 
blinded by their own faith in the 
efficacity of big battalions and 
nothing else, and could not 
imagine that a weak military 
Power like ourselves, even with 
the assistance of the Navy, 
would have the effrontery. to 
enter the lists on land against 
the ever-victorious armies of 
the Fatherland. 

As for the fourth thesis, 
India and the Colonies gave 
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even within the first week, a 
glorious answer to the calumny. 

Finally, to the Germans, 
judging others by the light of 
their own perfidy, it was simply 
inconceivable that any nation, 
for the sake of a treaty made 
seventy-five years ago, should 
jeopardise its very existence, 
and plunge into the biggest 
war of all time, without any 
definite object in view except 
the maintenance of its national 
honour, 


On finding her calculations 
so grievously upset, Germany 
gave free rein to her fury and 
hate. Hence the undignified 
attitude of her Chancellor and 
the “scrap of paper” episode ; 
hence the spiteful proclama- 
tion regarding ‘‘ French’s con- 
temptible little Army ”; hence 
the souree of the stream of 
slanderous lies which has been 
flowing ever since through the 
“inspired” and uninspired 
newspapers of the Fatherland. 
As the conviction gradually 
forced itself on Germany that 
the entrance of Great Britain 
into the fray might mean the 
eventual ruin of her plans, the 
poison spread. No slander 
was too ridiculous, no lie was 
too preposterous to publish 
about England. The ignorant 
professors of the ‘“Stuben- 
gelehrten ” class, whose word 
is accepted as gospel through- 
out the country because they 
are labelled Professors (I am 
not exaggerating), vied with 
each other in ink-slinging of 
the most outrageous descrip- 
tion. The nation grew hys- 
terical with rage. The silly 
“Hymn of Hate” (an adaptation 


of an old South German song 
originally directed against 
Prussia) was received with 
thunders of applause and its 
author decorated. Lying 
stories of barbarities committed 
by our soldiers were invented 
and circulated with the object 
of affording an excuse for the 
inhuman treatment of British 
prisoners, and for the breaking 
of the Hague and Geneva 
Conventions. The childish 
“Gott strafe England” was 
passed from mouth to mouth 
with frantic appreciation, and 
the hatred of England was, 
and is, systematically taught 
to the youngsters in schools 
throughout the land. 

What are we to think of 
this? Whither will it lead? 
It is easier to answer the first 
question than the second. Our 
opinion can only be that it 
forms the most contemptible 
exhibition that any great 
nation has ever made of itself. 
That a modern civilised nation 
should not only lose its temper 
but its self-control because of 
its own miscalculation is 
despicable enough; but that 
it should go further and de- 
liberately and officially vilify, 
and by means of deliberate 
lies inculcate in the younger 
generation a deep - grained 
hatred of another country, 
whose only crime was to try 
and uphold the rights of 
nations—surely this touches 
the lowest depths of infamy. 

But here we must guard 
against a very natural 
tendency in our criticism. As 
a civilised people, we regard 
this contemptible exhibition 
from, our own point of view. 
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We know that these slanderous 
statements of the German 
official world (and others) are 
untrue; we could prove each 
of them untrue a dozen times 
over, and by a dozen different 
chains of evidence. Many of 
these lies have been exposed, 
officially and unofficially, in 
the Press not only of Great 
Britain but of other countries 
as well; and we know that 
our newspapers penetrate Ger- 
many and are eagerly read. 

We therefore imagine that 
the Germans know both sides 
of the questions at issue, and 
fondly take the unction to our 
souls that, after all, these are 
only official German lies, told 
with a purpose and intended 
only to impress the ignorant 
Teuton with the object of 
urging on the war, and that 
the better-educated German, 
who after all knows both sides, 
must therefore be aware that 
the statements of his Govern- 
ment are untrue, 

“Truth will prevail,” says 
the fatuous Briton; and after 
the war is over, thinks he, the 
Germans will recognise that 
we did not instigate the war, 
that we never were guilty of 
those barbarities attributed to 
us, and that our dealings 
throughout were straightfor- 
ward, gentleman - like, and 
honourable. Once we have 
licked the Germans we shall 
not bear a grudge against 





them; and although the 
memory of their slanders 
may rankle a little, yet, 


knowing that they will ac- 
knowledge that their Govern- 
ment had purposely misled 
them with spiteful stories, we 
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will graciously forgive them, 
and we shall be friends again. 

Oh, innocent and hapless 
fool ! 

As has been repeated ad 
nauseam, the German is ruled 
by the official with a rod of 
iron. From the nursery up- 
wards his one lesson has been 
to submit himself to authority. 
As he grows up, the authority 
becomes professorial, then mili- 
tary, then political. Unless he 
is a@ Social Democrat, he will 
never question the statements 
of authority. He swallows 
them down, as he has been 
taught to do since infancy, and 
asks for more. He does not 
ask whether they are true. 
Truth is a relative term with 
him. The Government, Au- 
thority in fact, has said that 
the British have done certain 
scandalous things — murdered, 
let us say, 250 German women 
in the Scilly Islands, seized 
and interned the President of 
Brazil, sunk a Dutch cruiser ; 
anything else you like. The 
Government has said it. 
Therefore not only is it true, 
but it must be true. 

You could take a German 
and prove to him that there 
never have been any German 
women in the Scilly Islands, 
and that if there had been, we 
should have had no object in 
murdering them ; that the last 
thing we should do would be 
to offer violence to any Bra- 
zilians, and that in any case 
we have neither troops nor 
men in Brazil to take the 
necessary action; and you 
could produce irrefutable evi- 
dence that the Dutch ship 
was sunk by a German sub- 
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marine. The German, even 
perhaps a former Anglophil, 
will shake his head, or use 
strong language, according to 
his kind, and will have but one 
answer: “The Government has 
said so, therefore it is true”; 
and he will go on believing it 
to the end of his life. 

I remember talking te a cer- 
tain Bavarian Reyalty, a dear 
old gentleman in all else, about 
the Transvaal War. His fixed 
idea, of course, was that we had 
started the war in order to 
seize the gold mines of Johan- 
nesburg. I went into the 
matter at some length, and 
proved to him by what I 
knew. were half a dozen per- 
fectly sound arguments that he 
was quite wrong. He did not 
try to refute my arguments, 
but merely smiled and shook 
his head, and said: ‘‘ Of course, 
that is what you English say ; 
but it is not so.” Finally, I 
suggested that as he was half- 
way there already (we were in 
Cairo), he'd better go to South 
Africa and see for himself. He 
only smiled again gently and 
shook his head. 

The most serious of the 
many lies with which the 
German Government and news- 
papers have inoculated their 
people is of course the oft- 
repeated statement that it was 
Great Britain which forced 
this great war on a reluctant 
Europe; and this in spite of 
Germany having declared war 
herself with the firm convic- 
tion that Great Britain would 
not fight! This lie has, of 
course, been spread far and 
wide, and greedily swallowed 
by not only the whole popula- 


tion of Germany, but by Aus- 
tria as well. It is not surprising 
that Austria should believe it, 
for she is entirely ignorant of 
everything beyond the end of 
her own nose, But in Ger- 
many men in authority and 
power, men who prepared and 
engineered the war themselves, 
men who have devoted their 
lives to forcing German hege- 
mony on the world, knowing 
that it could be done by war 
alone, men who were actually 
responsible for the declaration 
of war and know that the war 
was entirely due to the ini- 
tiative of Germany, these men 
now really and sincerely be- 
lieve that the war was started 
by England. 

Such a state of mind it is 
difficult to understand. But 
the German mind is not 
governed by logic—it is 
governed by authority. And 
to Germans a lie repeated 
often enough and by sufficient 
authority becomes the truth. 
They put aside their reasoning 
powers, they doff their indi- 
viduality, their intelligence, 
and their self-respect, and they 
lay what is left of their intel- 
lect slavishly at the feet of 
authority. 

Thus it comes about that in 
matters affecting international 
relations, and in many others 
besides, we must not judge the 
German by our own standards, 
either of right and wrong, or 
of morality, or of truthfulness. 
He does not understand these 
things as we understand them. 
Remember that he has been 
strictly brought up in the 
creed of “ Might is Right,” and 
“Deutschland . iiber Alles” 
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—in these two mottoes his 
whole education lies expressed. 
And he lives up to them, inter 
alia, by despising our stand- 
ards of honour and jeering at 
what we are pleased to call the 
Christian virtues (though why 
Christianity should have a 
monopoly thereof I know not). 
To him everything is “right” 
that drives forward the cause 
of Teutonic supremacy—every- 
thing. That is his morality, 
his Kultur; that represents his 
Bible. Even the idea of a 
Supreme Being is subordinated 
to the conceptien of a god who 
is a German god (I really can- 
not honour him with a big G), 
whose one function it is to see 
that the affairs of Germany 
prosper. Pushfulness, insol- 
ence, roughness, brutality, dis- 
regard of fairplay, all are 
exalted as the estimable attri- 
butes of the German MAN who 
is occupied in driving forward 
the interests of the German 
Empire. Even ordinary civility 
to women is looked down upon 
as being a weakness unworthy 
of the MAN: and to those who 
have seen the normal crush of 
a crowd at a theatre or else- 
where in Germany this will 
come as no surprise; the men 
elbowing and forcing their way 
through, quite regardless of 
the unfortunate ladies in their 
way. 

“Truth,” to the German, 
then, does not present itself in 
the least as it does to us. To 
him, truth is that version of 
facts which best suits the pro- 
gress of the German Empire. 
(This remark, I should perhaps 
add, is not intended as satirical 
—it is made in sober earnest.) 
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He therefore believes things to 
be “true” which are demon- 
strably untrue, and which he 
knows to be untrue according 
to our standards. But he 
easily forces himself to believe 
them, if by believing them he 
can in any way uphold the 
interests of his country; he 
would, in fact, consider it dis- 
loyal to do otherwise. 

I have no wish to discourse 
on the morality or otherwise of 
this standard, so different frem 
our own. But what I do wish 
to emphasise is the fact that it 
is now the universal German 
standard of thought. It was 
net so when I first knew Ger- 
many forty years ago. In 
those days the standard of 
morality was, broadly, the 
same as our own. But the 
ambition of the parvenu, the 
striving after Weltmacht, and 
the swelled head which accom- 
panies the material prosperity 
of the self-made man, have 
driven the “Christian” stand- 
ard to hide its head in a few 
out-of-the-way corners in 
Saxony and Southern Ger- 
many. 

And here again is another 
unpleasant side of the Ger- 
man’s character. He is in- 
tolerably inquisitive and mis- 
chief-making, and always 
interfering in other people’s 
business. As a mild instance 
I might give the following 
personal case—for it is typical. 

Several years ago some dis- 
tant German cousins of mine 
came to London for a few 
weeks. A member of the Ger- 


man Embassy, who knew them 
and whom I knew but slightly, 
came to me after about. ten 
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days, and asked me why I had 
not yet asked them to dinner! 
As he went on to say that I 
ought to have done so at once, 
and was surprised that I had 
not, I told him politely to 
mind his own business, and he 
went away exceedingly puzzled 
and rather hurt. 

We see again this trait 
strongly marked in the Chan- 
cellor’s recent speech in the 
Reichstag on the 5th April, 
where he declares that Ger- 
many intends to save Belgium 
and the Flemish race against 
harm from England and 
France, and the Poles, Letts, 
and Baltic peoples from the 
terrible domination of Russia; 
to put their affairs in order for 
them, and to extend the ben- 
eficent administration of the 
Teutonic Empire over them. 
We should be interested to 
know whether a single indi- 
vidual of any of these un- 
fortunate races ever asked for 
such assistance from a Power 
whose one idea of “ administer- 
ing” conquered peoples is to 
crush them to the ground for 
the benefit of Germany. 

These evil influences have, 
again, produced.a state of mind 
which may briefly be expressed 
as a total inability to see that 
Germany, or Germans, could 
ever be in the wrong. So con- 
vinced are they that German 
methods are immeasurably the 
finest in the world, that they 
literally cannot understand 
that other nationalties do not 
see the question in the same 
light. Quite sincerely they 
take up the position of the 
schoolmaster who considers 
that the naughty boy must 


be taught what is good for 
him, and who intends to 
thrash him till he learns. It 
is almost pathetic—not to say 
humorous—to see the way in 
which the Germans proclaim 
their intention to regenerate 
Europe for its own benefit, and 
cry aloud that once the world 
is regulated by Prussian police 
methods there will be peace 
and prosperity for all con- 
cerned and for ever afterwards, 


Bearing then these things in 
mind, we may be quite certain 
that, after the war, Germany 
will continue to hate us with a 
deadly, increasing, and entirely 
incommensurate hatred. She 
will in no way recognise that 
she has brought her own ruin 
on her own head. She will 
say, and will firmly believe— 
without the possibility of being 
convinced otherwise—that Eng- 
land brought the war about, 
and that all her disasters, 
financial and otherwise, are to 
be laid at England’s door 
alone, 

“Tt was the barbarous Eng- 
lish,” she will ory, “who 
brought our women and 
children to the verge of 
starvation. It is they who 
have destroyed our merchant 
fleet and driven our trade off 
the seas. It is they who have 
brought ruin to our financial 
houses, It is they who planned 
for many years to bring this 
about, because they were 
jealous of us, and who raised 
the rest of Europe against us. 
Vengeance! vengeance! Let 
us educate our children and 
our children’s children to hate 
this false and cowardly Power. 
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Let us make friends with 
France and Russia; let us 
strive with patience and cun- 
ning to embroil the world 
against her, whilst luring her 
on with soothing promises and 
honeyed words. And when 
our fleet is big enough— 
then. ..!” 

How is this to be met? 

This is a serious situation ; 
for it means that we have 
incurred Germany’s enmity for 
good and all, and that we shall 
for ever have to be on our 
guard against her. Our Navy 
must be increased, we shall 
have to keep a very large 
nucleus of troops in training, 
and we shall be only moder- 
ately safe until the finances of 
the German Empire are reha- 
bilitated. And then? 

Even if Germany gets the 
worst of it in this present war, 
she will not take her licking 
“like a gentleman” (still less 
like a lady). She will” kick, 
and scream, and intrigue, and 
backbite, and slander, and call 
all earth to witness that she 
is an injured innocent and 
Great Britain a perjured 
monster. Even now she is 
systematically educating her 
children (vide the circular to 
schools issued at Frankfort-am- 
Oder) by means of false history 
and downright lies to hate us. 
She has no intention or desire 
to live at peace with us until 
she has subdued us: and to 
any effort on our part to make 
friends she will stick her fingers 
in her ears. 

There are, as far as I can 
see, only two solutions to this 
question. One, a somewhat 
doubtful one, I fear, is to trust 
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to the Social Democrats, who 
are the only party in any sort of 
power in Germany who do not 
slavishly bow the knee to those 
in authority, and who have the 
true interests of their country 
at heart. 

The Social Democrats do 
not love the English; but 
they are patriots, in the true 
sense of the word. They form 
a vast stratum in the intel- 
ligent middle and lower classes, 
and they hate the insolent and 
overbearing upper elass which 
provides the Despotic Govern- 
ment that rules them. They 
are unpleasant people on the 
whole; but they have sound 
ideas. Where they fail is in 
their organisation, and it is 
difficult to see how they can 
better it. 

Could they all work to- 
gether, they would become a 
vast power working for the 
real good of Germany. But 
between the moderate Demo- 
crat at one end of the scale 
and the Red Republican at 
the other, there is a deep gulf 
fixed, The Moderate Democrat 
corresponds to what we should 
call the Moderate Liberal in 
British politics; the Red Re- 
publican is an Anarchist. And 
the two ends will never work 
together. Hence we see that 
the great Federation meetings 
of Social Democrats invariably 
come to grief. They meet, 
they bring forward resolutions, 
they talk, they squabble, they 
fight—and the meeting breaks 
up in disorder. No wonder 
that the upper classes jeer. 

What will happen ip their 
ranks after the war no one can 
foretell. But were some genius 
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to appear who could combine 
the warring sections and pro- 
duce a united party, there 
might arise a strong Constitu- 
tional element which, after 
much strife, might conceivably 
lead Germany into the normal 
paths of civilised peace. As 
long, however, as the despotic 
class, backed by bayonets, is 
on top, there is little chance of 
this desirable consummation. 

The regeneration of Ger- 
many must come from below ; 
and until the lower classes 
have fair-play there will be 
no regeneration nor recon- 
stitution. 

The second solution regards 
not the interior of Germany, 
but the Allies. 

The German is by nature a 
bully. He is intolerably brutal 
and overbearing, even in times 


of peace, and any one weaker 
than himself, be it man, woman, 
child, or dog, he will kick or 
elbow out of his way. But he 
has the faults of a bully, and 
if his weaker adversary stands 
up to him and hits him hard, 
he will “climb down” and 
apologise. But mere argument 
has no effect; he must be 
physically hurt if any satis- 
factory result is to accrue, 
This fact, by the way, neither 
our Foreign Office nor the 
United States seem yet to 
have grasped. 

The moral is obvious. In 
order to convince an adversary 
who is totally incapable of 
understanding obvious facts, 
logic, or arguments, there is 
but one method left, which is 
—to hammer him until he 
does, Gq 




















For a few months previous 
to the invasion of last October 
the position in Serbia was 
interesting and curious. One 
knew that theoretically the 
country was at war, but prac- 
tically it was difficult to realise 
the fact. The various epi- 
demics which had immediately 
succeeded the last Austrian 
incursion, and had devastated 
the country, had subsided. 
Very many houses displayed 
the black flag, which in Serbia 
signifies a recent death in the 
family, and as all her able- 
bodied men were under arms, 
the work of the country was 
being carried on by the women 
and children; but Serbia is so 
accustomed to being at war 
that this is now accepted as 
the normal state of affairs, and 
to see men taking the place of 
women in the fields, or of the 
boy shepherds and swineherds 
on the hills, would seem strange 
and unnatural. The people 
themselves recognise this. One 
talked about the war imper- 
sonally, as of an old, forgotten, 
far-off thing, which did not 
affect Serbia now, and from 
which she was recovering. She 
had played her part, fought 
her battles and won them, 
suffered the dreadful plagues 
which followed, and emerged 
from her trials, sorely stricken, 
indeed, but triumphant, to rest 
on her laurels, while other 
nations, far away in other 
parts ef the world, carried on 
the strife, And though all 
elong her northern boundary, 
separated from her only by the 
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waters of the Danube, Serbia 
lay front to front with a 
gigantic, resolute, and implac- 
able foe; yet even at Poshare- 
vats, only twenty miles from 
that front, everything seemed 
very peaceful. From time to 
time we used to ride, with the 
Serbian officers who were our 
hosts, through maize-fields and 
vineyards, to the trenches near 
the river bank, whence we 
could see, across the Danube, 
the Austrians moving among 
their trenches. But on both 
sides it seemed to be only a 
game of war. One knew that 
the enemy’s forces were too 
busily engaged on the Russian 
and Italian borders to have 
time to spare for Serbia. And 
one gathered that they had 
been bitten so badly in their 
last invasion that they would 
be mere than twice shy about 
attempting another one. 

In Belgrade, however, when 
I arrived there at the begin- 
ning of last September, the 
position was different. Bel- 
grade, as every one who has 
access to an atlas now knows, 
lies at the junction of the 
Danube and the Save, imme- 
diately opposite the Austrian 
town of Semlin or Simon. It 
stands on hills overlooking 
those rivers, to which the lower 
part of the town extends. 
Belgrade had suffered severely 
from the bombardment of the 
previous year. Parts of her, 
especially those parts which 
lay near the rivers, were atill 
in ruins. There had been no 
opportunity to rebuild them, 
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or it had not been considered 
worth the trouble while the 
war lasted. The building oc- 
cupied by our staff of the 
Second Gymnasium Hospital, 
the Hotel Paris, which lay two 
or three hundred yards above 
that hospital, had been severely 
battered ; the windows had all 
been blown in, one wall had 
been knocked down, and the 
central heating pipes tangled 
inextricably. There was also 
reported to be an unexploded 
shell lying beneath one of the 
rooms, but this we forgot as 
one forgets the ghost in a 
haunted house, Belgrade had 
been in the enemy’s hands for 
some weeks, and still felt the 
shock. Some of her most pro- 
minent citizens had bevun 
hostages during that time, 
and had only escaped being 
carried off to Austria when 
the Austrians retired, because 
that retreat was so hurried 
that the enemy had had no 
time to think of anything 
except his own immediate 
affairs. These gentlemen had 
not yet recovered from the 
anxieties they had undergone. 
On all sides was evidence of 
war's reality, and not a day 
passed without an exchange of 
shots between the enemy bat- 
teries and the Serbian forts, 
manned and armed, some of 
them, by British, French, and 
Russian guns and gunners, 


' And yet a curious air of pre- 


sent security enveloped the 
city. It was an accepted 
fact that she was now safe 
and immune from _ further 
attack. There were even 
understood rules for the ex- 
change of shells. So long as 
our allies refrained from bom- 


barding Semlin, the unfortified 
parts of Belgrade were secure 
from molestation. But if on 
either side movements were 
observed at any spot which 
might give rise to the sus- 
picion that a new battery was 
being installed, or an old one 
moved, that spot became a 
target for shells. It was like 
an interrupted game of chess, . 
where the pieces had to be left 
in position. And it was alse 
understood that the enemy 
objected to the road from 
Belgrade to Topchider, the 
railway station some _ three 
miles from the city — the 
station in the town itself had 
been destroyed in the previous 
year—being used for the trans- 
port of stores. If carts or 
motor - cars were observed 
travelling along that route, 
a few shells were thrown on 
the road during the day by 
way of protest. That was the 
only means, but an effective 
means, of communication be- 
tween the two countries. 
There was thus enough firing 
to make life interesting and to 
accustom one to the sound of 
cannon and the scream of 
shrapnel shells ; but, neverthe- 
less, if there was one point on 
which the inhabitants of Bel- 
grade had made up their minds 
—and not only the men in the 
street but also the men in 
authority, who might be trusted 
to know—it was that the city 
itself was now safe, safe from 
any attempted assault, and safe 
even in case an assault should 
be attempted. The rivers had 
been heavily mined, and were 
commanded by guns from our 
side ; it was impossible for an 
invading force ever to cross 
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again. And the Austrians, it 
seemed, knew the hopelessness 
of an attack here too well ever 
to attempt one. Looking back 
now it is strange to think of 
the Fools’ Paradise in which 
we lived. 

This was the position at the 
beginning of September, but 
during that month the atmos- 
phere changed. The situation 
on the Bulgarian frontier be- 
came critical, and a large 
number of troops and many 
guns were sent south. Hitherto 
by far the greater part of the 
Serbian army, which could be 
estimated then roughly at 
300,000 men, had been collected 
in the north, in and around 
Belgrade, in Semendria, and 
about Posharevats. Now the 
force was divided and con- 
sequently greatly weakened. 
And in the meantime disquiet- 
ing reports of the concentra- 
tion of enemy troops near the 
Danube began to be received. 
It was known that a large 
force of Austrians and Ger- 
mans, variously stated to be 
200,000 to 300,000, had made 
its appearance near the 
Hungarian frontier, between 
Belgrade and Semendria. Ob- 
servers of the French Flying 
Corps brought this information, 
and it became evident that 
another attack on Serbia was 
contemplated, an attack that 
would in all probability syn- 
chronise with the outbreak of 
hostilities with Bulgaria. The 
question that exercised people’s 
mihds was, what would be the 
point of attack? Serbs who 
had deserted from the Austrian 
troops and swam across the 
Danube one night towards the 
end of the month reported that 
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Semlin had been evacuated by 
all non-combatants, and this 
was sufficient to induce the 
more timid of the inhabitants 
of Belgrade to pack up their 
traps and depart southward. 
Topchider station became be- 
sieged day and night by 
refugees entraining for Nish, 
and between the movement of 
troops and the flight of civilians 
travelling became very difficult. 
Some English men and women 
who were leaving for England 
at about this time were delayed 
for hours, even for days, in the 
train. On the other hand, 
however, encouraging rumours 
of all sorts were spread abroad 
and eagerly accepted. It was 
confidently stated that the 
French forces were at Nish. 
I was told this by a gentleman 
who should certainly have been 
in a position to know the truth, 
if any one in Belgrade could 
know it. The British were 
said to have landed in Salonika 
and to be advancing north. 
We had not then realised the 
fact that our rulers in England 
had not yet appreciated the 
extreme rarity of miracles 
nowadays, more especially of 
military miracles, and that the 
policy, if it can be called a 
policy, of despatching totally 
inadequate forces to different 
parts of the world, there to 
do what they could, was still 
being followed. I recollect 
that on one afternoon it was 
reported that white flags were 
flying from all the houses in 
Semlin, and this was interpreted 
by local optimists to mean that 
Austria was suing for peace. 
It was subsequently discovered 
that the afternoon sun shining 
on the windows of the houses 
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had caused the phenomenon. 
No white flags had been dis- 
played. But this was sympto- 
matic of the general situation 
and of the state of uncertainty 
in which the townspeople lived. 
Everybody felt that he was 
living in the shadow of a 
voleano on the point of erup- 
tion. In which direction would 
the burning lava flow? There 
was only one matter on which 
everybody had made up his 
mind, It would not take the 
direction of Belgrade, Al- 
though half the local force had 
been taken away, and many 
of the guns had also gone, 
those left were quite sufficient 
to safeguard the city, even if 
an attack were made. And 
there would be no attack be- 
cause of the mines; the Serbian 
authorities appeared to attach 
some magic qualities to the 
mines. So we lived on from 
day to day in our Fools’ Para- 
dise, while in the south the 
situation became hourly more 
critical, until we heard de- 
finitely that hostilities with 
Bulgaria had begun—hostilities 
which would certainly end in 
the complete destruction of the 
Bulgars. 

Early in the afternoon of 
October 5 an enemy aero- 
plane flew across the Danube 
and hovered over Belgrade. 
There was nothing extra- 
ordinary in this, for one or 
two came daily at this period, 
and it was part of the day’s 
routine to turn out and watch 
them being shelled by the anti- 
aircraft guns on our side; but 
there seemed to be something 
ominous in the determination 
with which this machine circled 
round and round, evidently 


making observations and taking 
photographs of the ferts and 
batteries. It was at no great 
height, perhaps 4000 feet, and 
it was very soon the target for 
every gun which could be 
brought to bear on it; but 
the occupants seemed quite 
unperturbed and impervious to 
danger. Hundreds of shrapnel 
shells were fired at it; it flew 
in and out of puffs of smoke 
and leoked as though it could 
not possibly escape destruction; 
but though I think it must 
have been hit more than once, 
it continued its flight serenely 
over the city, departing a little 
before sunset, no. doubt with 
mueh information, and having 
gratified the populace of Bel- 
grade by an exhibition of air- 
craftsmanship which they could 
not help admiring, whatever it 
might portend. 

And that it portended 
something soon became evi- 
dent, fer that night the bom- 
bardment of the city began, 
which was kept up without 
intermission until its final 
capture, 

And now I fear that this 
histery must become personal, 
because for the following few 
days every ene in Belgrade— 
every non-combatant, that is 
to say—was occupied with his 
own immediate affairs and had 
little time to spare for generali- 
ties. There was, indeed, no 
time even to think; there was 
only time to act, and not much 
for that. At first those of us 
who had been living in the 
town for some weeks did not 
pay much attention to the 
noise. We were used te bom- 
bardments of a [minor and 
comparatively innocuous de- 
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scription, varying in intensity 
from day to day, and thought 
that our friends acress the 
Danube were merely exhibit- 
ing rather more interest than 
usual in our affairs. Person- 
ally I was busy preparing 
our hospital for an increased 
number of patients; for the 
staff had just been augmented 
by the arrival of several nurses 
and two surgeons from Poshare- 
vats, where our field hospital 
had now been closed, and we 
had been promised a larger 
number ef patients when these 
should arrive by the Medical 
Military authorities, A number 
of patients duly arrived, but not 
from the quarter whence we 
expected them. 

So Tuesday night and 
Wednesday morning passed 
much as usual. No one, in- 
deed, could help noticing that 
the bombardment was increas- 
ing in violence, and it gradually 
became evident that something 
more than the usual exchange 
of compliments was in pro- 
gress; but no word reached 
me from anybody in authority 
to signify that any event of 
importance was anticipated, 
and the only course for us to 
pursue seemed to be to carry 
on our daily work. But by 
Wednesday afternoon the firing 
was incessant, shells began fall- 
ing very near us—our hospital 
was in the firing line—and at 
about three o’clock Mr S., an 
American, who had previously 
been attached to our hospital 
and who knew Belgrade well, 
came te tell me that that part 
of the town which lay between 
us and the river was being 
shelled, that many houses were 
being knocked down and 
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many civilians being killed 
and wounded. He volunteered 
to go to the assistance of these 
people, so I despatched our 
only available motor ambu- 
lance with him, two of our 
orderlies—Englishmen, and a 
number of Serbian orderlies, 
to the spot. The ambulance 
returned in half an hour with 
a melancholy load, and the 
driver,,a young Englishman 
named S., informed me that 
matters were very bad in the 
lower town, which was rapidly 
being reduced to ruins, in which 
men, women, and children were 
being buried. So I collected a 
few orderlies and an interpreter 
or two, and we started once 
more in the car to see what 
assistance could be given. It 
was evident that the enemy 
artillery was shelling the 
trenches on the river bank, 
and these houses, low down 
near the river and in the line 
of fire, naturally were coming 
in for their share. .I do not 
think for an instant that the 
fire was being directed on 
them with the intention of 
killing inoffensive people—they 
were cover that had to be 
cleared away; their demolition 
was incidental, and the fact 
that old. men, women, and 
children were being destroyed 
was due to the exigencies of 
the world-war. The Second 
Gymnasium Hospital, which 
was a large and prominent 
building, but from which our 
Red Cross flag flew, escaped 
almost scatheless. But the re- 
sult was as terrible as though 
the houses were being de- 
liberately shelled. Our de- 
seent seemed like a descent 
into the nether regions. It 
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was really hell. The desola- 
tion of the scene was indescrib- 
able and the din simply terrific. 
An incessant stream of shells 
was hurtling overhead and 
bursting all around, in the 
streets and against the houses. 
The patter of shrapnel falling 
was like the patter of rain on 
leaves. Telegraph wires were 
lying about in all directions, 
and the poles were swaying 
and falling. And to add to 
the horror, a large factory near 
by had been set on fire and was 
blazing furiously. But what 
struck me most forcibly was 
the entire absence of any sign 
of authority, or organisation 
for the help of the people here. 
They seemed to have been left 
to their fate. Not even a 
policoman was to be seen. 
Indeed not a living being of 
any sort was to be seen. Only 
from the houses came cries in 
reply to our shouts. We had 
to take complete control and 
do the best we could. 
Leaving the car where it 
had some protection from 
neighbouring houses, we went 
from house to house, and 
street to street, shouting to 
know where there were 
wounded, and trying to per- 
suade those who were able 
to walk to come out and go 
up to the upper town, where 
they would be safer. In a4 
short time the ambulance was 
full of wounded, some of whom 
we had dragged from fallen 
houses, and of those who for 
some reason were unable to 
walk, very old people or 
babies; and I then sent S. 
back with these to the hos- 
pital, remaining myself with 
the interpreter to try to inspire 


a little confidence into the 
terror -stricken people. And 
by degrees we got them to 
come out and march by com- 
panies up the hill to com- 
parative safety. But it was 
hard work, for they seemed 
paralysed by fear and un- 
willing to leave their shelters, 
which were really no shelters, 
There was one cellar into which 
we penetrated, where we were 
received by a screaming mob 
of old men, women with babies, 
and children. They seemed 
incapable of doing anything 
but scream, and as they did 
this all at once the noise was 
deafening, and it was impos- 
sible to get them to under- 
stand what we wanted, so I 
took up my position outside 
the house and waited for the 
return of the ambulance. We 
got them all out when it came, 
put those unable to walk into 
it, and prevailed on the others 
to go on foot to the hospital. 
But if they had not gone it 
occurs to me that they might 
all have been killed, suffocated 
perhaps, or buried in the ruins 
of the house; and this might 
then have well formed the 
basis for a charge of “atro- 
city” against the enemy. 
Whereas it would have been 
no “atrocity.” It would 
merely have been an incident 
of war, and therefore excusable 
in the eyes of those who do 
not consider all war atrocious. 
While I was waiting outside 
this house I was joined by 
Mr D., an Englishman for- 
merly attached to the staff 
of our hospital, and a well- 
known member of the British 
community in Belgrade. He 
had heard that I was in the 
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lower town, and had walked 
down to keep me company. 
So Wednesday afternoon 
wore away, and as dusk came 
on we were fairly certain that 
no wounded remained, at least 
in that part of the town, and 
that the others had left for 
the upper town. The ambu- 
lance was loaded with its last 
freight, and then D., the inter- 
preter—one Nicholas, a Serb 
born in Bosnia, who had spent 
many years in America, and 
had come over when the war 
broke out to offer his services 
to the Serbian Government— 
and I, walked back to the 
hospital, which we found full 
to overflowing and humming 
like a swarm of bees. Our 
average number of patients 
for the previous month had 
been fifty, and we had accom- 
modation for two hundred, but 
nobody knows how many were 
now gathered in the building. 
No attempt to take a census 
was made; indeed any such 
attempt would have been use- 
less, as patients were constantly 
coming and going. But all 
available beds were occupied, 
and the corridors were full of 
refugees, men, women, and 
children, many of them 
wounded, who had no other 
place of refuge. Ours was a 
military hospital, intended to 
be restricted to soldiers; but 
now all conventions had gone 
by the board, and civilians of 
every condition and of both 
sexes were being attended to 
in all the wards. Late in the 
afternoon we received a visit 
from Colonel H., the chief of 
the Belgrade Military Medical 
Staff, who inspected the place 
with me and expressed himself 
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as grateful for what we were 
doing. He told me then that 
there was a building on the 
hill behind the city, some two 
miles away, and near the insti- 
tution known as the American 
Hospital, prepared for us, to 
which we could move if evacu- 
ation of our present building 
should become necessary. He 
expressed no anxiety, however, 
with regard to the fate of 
Belgrade; nor do I believe that 
he felt any. 

At about eight o’clock that 
evening, as I was sitting at 
dinner in the Paris Hotel, a 
messenger arrived from Colonel 
H. to say that he was sending 
down a number of orderlies to 
bring up wounded from the 
trenches, and to ask if our 
ambulance could be sent to 
carry them up, so 8. and I 
started off once more, We 
went first to the American 
Hospital, where we interviewed 
Dr R., the Chief, a man whose 
name is a household word in 
Belgrade on account of the 
work he did there during the 
typhus epidemics and during 
the previous occupation of the 
Austrians, and who is well 
known in other parts of the 
world also. I asked him if he 
could take in the men I was 
going to bring up, as our 
capacities, in space and staff, 
were now becoming exhausted ; 
and on receiving his assurance 
that he was prepared to receive 
as many as might be necessary, 
we hurried off to overtake the 
band of Serbian Red Cross 
orderlies who had preceded us 
to the lower town. There was 
some confusion here, as no one 
seemed to know exactly where 
we were to go, but at length 
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I was taken to some temporary 
Officers’ Quarters near the 
trenches, where I was informed 
that most of the wounded had 
already been removed, but that 
there were a few cases who 
were unable to walk and who 
would be carried up if I would 
wait for them. So I went in 
search of S., who had stayed 


with the ambulance a little 


higher up in the town, and we 
brought it down to the house 
and waited for the men to 
arrive. And here I entered 
into conversation with a very 
young Serbian officer, charm- 
ing in locks and manners, as 
so many very young Serbian 
officers are. He told me how 
for two hours that afternoon 
he had been in the old fort, 
not far from our hospital, with 
shells falling and bursting all 
round him, thinking every 
moment that he must be hit. 
At length, he said, he could 
stand it no longer, so he went 
to his Colonel and confessed 
that it was too much fer his 
nerves, and was immediately 
dismissed to a place of less 
danger. I asked him if the 
enemy was going te attempt 
@ cressing, and he said he 
thought an attempt was going 
to be made. 

“And what will happen 
then?” I asked. 
. “Then there will be bombs,” 
he replied, smiling, and drew 
from his pocket a bemb which 
he gave me to examine. I 
wished him the best of luck, 
and shortly after he departed 
into the night and I saw him 
no more. 

After a delay of two hours 
or so, our wounded arrived on 
stretchers. There were only 


four who could not walk, and 
these we conveyed, two by two, 
to the American Hospital and 
handed over to the charge of 
Dr R. On our journey through 
the town we met bodies of 
troops being brought down 
silently and secretly to the 
trenches, and it was evident 
now that an attack was ex- 
pected that night. 

It was midnight when we 
got back to the Second Gym- 
nasium, and here I found the 
staff working under consider- 
able difficulties. The water 
supply of the town had been 
cut and the electric lighting 
station destroyed, and we were 
now dependent on buckets of 
water carried in frem the well 
outside and a moderate supply 
of candles. The shells also 
were coming nearer. One had 
burst just outside the kitchen, 
a room at the back facing the 
Danube, and four of the staff 
had been wounded by frag- 
ments of shrapnel which had 
come through the window. One 
of the Sisters, who happened to 


‘be there at the time, had been 


hit on the head and blown 
across the room on her hands 
and knees; one of the English 
orderlies had received a blow 
on. the head, and a Serbian 
erderly had been hit. These, 
fortunately, were all slight 
wounds, but the interpreter, 
Nicholas, the man who had 
been with me in the afternoon, 
had been seriously wounded in 
the right leg and was entirely 
incapacitated. Colenel H. 
had paid another visit to the 
hospital, and there had been 
some talk of evacuation. I 
therefore got into communica- 
tion with him on the telephone, 
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and he asked me if I thought 
the time had now come for 
moving, but after a short 
consultation with the senior 
members of the staff I replied 
that I did not think that was 
necessary, at least before day- 
light. In our present quarters 
we were doing good work, and 
we had a clean and airy build- 
ing to work in, with our stores 
and equipment about us. We 
had had some experience of 
Serbian hospital wards, and had 
no desire to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with them 
before that became absolutely 
necessary. Nevertheless, for 
the rest of the time that I 
spent at the hospital, I was 
pestered by two young Serbians, 
attached to us for clerical work, 
who continually brought me 
totally imaginary orders to 
quit, which they said had 
reached us over the telephone. 
At length I was constrained 
to tell the staff to pay no 
attention at all to these young 
men, who had __ evidenily 
completely lest their heads. 
My only regret was that I 
could not get rid of them 
altogether. 

I turned in at about half- 
past one, and at three was 
awakened with the news that 
the enemy had crossed the 
river and that rifle firing was 
going on in the streets of 
Belgrade. Both these state- 
ments, as I discovered subse- 
quently, were exaggerated. A 
body of the enemy had, indeed, 
crossed the river, but they had 
promptly been made prisoners. 
The hospital staff, however, 
had been alarmed and were 
making their way down to 
the Second Gymnasium, think- 
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ing that they would be safer 
there. Though somewhat 
doubtful on the point myself 
—because, as several blocks of 
houses stood between the hotel . 
and the hospital, they were 
certainly more secure from 
shell fire where they were—I 
dressed and having made a 
tour of tke building and 
ascertained that no one re- 
mained there, went down the 
hill to the Second Gymnasium, 
where I found a rather agitated 
assembly. And indeed it was 
not surprising that they were 
agitated, for by this time the 
bombardment had _ nearly 
reached its height, the hospital 
had been struck twice, and 
though no serious damage had 
been done, windows were con- 
tinually being blown in and 
the crash of the falling glass 
was in itself alarming. Again 
I rang up Colonel H. on the 
telephone to ask the latest 
news, and received from him 
@ reassuring reply to the effect 
that the battle on the Danube 
was already over, and that the 
invaders had been repulsed. 
So we settled down, with our 
frightened crowd of patients 
and refugees, to wait for day- 
light. And very proud I felt 
of the staff with whom I was 
working. For theugh the 
sound of the guns was now 
terrific and the scream and 
explosion of the shells in- 
cessant; though the houses on 
each side of us and the one on 
the opposite side of the street, 
farther from the river, had 
been destroyed, while the 
street itself looked as though 
it had been devastated by an 
earthquake,—yet all our people 
went about their work in the 
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most unconcerned fashion, as 
though they had been accus- 
tomed to bombardments all 
their lives. 

As dawn drew on I went up 
to the top storey of the build- 
ing and looked out of the 
windows of a ward facing 
the Danube. It was a won- 
derful sight, but it was difficult 
to realise that one was wateh- 
ing a real battle at such close 
quarters. It was so exactly 
like a stage effect. Scarcely a 
mile away, across the river, lay 
the enemy artillery, hidden in 
low scrub and brushwood and 
only te be discovered by the 
flashes which constantly illum- 
inated the darkness, —fiashes 
followed almost immediately 
by the roar of the guns. And 
between the flash and the roar 
came the scream of a shell. 
Some of these shells flew over- 
head, some fell short, and some, 
a few, burst with a flash and a 
roar just about us. And the 
factory which had been set on 
fire the previous afternoon and 
had blazed throughout the 
night still lit up the scene. 
Indeed I am inclined to think 
that it must have been due to 
this light that our hospital 
escaped as it did, for by it the 
building, with its Red Cross 


flag, could clearly be seen. At, 


some distance to the left pon- 
toons laden with troops were 
slowly crossing and recrossing 
the river, and behind all were 
the search-lights streaming 
from side to side. The first 
few of the pontoons had been 
blown up or destroyed by our 
shell fire, and the troops who 
earliest effected a landing were 
made prisoners or slaughtered, 
but it was evident that Colonel 


H. had been unduly optimistic 
in his statement. The battle 
was not over yet. 

At six o’clock, when the sun 
had risen, I determined to go 
and interview that gentleman. 
I found him asleep in his bed, 
but he expressed his intention 
of coming down at once to see 
the state of affairs, and at 
eight he paid us a visit, and 
the question of evacuating the 
Second Gymnasium was again 
discussed. Personally I was 
very reluctant to leave it. I 
suppose one always is reluctant 
to go, in such cases, because it 
seems like a confession of de- 
feat. And it was very hard to 
believe that Belgrade was going 
to fall. However, in view of 
the risks we were running, and 
of the fact that so far from 
decreasing the bombardment 
seemed now to be increasing in 
intensity, Colonel H. at length 
gave me a definite order to 
evacuate the building and to 
take our patients up the hill to 
the quarters he had placed at 
our disposal there. He pro- 
mised to send down a large 
number of stretchers and 
stretcher-bearers to assist in 
their removal. 

Before long these men 
arrived and the evacuation 
of the Second Gymnasium 
was begun. Such of the 
patients as were able to sit 
up were taken to their new 
quarters in the ambulance or 
the hospital carriage, a two- 
horse vehicle which had been 
placed permanently at our 
disposal by the medical auth- 
orities, while the more serious 
cases were carried on stretchers. 
Early in the afternoon the 
business was finished, and the 
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last car-load, consisting of our 
surgical instruments and some 
of the more indispensable por- 
tions of the equipment, left the 
hospital. At two o’clock I 
went back to the hotel to look 
for something to eat, and here 
I found several members of the 
staff at work on the construc- 
tion of a large Union Jack, for 
the preparation of which I had 
asked in view of possible diplo- 
matic complications consequent 
on our new proximity to the 
American Hospital, which flew 
the Stars and Stripes. If one 
had by this time been capable 
of being affected by anything, 
I think I should have been 
affected by the sight of these 
English ladies, amid all the 
noise and commotion that was 
going on outside, kneeling on 
the floor of our dining-room, 
quietly working at that flag. 
And it is sad to think that after 
all we had no use for it. 

But it was time to move 
from the hotel now, and after 
lunch everybody left, carrying 
small hand-bags. The heavier 
luggage was to be fetched 
later, if necessary, but we all 
hoped that we should be back 
before long. I went to my 
room to pack, as I had had 
no time hitherto for personal 
matters. And never shall I 
forget that packing. My room 
looked out on the principal 
street of Belgrade, and outside 
its opsn windows all the devils 
from hell seemed to be making 
holiday. Not for an instant 
did the noise cease, and 
mingled with the scream of 
shells came now occasionally 
the long drawn-out ping of a 
rifle bullet hurtling by the 
window to flatten itself against 
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an adjacent wall. I am not 
by nature a scientific packer, 
although I can pack quickly 
when necessary, but on that 
afternoon, expecting as I did 
momentarily the arrival of 
some infernal missile in the 
room, I eclipsed all previous 
records, and the state of the 
various bags must have been 
a shock to any one who may 
have had occasion to open 
them. Personally, I have not 
since had an opportunity of 
doing so. 

Most of the rest of the after- 
noon was spent by me in 
searching for temporary quar- 
ters for the staff near our new 
hospital. The Hotel Paris was 
too far away, and it was 
obvious that we could not find 
accommodation in the hospital 
itself. We still hoped that the 
attack on Belgrade was going 
to be repulsed, and that soon 
we should once more find our- 
selves ensconced in the Second 
Gymnasium. Reinforcements 
were being hurried from the 
south, and the Serbian auth- 
orities still expressed them- 
selves as confident of victory ; 
though Colonel H. informed 
me that if it should become 
necessary for us to leave the 
city I should be given several 
hours’ notice. But in the 
meantime some temporary 
arrangement must be made. 
We could not live in the new 
hospital for various reasons, 
and I considered myself for- 
tunate when at length I secured 
a large building, known as the 
School, furnished with a suffi- 
cient number of beds and 
other necessary furniture, a 
few hundred yards outside the 
grounds of the American Hos- 
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pital. To this building we 
brought the heavy luggage, 
and when he had deposited his 
last load, Mirke, the driver of 
our carriage, approached and 
asked me the usual question, 
“At what time shall I come 
in the morning?” Now Mirko 
was in his own way a remark- 
able character. He was an old 
soldier, not in age but in ser- 
vice, who had been wounded in 
the last Balkan war—already 
very ancient history—and his 
wound had so affected him that 
no one could ever tell whether 
he was sober or not. That 
is to say, his behaviour gen- 
erally pointed to the conclu- 
sion that he was drunk, but 
the charitable attributed his 
eccentricities to his wound, 
which was in his head. In 
any case, he was quite impervi- 
ous to correction. When his 
faults, which were numerous, 
but of which an habitual dis- 
regard of instructions was the 
most annoying, were pointed 
out to him, he would smile 
benevolently, agree cordially 
that his conduct was altogether 
reprehensible, and promise to 
be good in future. On this 
particular day he had raised 
my ire by driving his friends 
about the city when he should 
have been conveying the 
patients to their new abode, 
so when he asked me at what 
time I should want him in the 
merning, I turned on him fero- 
ciously and assured him that 
I never wished to set eyes on 
him again. But Mirko was 
used to harsh treatment. 
“But at what time shall I 
eome to-morrow ?” he inquired 
again, smiling as urbanely as 
ever. “Come at eight o’clock,” 


I said to get rid of him, and 
thought no more about it, 

I returned at dusk to our 
new hospital and sat for a time 
discussing the situation with 
those members of the staff who 
were not asleep or engaged 
on duty, but before long it 
occurred to me that the 
hospital account books and all 
our records were still at the 
Second Gymnasium. The cash- 
box containing the funds of 
the Unit, which I always kept 
with my personal luggage, had 
been brought up the hill; but 
in the press of other matters I 
had quite forgotten the books, 
and it was therefore necessary 
to make another jeurney to the 
Second Gymnasium to get 
them. By this time the 
English orderlies were asleep, 
wern out by their labours of 
the last two days. One, MrC., 
was wounded, and though he 
had borne up valiantly hitherto 
and had insisted on doing duty 
as though he were not hurt, 
even he had succumbed to 
exhaustion now. S., the driver 
of the ambulance, was also 
asleep, and he had had so much 
and such hard work lately 
that I had not the heart to 
rouse him; ner did I care to 
take the car alone. But it 
was necessary to get the books, 
so I started on foot to go down 
the hill, asking that some 
dinner should be kept for me; 
for Colonel H. had promised to 
supply us with meals from the 
large Serbian hospital on the 
hill. I had not gone far, how- 
ever, before I was overtaken 
by Miss H., one of our voluntary 
workers, who expressed her 
intention of going with me. I 
tried to induce her to return, 
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as I knew that a descent into 
the town now must be 
dangerous to seme extent, but 
Miss H. insisted on accompany- 
ing me, and declined to return 
even when I told her definitely 
to do so; and I was sub- 
sequently very grateful for her 
assistance, without which I 
could not have got threugh 
my business. So we continued 
our journey together, and it 
was certainly a weird experi- 
ence, When once we had left 
the hill behind us we met no 
one but seldiers, mounted for 
the most part, hurrying to 
and from the scene ef the 
battle near the river; and it 
was curious how the mere 
fact of meeting a body of men 
coming from the direction of 
the trenches depressed one, as 
though it were now all over, 
while the sight of a troop 
going down cheered one up 
again. There were no lights. 
Bat for the awful noise of the 
shells and the ping of the 
bullets, which every now and 
then struck the walls over our 
heads, it might have been the 
City of Dreadful Night itself. 
We walked past the King’s 
Palace, past the large Hotel 
Balkan and the Hotel Paris, 
our recent home, down to the 
Second Gymnasium, which we 
found deserted, though I had 
asked that a guard might be 
placed over our stores here in 
case of looting in the town. 
This had been promised, but 
I suppose the matter had been 
forgotten or perhaps no men 
were available, There were no 


lights in the hospital, of course, 
bat Miss H. struck matches 
while I collected the books and 
papers in a box. Then we left, 
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I carrying the box on my head 
while Miss H. carried my type- 
writer and a coat which she 
recollected at the last moment 
she had left hanging in the 
hall. On the way back we 
called at the Hotel Paris, as 
I wanted to see what luggage 
had been left there, in case we 
might have an opportunity of 
collecting it the next day. We 
made a tour of the building, 
and then started on our return 
journey, which was slow and 
laborious, as I soon found the 
weight of the box on my head 
beginning to tell, and had to 
step at intervals to rest. At 
length we reached the School, 
where our burdens were de- 
posited, and here we found 
Mr M., our senior Serbian in- 
terpreter, a gentleman who had 
never failed to be of the greatest 
assistance, and whose advice on 
all affairs connected with the 
hospital I had found invaluable. 
He met us with the air of one 
who has portentous news to 
impart, and informed me that 
during my absence our entire 
staff had left Belgrade. We 
went up to the hospital and 
there found Dr S., one of 
our surgeons, alone, making 
his rounds of the wards by 
the light of a dimly-burning 
lantern which he carried. He 
told me that while I was away 
some kind of instruction re- 
lating to evacuation had ar- 
rived, which had been taken 
to mean that we should leave 
Belgrade, and that acting on 
this the rest of the staff had 
started off on foot for Raisnik, 
the railway-base about twelve 
miles away —trains were no 
longer running to Topchider, 
as that portion of the line was 
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now being heavily shelled—but 
that he did not know what their 
ultimate destination might be. 
He himself had remained behind 
to look after the patients, of 
whom there were not many 
now, a8 all who could walk 
had been sent away. Subse- 
quently I discovered that what 
had taken place was as follows. 
Instructions had been received 
by the Serbian Military Medical 
authorities from Headquarters 
at Kraguivats ordering them 
to leave Belgrade, and Colonel 
H. had sent a message to me 
to say that if I wished to do so 
I could apply these instructions 
to our staff also. As he was 
unable to find me, the messenger 
had naturally communicated 
his message to the senior sur- 
geon, who had taken it as a 
definite order to leave, and had 
acted on it. Matters had been 
further complicated by the two 
young Serbian clerks, who had 
been so panic-stricken in the 
morning, and whose only desire 
was to get away from Belgrade. 
They had resorted to their 
former tactics, and had dis- 
seminated a purely imaginative 
message to the effect that I 
had gone on to Raisnik and 
had telephoned for the rest of 
the staff to follow me there. 
Mr M. informed me that he 
was leaving for Raisnik at 
once with his wife and child, 
in a carriage which he had 
secured, and offered to take 
one of us with him. I urged 
Miss H. to avail herself of this 
opportunity, as our utility at 
Belgrade seemed now to be 
at an end, but she declined to 
leave Dr S. and me, so we 
three settled ourselves to spend 
the night looking after our 
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patients. I paid several visits 
to the American Hospital, 
where I found Dr R. as kind 
and helpful as ever. He took 
charge of the cash-box and of 
the books, for I had begun to 
realise—our ambulance havin 
now departed—that I should 
not be able to take much away 
with me, and expressed himself 
ready to take over the charge 
of the patients. During one 
of these visits, at about eleven 
o'clock, I received an order by 
telephone from Colonel G., the 
Head of the Military Medical 
Headquarter Staff at Kragui- 
vats—Colonel H., the usual in- 
termediary for orders, having 
now left—to remove my person- 
nel and matériel to Jagodina, a 
town some forty miles down the 
line, where a hospital would 
be prepared for us. To this I 
was obliged to reply that the 
removal of any matériel was 
out of the question, as no 
means of transport were avail- 
able, and that I did not at that 
moment know where my per- 
sonnel were, but intended to 
go and look for them in thé 
morning. I had been promised 
a sufficient number of carts for 
the removal of our stores, if 
that should ever become nec- 
essary, but when the time 
arrived no carts of any descrip- 
tion were to be procured. I 
found, indeed, that even the 
Government medical stores had 
been abandoned, as it was 
found impossible to move 
them. 

We had divided the night 
into watches of two hours 
each, but none of our small 
party obtained much sleep. 
For one thing, theré was a sort 
of three-cornered conspiracy 
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for the purpose of allowing 
each one to get more than his 
legitimate share of sleep, 
which resulted in each curtail- 
ing his own hours of rest; and 
for another, the sound of the 
guns was now approaching, 
shells were dropping and 
bursting occasionally in the 
hospital grounds, while to- 
wards morning a@ new and 
alarming kind of noise, that of 
the machine-guns, mingled 
with the general uproar, and 
effectually dispelled any idea 
of slumber. And throughout 
that strange night our build- 
ing was used as a sort of rest- 
house by soldiers, wounded and 
unwounded, in additien to the 
in-patients, They wandered 
in and out en their way from 
the trenches to a new destina- 
tion, so that it was no sur- 
prise, when visiting a ward, to 
find it occupied by a lot of 
men quite different from those 
one had left sleeping there half 
an hour previously, 

Towards morning we brewed 
tea, and began to make our 
preparations for a move. It 
had been decided overnight 
that Dr S. and Miss H. should 
remain at the American Hos- 
pital, and Dr R. had expressed 
himself as glad to make use 
of their services there, where 
every assistance was urgently 
wanted, Indeed this was suffi- 
ciently obvious, for the state 
of that hospital baffles desorip- 
tion. All through the night 
wounded men were being 
brought in, and the place 
resembled only s shambles. 
There was blood everywhere, 
and miserable men were lying 
and sitting in all the corridors 
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waiting for attention. It was 
a@ sight to make the most 
ardent militarist ponder. So 
I was preparing -for a solitary 
walk to Raisnik, when compli- 
cations were raised by Nicholas, 
the wounded interpreter. This 
man was in a state bordering 
on frenzy from terror. He 
was, as I have said, a 
Bosnian by birth, and there- 
fore de jure an Austrian 
subject. That being the case, 
he had quite made up his mind 
that if he were made prisoner 
he would be shot as a deserter. 
I had censulted Dr R. on the 
point, as he had had some 
experience of the enemies’ 
methods during the last in- 
cursion, and he agreed that 
this was quite possible. Yet 
Nicholas was unable to walk,’ 
and Dr S. was quite sure that 
if he attempted to do so his 
wound would certainly break 
out afresh and he would pro- 
bably bleed to death. Indeed, 
Dr 8S. refused to allow him to 
go, and I confess that the 
prospect of wandering abeut 
Serbia in its present state with 
@ man unable to put one foot 
to the ground and liable to 
collapse at any moment, made 
no great appeal to my imagi- 
nation. But Nicholas was 
even then nearly in a state of 
collapse from fear. He swore 
that anything was preferable 
to being taken by the Austrians, 
and that he could make any 
effort necessary for escape. I 
rather think that in his case 
fear, if it could not lend wings 
to his feet, at least accelerated 
his recovery. At any rate, I 
consented to take him with me 
and trust to aa So we 
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dressed him as well as we could, 
and I left him while I went 
down to the School to get our 
own luggage transferred to the 
American Hospital, where Dr 
R. had undertaken to give it 
shelter. And here, miracu- 
lously as it seemed to me, I 
found Mirko with the carriage. 
I had entirely forgotten my 
instructions of the previous 
day, and at first was quite 
under the impression that it 
was a direct interposition of 
whatever deity it is that 
manages these affairs, but 
Mirko soon dispelled any il- 
lusions. He was as cheerful 
as ever—indeed I think that 
as an old soldier he was 
thoroughly enjoying himself 
—but he informed me that 
his horses would never be 
able to get to Raisnik. He 
would go as far as he 
could, and then we must get 
out and walk. In the mean- 
time he assisted me to transfer 
our luggage to the American 
Hospital. This took time, and 
it was nine o'clock before I 
went to say good-bye to Miss 
H. and Dr S.—not an easy 
proceeding in the circum- 
stances. We got Nicholas into 
the carriage and turned to 
drive off, and then I noticed 
that Miss H.’s suit-case had 
been left on the box, so Mirko 
was directed to go once more 
to the American Hospital, 
where, for the first time that 
morning, I saw Dr R., who had 
just got up from a few hours’ 
rest. He told me that he had 
been thinking matters over, 
and had come to the conclu- 
sion that it would be better for 
Dr S. and Miss H. to go with 
me. He was going to have a 


very difficult time, he said, and 
wished to have his hands per- 
fectly free for the fight he was 
going to put up. If two 
Britishers were found among 
his staff there might be com- 
plications, and his position 
would be weakened. He said 
that he would come over him- 
self at once to take charge of 
our patients so that we might 
all be free to depart. Selfishly 
I rejoiced in my heart as I 
returned to convey this news | 
to my late companions. Of 
course all this time shells were 
falling and bursting around us 
—it was the strangest setting 
for these negotiations — and 
when I got back to our own 
place I found Miss H., assisted 
by two Serbian nurses sent 
ever by Dr R., engaged in 
drawing the beds into the 
centre of the wards. A shell 
had just burst immediately 
overhead, blowing in the win- 
dows, and some of the glass 
had fallen on the patients. 
Se now a new position had 
developed itself which required 
new arrangements. Dr S. and 
Miss H. set to work to label 
the patients with their various 
complaints, and to make their 
own preparations for departure. 
Miss H. collected and packed 
up our surgical instruments, a 
very good and valuable set, 
which she had the satisfaction 
of seeing landed in England 
some months later. This was, 
indeed, the only portion of our 
equipment that was saved 
from Belgrade, and it was, 
therefore, largely due to Miss 
H.’s presence of mind and care 
that we were able to be of any 
use subsequently. We col- 
lected the rest of our stuff and 
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locked it in a room against our 
return, which never took place. 
Then Dr R. arrived and our 
charges were formally handed 
over to him, and so, at length, 
we were ready to depart. The 
last quarter of an hour was 
spent in hunting for a favourite 
pipe which Dr S. had mislaid, 
and which had probably been 
annexed by one of the patients. 
It was really hard work leav- 
ing that hospital. The sick 
men were so sorry to see us go, 
and it was so evident that they 
thought we were deserting 
them—and so, I suppose, we 
were, 

The big clock in the tower 
at the entrance to the grounds 
of the American Hospital stood 
at twenty minutes to eleven 
when we eventually departed 
and drove along the road to 
Raisnik, a road crowded with 
refugees, and by the side of 
which wounded men and dead 
horses lay, harvest of the shell- 
ing to which it had been sub- 
jected during the previous 
night. No shells were falling 
now, and before long we 
reached a distance from which 
the boom of the guns sounded 
faint and almost soothing. At 
the summit of the hill behind 
Belgrade we stopped to look 
back on the city. Several fires 
had broken out now, the smoke 
of whieh rose up perpendicu- 
larly, for the air was still; but 
except for these, there was no 
sign that anything unusual 
was taking place. 

A little beyond Torlak, the 
Military Headquarter Staff 
Office, we were overtaken by 
three members of the British 
Admiral’s Staff, who looked at 
me with much astonishment. 
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“What are you doing here?” 
one of them, F., inquired. 

“T am going to look for my 
Unit,” I replied. 

“T saw some of your Unit 
last night,” said F, “One of 
them told me that you had 
gone to Raisnik, and tele- 
phoned from there that the 
rest of the party were to 
follow you.” 

“Indeed,” I remarked—my 
feelings can be better imag- 
ined than described. “What 
did you say to that?” 

“T told them they had better 
go to Nish and report them- 
selves to the Inspector-General 
of British Hospitals.” 

“Thank you,” I replied. 
“Then I suppose I must fol- 
low them to Nish.” 

They rode on their way, but I 
was very glad to have met them. 

Half- way to Raisnik we 
picnicked by the roadside. 
Nicholas was wonderfully 
cheered up by the prospect 
of escape, and his appetite 
surprised us all. At Raisnik, 
where we arrived at four 
o’clock, for the horses held 
out in spite of Mirko’s gloomy 
prognostications—perhaps be- 
cause Mirko had lunched well 
—we found Mr M. still wait- 
ing for a train to take him 
south. He told us that the 
rest of our party had gone to 
Meladonovats, twenty miles or 


‘so down the line, where we 


should find them. 

And find them we did, in the 
camp of a friendly Scottish 
Unit, where we eventually ar- 
rived some time in the early 
hours of Saturday, October 
9, and where we and a 
motley retinue, which had 
attached itself to us on our 
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journey through, were also hos- 
pitably received and housed. 
We came as refugees and sup- 
pliants for charity. Indeed, 
with the exception of Miss H.’s 
suit-case, whieh went some way 
to detract from our air of utter 
destitution, we had practically 
no luggage at all, as there was 
no room in the carriage for 
personal impedimenta, and we 
had to think of the horses, 
Personally I considered myself 
fortunate in being able to 
carry off the proverbial tooth- 
brush, a change of underwear, 
and a few handkerchiefs. And, 
curiously or uncuriously enough, 
I never felt so free and inde- 
pendent as when I left Belgrade 
with the small linen bag hung 
round my back. The rest of 
our kit, mine and Dr S.’s, 
remained in the American 
Hospital, and to this day we 
have had no further sight of 
it. I only hope it has been 
found serviceable by our friends 
and not by foes. But at least 
I remembered to rob the till ; 
for when it began to dawn on 
us that our absence from Bel- 
grade was likely to be of some 
considerable duration, I ex- 
tracted from the cash-box a 
large roll of notes which sub- 
sequently proved of great use. 

Nor have I seen Dr R. since 
that day, but the conjunction 
of his name with the idea of 
luggage reminds me of a story 
concerning him which I heard 
recently, and which is so good, 
that if it is not true it ought to 
betrue. It was related to me as 
veracious history, and I must re- 
peat it here, with full apologies 
in case it lack veracity.° 


He had been greatly dis- 
turbed at the proximity of the 
shells to the grounds of his 
hospital, which he considered 
to be neutral territory. In- 
deed, some days previously he 
had told me that he had tele- 
graphed to his Ambassador in 
Vienna, asking that a protest 
on the subject might be made 
on his behalf, and on the 
morning on which I bade him 
farewell he was exceedingly 
angry, because the shells were 
now falling actually within 
the sacred precincts, and close 
to his buildings. It appears 
that one of these shells, which 
had fallen near by but had 
failed to explode, had at length 
been secured by Dr R. and 
carefully put by to lend weight 
to his arguments when he 
himself should visit Vienna. 
In due time he started on his 
journey, with the missile packed 
safely in one of his portman- 
teaus (it was suggested that 
it was one of mine, but I do 
not think this likely), At 
Buda-Pesth it was necessary 
to change trains, and this piece 
of luggage was seized upon 
by a burly Hungarian porter, 
who, after the manner of por- 
ters all the world over, hurled 
it on to the platform, where 
it exploded with a terrific 
report, bringing down part 
of the station and frightening 
the lives out of the station 
staff. Unfortunately history 
does not relate how Dr RB. 
extricated himself from 4 
situation which, diplomatic- 
ally, must have been a difficult 
one even for him. 

R. C. G. 






































TWO’S TWO. 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


CHAPTER X.—THE TWO CANVAS BAGS. 


OnE of the  pleasantest 
features of Sutherbury Park 
was the avenue of limes; not 
the main avenue from the 
Londen road, but a long and 
narrow glade between two rows 
of ancient trees, leading to a 
postern in the boundary wall. 

Down this, on a placid, sun- 
shiny afterneon, Miss Joyce 
Demayne strolled very thought- 
fully, her eyes on the ground, 
the charms of the day and 
place unheeded. When she 
happened to look up she saw, 
between the trees ahead, Major 
Peckenham. He too was walk- 
ing slowly—extremely slowly 
for a man of his brisk habits. 

Like all women of sound 
instincts, Miss Demayne ap- 
proved ef military gentlemen ; 
especially when they looked the 
part as satisfactorily as the 
Major. And like all good 
judges of women, the Major 
highly approved of Joyce De- 
mayne; in fact, he had even 
gone the length of adding up 
his salary, pension, and private 
means, and subtracting from 
the total the hypothetical cost 
of a lady and, say, two 
children, 

The remainder, he perceived 
at once, was quite inadequate 
to support a gentleman as a 
gentleman ought to be sup- 
ported, but the calculation 
showed the exceptional nature 
of his approval. He had only 





made it about eight times 
before in his whole life. 

Yet though she looked par- 
ticularly engaging this morning 
in a short walking skirt and 
the most becoming soft felt hat, 
he never quickened his stride, 
and his manner when they met 
was abstracted. So likewise 
was hers; and in fact, after 
saying “Good morning,” they 
stood for a moment in silence. 
She was the first to speak. 

“T presume Sir Wyverne has 
teld you he is going abroad?” 
she said. 

From his sudden look at her, 
she seemed to have touched the 
very topic on his own mind. 

“Oh, then he has told you?” 
said he. 

“But evidently not any one 
else. Even his mother is not 
te be informed till after he has 

one.” 

“T knew he was keeping it 
pretty dark.” 

“Tt seems to me a little 
strange,” she said tentatively. 

He looked at her very in- 
tently for a moment. 

“Miss Demayne,” he said in 
an earnest voice, “I am going 
to ask yeu something. It’s a 
question of great interest to 
us both. Excuse me for one 
moment.” 

The words and the voice sent 
a strange suspicion shooting 
through her mind. She had 
never loeked upon the Majer as 
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that kind of admirer, but then 
men were men. 

His next procedure, however, 
raised an even graver sus- 
picion. Darting from her side, 
he passed between two of the 
trees and carefully peered round. 
Then he crossed the glade and 
did the same on the other side. 
She remembered having been 
proposed to several times be- 
fore, and though the gentlemen 
had always sought solitude 
first, they had never taken such 
extraordinary precautions. Yet 
the Major seemed the last man 
to have a nervous breakdown. 

“‘Have you seen any strange 
men about the place?” he 
asked in a low voice as he 
came close to her again. 

She looked a little startled. 
“No,” she said, “not since I 
met Mr Archie Fitz-Wyverne.” 

“Have you seen him again?” 

She shook her head. 

“Or any other stranger?” 

‘‘Not about the house or 
park. Do you suspect there 
are any?” 

He nodded, and to himself 
he said— 

“Where the devil does he 
keep the fellows?” 

“ But surely you don’t think 
they are likely to be behind 
the trees!” she cried. 

“Upon my word, I haven't 
the foggiest notion what to 
think,” he said gravely. “The 
thing is getting on my nerves. 
There are certain people some- 
where, and not knowing where, 
I’m beginning to look for them 
every where.” 

“Is Mr Fitz-Wyverne one of 
them?” she demanded. 

He became evasive, 

“Certain people were here, 


and I’ve made quiet inquiries 
and worked out the railway 
time-tables, and I can’t account 
for things unless they are here 
all the time!” 

He fell silent for a few 
moments, and then in an even 
more confidential voice he 
said— 

“You have some influence 
with Wyverne, Miss Demayne.” 

“Oh, very little!” she said 
hastily, her colour rising just 
perceptibly. 

“ Well, anyhow, you can have 
if you like, and if you will use 
it for his own good, I'll tell 
you what I wish you'd per- 
suade him to do—to tell the 
truth!” 

* About what?” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Just get it into his head 
that if he trusts people at all, 
he oughtn’t to tell them 
whackers. Do it in your own 
tactful way. Give it the 
feminine touch—the high- 
souled beautiful influence of 
woman and—er—all that, but 
make him stop fibbing!” 

She had never before known 
Major Peckenham rise to such 
heights of eloquence, and was 
naturally impressed. At the 
same time, his commission 
struck her as a trifle vague. 

“T can hardly‘ believe he is 
deliberately untruthful——” 
she began. 

“Put it like that! Put it 
like that!” cried the Major 
warmly. ‘“That’s the way to 
influence us—appeal to our 
higher nature!” 

“But won’t you even tell me 
what untruth he has told?” 
she pleaded. 

Murder will out,” he an- 
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swered darkly, “and so prob- 
ably will this,” 

With this cryptic forecast, 
he raised his hat and turned 
away. Then he turned back. 

“By the way,” he added, 
‘remember I’m always gh 
service while Wyverne is away. 
Come and tell me at once if 
anything seems at all queer. 
I'm afraid I won't have 
much time to come up to 
the house. I have two men 
coming to-night to stay with 
me,” 

“Your brothers?” she asked 
hopefully (the Major had three 
brothers in the army and two 
in the navy—all very gallant 
gentlemen). 

‘““No,” he said hastily, “no 
such luck. Quite different 
fellows. Good-bye.” 

She thought his manner 
seemed stranger than ever as 
he made this last speech. 

She got back to the house in 
time for tea. Sir Wyverne, 
as usual, was there, and as 
usual was politeness itself to 
the old lady. He and his 
secretary barely exchanged a 
word. 

After dinner he sent for 
her to come to the study. 
She happened to be passing 
through the hall when she got 
the message, and so it was that 
she appeared a little sooner 
than she was probably ex- 
pected, 

“Oh!” exclaimed the baronet 
hurriedly, “I—er—just one 
moment!” 

In each hand he held a 
plump little canvas bag, and as 
he spoke he turned away from 
her, put them on his desk and 
closed the top. She distinctly 
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heard a metallic clink as he 
set them down. 

There had been a marked 
constraint in their bearing 
towards one another for the 
past two days—ever since the 
visit of Archibald, and this 
incident seemed on his part to 
increase it. 

“T only just wanted to tell 
you,” said he, “that I am 
leaving for Paris to-night.” 

“To-night!” she exclaimed, 

“ Yes—important business— 
a sudden call. I’m leaving 
rather quietly. Please give 
this note to my mother in the 
morning. It’s to—er—explain 
things.” 

She took the note, and there 
was a moment of silence. It 
might have been the psycho- 
logical moment, for a tactful - 
homily on truthfulness, as she 
realised afterwards; but at the 
time it was the last thing she 
thought of, 

“Well, good-bye,” said he; 
and they shook hands. 

She had reached the door, 
when he spoke again. 

“T should be greatly obliged 
if you would regard this—er— 
incident as confidential,” he 
said, with his most engaging 
smile, ‘It sounds mysterious, 
but—do you mind?” 

His smile was always charm- 
ing, but to-night the thing 
that struck her about it was 
its reminiscent suggestion of 
somebody else, For an instant 
she was puzzled, and then she 
remembered, it was Archibald 
Fitz-Wyverne ! 

“D you mean my coming 
to the study?” 

“Yes —the whole thing. 
Just tell my mother I left the 
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note out for her. You see, I 
shall probably walk to the 
station and carry what I need 
in a handbag, and——” He 
broke off, and then added, “ By 
the way, I think on the whole 
you had better say I saw you 
and that I told you this. 
Good-bye again.” 

At this point the idea of the 
homily did strike Miss De- 
mayne rather forcibly, but it 
was clearly not the most tact- 
ful moment. 

Early hours was one of Lady 
Warrington - Browne’s leading 
principles, and by half-past ten 
Joyce was in her room, and 
silence had fallen on the house. 
She was in no mood for sleep, 
and for a long time sat in a 
wicker chair before the fire 
thinking and wondering. The 
picture that persistently rose 
before her mind was of an 
opulent and respected baronet 
leaving his house on foot in 
the dead of night, equipped 
with a handbag for a visit to 
Paris. 

The clock on her mantelpiece 
struck softly. She ‘looked up 
and saw that it was half-past 
eleven, and then it occurred to 
her that the only night train 
for London, or for anywhere 


CHAPTER XI.-—THE 


By 11 P.M. the peaceful 
town of Sutherbury prepared 
for rest. The nightly prom- 
enade of youths and maidens 
ebbed till the old stones of 
the High Street were left 
almost bare. An economical 
person with a mysteriously 
efficient pole went round and 


else, passed through Suther- 
bury Station (stopping if notice 
were given) at eleven - forty, 
So he must have left the house 
some time ago. 

She sat thinking till twelve 
o’clock roused her again. He 
must be thundering through 
the night towards Paddington 
by now! She decided it was 
time to go to bed. 

But still she felt restless, 
and after gazing absently at 
the dying fire, and then a little 
less absently at the mirror, she 
opened the window and gazed 
into the night. Dimly she 
could pick out one dark tower- 
ing evergreen after another, till 
her eye fell on one which was 
net quite dark. There was a 
little spot of radiance on it, 
just bright enough to show it 
to be a yew. 

She held her breath and fol- 
lowed the line of light across 
the lawn till she traced it toa 
window on the first floor. It 
was hard to be quite certain 
in the dark, but she was mor- 
ally sure it was the window of 
Sir Wyverne’s study. And 
then suddenly the light van- 
ished. 

“He has not gone after all!” 
she cried to herself. 


MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 


turned out every other lamp, 
and gradually the last lin- 
gerers took the hint, until 
at last down the darkened 
street the footfalls of the 
few passers-by began to ring 
out like a postman’s raps. 
And then, more gradually, one 
bright blind after another 
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became a mere piece of the 
darkness. 

In the oldest and narrowest 
part of the High Street, near 
the foot, a light still shone 
brightly in the glass over 
Major Peckenham’s door, and 
in a chink between the cur- 
tains the blind of his ground- 
floor window glowed. Just 
before twelve o’clock the door 
opened and the Major himself 
appeared on the step, a spec- 
tacle calculated to delight the 
provincial eye. How many 
other people in Sutherbury 
dressed regularly for dinner 
was uncertain: some said one 
and some said two, Certainly 
no one else wore a frogged 
smoking coat with red silk 
lapels, or smoked quite such a 
good cigar, 

Yet in spite of these ad- 
vantages the Major seemed 
far from happy. He frowned 
into the darkness, up the street 
and down the street, and for 
five minutes more he frowned 
as he stood there intently list- 
ening. Midnight clanged on 
the town-hall clock, Then he 
closed his door and returned 
to his smoking-room fire and 
@ glass of whisky - and - soda 
that stood on an oaken stool 
beside it. On the table was a 
tray with syphons, two glasses, 
and a deeanter. Evidently his 
guests had not arrived; but 
evidently he still expected 
them. 

“Can they be coming by 
train?” he said to himself. 
“If the 11.40 is late there’s 
just a chance. Confound 
them!” 

The night train was never 
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was clear that no railway 
was bringing them. 

“D n them!” muttered 
the Major. 

By half-past twelve the 
High Street of Sutherbury 
was desolate enough for a 
highway robbery. Not a foot- 
fall had broken the silence for 
twenty minutes, and, except 
Major Peckenham’s, every 
house was dark. And then 
a step rang out. It was a 
deliberate and dogmatic step, 
and as its owner passed one 
of the surviving lamps his 
appearance answered exactly 
to the step. He seemed also 
of a cautious and discreet 
nature, for his felt hat was 
turned down to shade his face, 
and as he drew near the lower 
end of the street he paused and 
listened warily. In his hand 
he carried a small leather suit- 
case, 

When he reached the Major’s 
door he stepped, listened again, 
and then rattled the knocker. 

The Major’s red lapels and 
white shirt front appeared in 
the doorway. 

“Ts that you at last?” he 
demanded. 

“The answer to the first 
part of your question is in 
the affirmative,” replied the 
visitor with some asperity. 
“The last part I consider 
an unwarranted aspersion! I 
have arrived at the hour which 
I considered most advisable. 
You can shut the door.” 

The Major was still stand- 
ing by the open door looking 
into the darkness of the High 
Street. 

“Isn't the other 
coming?” he asked. 
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“The answer to that is in 
the negative,’ replied his 
visitor, marching into the 
smoking-room and throwing 
his suit-case on the sofa, with 
an assurance that made his 
host’s toes tingle. 

“What has happened to 
him?” 

“He left the house some 
time ago, but I take no in- 
terest in his movements, and 
would prefer not to discuss 
such an unsavoury subject.” 

“Left the house!” repeated 
the Major. “Do‘you mean 
Satherbury Park?” 

“Naturally,” snapped his 
guest. ‘You are not an idiot, 
are you, Maurice?” 

The Major started as though 
he had been shot. In fact, he 
had been shot at least twice in 
his career with much less ap- 
parent effect. 

“T beg your pardon?” he 
gasped. 

“Are you deaf?” said his 
guest tartly. “I spoke ex- 
ceedingly distinctly.” 

“My name, Mr Harris, is 
Major Peckenham,” replied 
the Major with extraordinary 
haughtiness. 

Mr Harris looked at him 
critically and then at the 
tumbler on the oak stool. 

‘You are evidently drunk,” 
he replied. “My name is 
Samuel, and yours is Maurice, 
and you are perfectly aware 
of those facts. Kindly get 
me a giass of milk and a 
biseuit.” 

Major Peckenham was usu- 
ally very hospitable, but there 
were limits, 

“‘My servants unfortunately 


have gone to bed,” he replied 
stiffly. 

“Do you imagine I pay you 
five hundred pounds a year in 
order to obtain that informa- 
tion?” said Samuel sternly. 
‘Get me what I asked you for.” 

The Major choked. Evi- 
dently this pestilential person 
was absolutely in Wyverne’s 
confidence, Evidently, also, it 
had been arranged he should 
act this detestable farce. The 
most elementary discretion for- 
bade offence being taken. 

In silence he stalked out of 
the room, and in silence re- 
turned with a jug of milk and 
a box of biscuits. Samuel 
filled a tumbler and munched 
a Bath Oliver. Except for the 
munching (which was rather 
loud), there was silence for a 
few minutes. Gradually the 
Major calmed down. 

“Best plan is to humour the 
brute,” he said to himself 
philosophieally. 

Aloud he inquired— 

“Then you’ve no idea what 
mischief your friend is up to?” 

“He is not my friend,” re- 
plied Samuel, “and since you 
are going to act as my agent, 
I may as well warn you that 
inaccuracy is one of my pet 
aversions.” 

The Major took a deep 
breath, and clenched his hands 
very tightly. By these means 
he was able to answer with 
outward calm. 

“T mean Fitz Archibald or 
whatever he calls himself.” 

‘“‘ He calls himself Archibald,” 
corrected Samuel; “and as I 
said before, I neither know nor 
care where he went or what he 
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proposes to do, We have 
arranged to keep one another 
supplied with our addresses, so 
that I shall probably learn 
where he is in a day or two, 
But having driven the necessity 
for this elementary precaution 
into his idiotic head, I was 
only too thankful to be relieved 
of his society.” 

Again there was a pause, 
while Samuel munched another 
Bath Oliver. 

“Tell me when you would 
like to go to bed,” said the 
Major. 

“May I inquire precisely why 
I should inform you?” de- 
manded his guest through a 
mouthful of biscuit, which 
muffled without mellowing his 
voice, 

All the reply the Major was 
capable of making on the spur 
of the moment was— 

“Tt—it is usually done, I 
believe.” 

“T never heard a more un- 
intelligent answer,” replied 
Samuel. ‘When I am ready 
for bed I shall go.” 

He finished his biscuit in 
silence and then bent his search- 
ing gaze upon the tray. 

“Do you indulge in alcoholic 
refreshment every night?” he 
inquired, 

“Usually,” said his hest 
courtly. 

“Usually?” repeated Samuel 
with an accurate man’s scorn, 
“On an average per week, how 
often do you omit to poison 
yourself ?” 

“ Never,” said the Major, 

“In that case you will soon 
become quite unfit to transact 
business for me,” said Samuel. 
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“Have you tried any of the 
recognised drink cures?” 

‘**No,” said the Major. 

“T shall give you one, A 
half-fuddled agent is unendur- 
able.” 

“‘ Look here——!” began the 
Major, and then checked him- 
self, His position was ex- 
traordinarily delicate. 

“Look where?” demanded 
Samuel. 

Major Peckenham sprang up. 

“Personally, I am going to 
bed,” he said. “I had better 
show you your room.” 

“T know every room in this 
house as well as you. I took 
it for you. I presume I have 
got the bedroom opposite 
yours?” 

The Major gasped. Certainly 
this fellow was extraordinarily 
well informed. 

“Yes,” he said. 

Samuel rose also and picked 
up his suit-case. 

“Good-night,” said he; “we 
breakfast at seven.” 

*‘ Nine,” corrected his host. 

“Seven,” repeated the guest 
firmly. “I have come here to 
work, not to lie in bed.” 

“My servants only get up at 
seven.” 

“They will have to get up 
at five. I shall tell them so. 
Their room is the top back, I 
believe ?” 

He started for the door. 
“You don’t propose to tell 
them now!” exclaimed his 

host. 

“T do.” 

The Major decided he must 
risk something. 

“ You will do nothing of the 
kind,” he replied, planting him- 
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self in the doorway in front of 
his guest. 

His shoulders were broad 
and his eye clearly meant busi- 
ness. Samuel looked at him 
dourly, but he reflected that 
he also might be placed in an 
awkward situation. 

“T put this outburst down 
to intemperance,” he said in a 
chilly voice. “See that it 


doesn’t happen again, Maurice. 
Inform your servants yourself 
of my wishes.” 

He and his bag. went up- 
stairs, and the Major heaved 
a sigh of relief. 

“ Rid of him for a few hours 
anyhow!” he said to himself. 
And then he thought of the 
morrow, and his face again 
fell. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE FIRST LETTER. 


“Please, your  ladyship,” 
announced Horrocks, “Sir 
Wyverne hasn’t slept in the 
’ouse !”’ 

The two ladies were sitting 
at breakfast when this bomb 
was thrown. Joyce flushed, 
and the searching gaze of the 
Dowager did nothing to lower 
her colour. She had concluded 
so confidently that after all the 
baronet had changed his plans, 
that she had spoken no word 
of his intentions. 

“Then he must have gone 
after all!” she exclaimed. 

“Gone where?” his mother 
demanded. 

“To Paris.” 

“ When ?” 

“Last night.” 

“By motor-car ? ” 

‘No, he walked to the 
station.” 

“ But his luggage?” 

“ He carried it in his hand.” 

For a moment Lady War- 
rington-Browne stared at her 
in silence. Then in a very dry 
voice she remarked— 

“Ah! He confided in you 
this time.” 

“He asked me to tell you 
——” began Joyce. 


“ And why didn’t you?” 

“T thought I saw a light in 
the study window after the 
last train had gone.” 

“What an _ extraordinary 
reason for withholding this 
information from his mother!” 

Joyce rose. 

“He left a note for you,” 
she said hurriedly; “I'll get 
it.” 

“T should hope so!” said 
the Dowager. 

She returned with the note, 
and in silence Lady Warring- 
ten-Browne read it through. 

“He says nothing about 
walking to the station at mid- - 
night with his luggage in his 
hand,” she ebserved. 

" Perhaps he decided on that 
later,” suggested Joyce. 

“T was not with him later,” 
replied the Dowager icily, “ but 
you apparently were. Did he 
give no explanation of his 
extraordinary step?” 

“‘T never asked him for any.” 

“Ah! no doubt inquiry 
would be unnecessary.” 

This ambiguous remark was 
spoken calmly, but the Dow- 
ager’s eye gleamed. She said 
nothing else till breakfast was 
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over, and then Joyce hurried 
to her room. 

Opening the window, she 
put out her head and looked 
along the long garden front at 
the windows and then at the 
illuminated yew. Then she 
went into the garden and 
examined them from there. 
She admitted she might con- 
ceivably have made a mistake: 
she admitted she had been 
culpable to jump to a con- 
clusion on such evidence alone ; 
and yet she remained morally 
sure that that light had burned 
in Sir Wyverne’s study, and 
then been extinguished after 
the night train had gone. 

In the course of the morning 
she walked into Sutherbury to 
do some shopping, and there 
for the first time she heard 
rumours of Mr Fitz-Wyverne’s 
exploits, and the scandal that 
was rapidly gathering like a 
snowball round his kinsman’s 
name. The nervousness of 
Major Peckenham began to 
seem after all not so very 
extraordinary. 

From the High Street her 
errands took her to the station, 
where she expected a parcel by 
train, and there a greeting 
from the stationmaster sud- 
denly suggested an inquiry. 

Beginning diplomatically 
with a few questions about 
trains to London in general, 
she arrived at the night 
express. 

“Is it often stopped by 
signal?” she asked. 

“Once or twice a week, 
Miss, as a general rule,” 
said the stationmaster. “It 


was stopped last night, for 
instance,” 
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“Oh!” said Jeyce careless- 
ly, ‘“‘by Sir Wyverne, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Sir Wyverne!” exclaimed 
the stationmaster. ‘“ He didn’t 
go by train last night surely, 
did he?” 

“He has gone away for a 
few days,” said she evasively. 
“It just occurred to me it 
might be he.” 

The casual habits of the 
family at the Park seemed to 
surprise the stationmaster. 

“Tt seems a bit odd, Miss, 
you shouldn’t know,” he re- 
marked, 

Joyce felt it was time she 
moved on, but she could not 
resist putting one question 
more, 

“Who did stop the train last 
night?” she inquired. 

“A young gentleman. Re- 
markable affable young gentle- 
man he was too, Miss—quite 
one of the nuts, as they call 
"em nowadays.” 

“ Nobody from 
bury ?” 

“Oh no; I never saw him 
before; that I’m positive cer- 
tain of.” 

“Well, good-morning,” said 
Joyce. 

As she walked back to the 
house, she wondered very hard 
indeed. She had the strongest 
suspicions who the young gen- 
tleman was, but what was one 
to think about the whole epi- 
sode? The Major’s state of 
mind seemed perfectly normal 
new. 

She met the Dowager again 
at lunch, she met her at tea, 
she met her at dinner, and she 
sat with her for an hour in the 
drawing-room afterwards, and 
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as far as she could remember 
the old lady addressed only 
six remarks to her. But the 
vigilance of her hostile eye 
was never relaxed. Joyce was 
reminded of the stories of 
prisoners in solitary cells and 
eyes that watched them 
through peep-holes night and 
day. 
After certain of Archibald’s 
disclosures, she could not 
pretend to herself that the old 
lady’s attitude was an un- 
fathomable mystery. But this 
made the situation no more 
comfortable. 

When she came to review 
the position over her bedroom 
fire at night, she saw only one 
ground for satisfaction, which 
was that she had clearly been 
right about the light in the 
study and the conclusion she 
drew from it. That Sir 
Wyverne had not gone away, 
but was concealed, for some 
mysterious reason, either in 
the house or in the neighbour- 
hood, she felt positive. 

In the morning she arrived 
first in the dining-room, and 
her theories received a new and 
violent shock. On the table, 
beside her place, lay a letter 
in the Baronet’s handwriting, 
marked “Private,” and with 
the London postmark ex- 
ceptionally legible. 

She took it to the window, 
and, with an eye on the door all 
the while, read this unexpected 
communication :— 


Hore. Cuic, 
PiccapitLy, Lonpon, W. 
Dear Miss DEMAYNE,—Here 
I am in London after all! An 
important communication from 


one of the most important 
party bugs has changed my 
plans, and if ever I needed my 
invaluable secretary, I.need her 
now! Come up by the 5.12 
train and meet me here. It’s 
most important. Bring the 
usual note-books and pencils 
and things, also your smartest 
evening frock. My mission is 
social as well as political. Be 
sure you don’t fail me! 

The bug in question insists 
that my worthy mother is not 
to be told. I give you my 
authority to order the car 
when you want it and come 
away quietly. Ishall probably 
require you for two or three 
nights, We shall have a 
strenuous time, but a politician 
must do his duty. — Yours 
sincerely, 

Wryvzrneé WarRINGTON-BRowne. 


She had no mere than time 
to read the letter and slip it 
into her pocket before the 
Dowager appeared, and a silent 
meal under a freezing eye 
began. 

Walking thoughtfully in the 
park after breakfast, she re- 
read her employer’s commands. 
They were very explicit, and 
there was no doubt about the 
handwriting, but there were 
disturbing features. Never 
before had she known the 
Baronet refer to his political 
advisers, or any one else, as 
“bugs.” Never had she known 
him so lavish of points of 
exclamation. “My worthy 
mother’ — “my invaluable 
secretary’? — the underlined 
“most” and “sure ’’—“note- 
books and pencils and things” ; 
all these were most unusual 
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features in a letter from Sir 
Wyverne Warrington-Browne. 
The secrecy enjoined was also 
remarkable. Furthermorethere 
was the extraordinary problem 
of how he had reached London, 
a@ conundrum on which the 
letter threw no light at all. 
Nevertheless she was paid 
her wages by Sir Wyverne: it 
was his to command and hers 
merely to obey. His mother’s 
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subsequent comments might 
very possibly be adverse, 
judging by her peculiar conduct 
lately, but Joyce had a high 
spirit, and she considered that 
the old lady had enjoyed in the 
course of a long life at least as 
much deference as she deserved. 
She resolved to do her duty by 
her employer—even down to 
the. detail of her smartest 
frock. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE SECOND LETTER, 


The Hotel Chic is Picca- 
dilly’s brightest beauty spot. 
Before it arrived, a mere build- 
ing defaced the choicest site in 
that historic street. A magic 
wand was waved by four or 
five gifted brunette gentlemen, 
and lo! a Structure stood there 
instead. This structure was 
vast without and gorgeous 
within, The charges were 
fabulous, the food was dazz- 
ling and tasted quite pleasant, 
and the staff consisted of the 
entire reserve battalion of the 
556th Bavarian Regiment, 
gorgeously apparelled, and 
rapidly becoming too plump 
for their old uniforms. 

To this choice resort poten- 
tates and notabilities of all 
nations and degrees of splen- 
dour thronged perpetually. 
There was no place in Europe 
where it was harder for beauty, 
diamonds, coronets, or even 
crowns, to create a new sensa- 
tion, yet the feat was achieved 
in five minutes by a young 
man, who arrived with one 
handbag and a pair of rather 
too bright yellow boots. 

“T say!” he cried in a ring- 


ing cheerful voice, the moment 
he stepped into the hall, “I 
want to see the manager!” 

“Tf you inquire at the office, 
sir——” began the charmingly 
polite official, in plum colour 
and gold. 

“T shall interview him here,” 
announced the youth. “In- 
form him that Mr Fitz- 
Wyverne has arrived.” 

He threw himself down in 
a@ chair, and while awaiting 
the manager, returned the gaze 
of the dozen or so potentates 
who happened to be in the hall 
with a smiling and confident 
eye. They tried to look as 
though they were quite accus- 
tomed to seeing Mr Fitz- 
Wyvernes, but without any 
success. The sensation had 
obviously begun. 

When the manager appeared 
(a thing he only did as a rule 
when the more majestic royal- 
ties arrived), the young man 
addressed him from his chair 
with a mixture of authority 
and humour that increased the 
sensation at every word. 

“Get me a motor-car,” he 
commanded —‘‘the best in 
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London. I shall probably 
want it for a week. See that 
the chauffeur is dark and 
rather stout. I wish his 
beauty to be a marked con- 
trast tomy own. It should be 
upholstered in green for choice. 
Have it round at the door in 
quarter of an hour.” 

Nothing was ever known to 
baffle the manager. 

“Very good, sir,” he replied 
smoothly, and a glance towards 
the office set a brilliant satel- 
lite to work on a telephone. 
The car was evidently on 
order. 

“T also want two bedrooms, 
a sitting-room, and a_ bath- 
room; the best youhave. The 
second bedroom is for a lady. 
Her hair is dark, and her com- 
plexion pale; see that the 
flowers are appropriate.” 

“The flowers?” asked the 
manager. 

“Order half a flower-bed- 
ful; the best, of course. Place 
a small diamond trinket upon 
her dressing-table.” 

“Have you got the trinket, 
sir?” inquired the manager. 

“No; I thought I could 
trust you to supply the bare 
necessities of a lady’s bed- 
room.” 

“Certainly; you can trust 
me, sir,” said the manager with 
a slight smile at the grotesque 
idea of the Hotel Chic proving 
unable to deal with this ele- 
mentary problem. 

“Now,” said the distin- 
guished guest, rising, “I wish 
to visit my suite of apartments 
and get my boots calmed.” 

‘“‘Calmed, sir?” inquired the 
manager apologetically. 

“Did you ever see such a 


violent shade of old gold?” the 
young man said with a con- 
descending yet infectious smile. 
“TIT want them chastened by 
your leading artist.” 

Mr Fitz-Wyverne vanished 
in the lift, and the notabilities 
in the hall breathed more freely. 
They felt that they had be- 
come somebodies again. 

In quarter of an hour exactly 
a green upholstered Rolls-Royce 
stood at the door, with a stout 
dark expert at the wheel, and 
two minutes later the brilliant 
young stranger re - appeared 
from the lift, His boots were 
now of the chastest shade of 
brown and gleamed like jewels. 
Meanwhile notabilities had 
mysteriously drifted into the 
hall, till there was a consider- 
able gathering to enjoy the 
spectacle of his departure. 
At the glass revolving door he 
turned and made them the 
most gracious and smiling bow 
conceivable. It was so ir- 
resistible that one Crown 
Prince, three Grand Dukes, 
five Peers, and seven million- 
aires bowed simultaneously to 
the courteous apparition. 

“ What a good beginning!” 
said Archibald to himself as he 
whirled away in his Rolls- 
Royce. 

Sensations that morning 
were not confined to the Hotel 
Chic. The world-famous firm 
of tailors, Pond & Co., enjoyed 
another. A remarkably good- 
looking young’ gentleman 
walked in, inquired for the 
most responsible person in the 
establishment, and having 
secured the services of this 
functionary, gave his orders. 

“T want an evening suit 
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and an overcoat by seven 
o'clock to-night, a tail coat 
and striped trousers by ten 
o'clock to-morrow morning, 
and a suit of tweeds by to- 
morrow night.” 

“Unfortunately, sir, this is 
not a ready-made establish- 
ment,” replied the responsible 
person, blandly but a little 
coldly. 

“T suspected it!” smiled the 
handsome stranger. “In fact 
I.want these things made by 
you to fit me. Now just kindly 
add up the prices and tell me 
the total. Don’t bother me 
with the separate items.” 

The responsible person pro- 
cured a sheet of paper and 
made a brief calculation. 

“Fifty-four pounds, ten shil- 
lings,” he announced, without 
visible emotion of any kind. 

The young man plunged one 
hand into one trouser pocket 
and brought it out full of 
sovereigns. He plunged the 
other hand into the other 
trouser pocket with the same 
glittering result. He went 
through all his pockets and 
not one disappointed him. 
Then he arranged the seve- 
reigns in rows on the table. 
Twelve rolls of tweed had to 
be removed before they were 
finally marshalled. All this 
time he made no remark, and 
in silence the entire staff and 
two customers watched the 
proceedings. 

“Seventy-six pounds,” he 
announced at last. “They are 
yours if I have those clothes 
at the times I mentioned.” 

“T shall seé what can be 
done, sir,” said the responsible 
person, blandly and warmly. 
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The same _ business - like 
methods produced several 
other sensations in the same 
select shopping region, and 
Archibald’s luncheon of real 
turtle soup, grapes, and liqueur 
brandy (at fifteen shillings a 
glass), consumed in an easy- 
chair which he had specially 
brought into the dining-room, 
was also a decided success, 
especially when he was seen 
to drop a couple of sovereigns 
into the finger- bowl before 
leaving the table. 

‘No one has been disap- 
pointed in me yet,” said Archi- 
bald to himself with excusable 
satisfaction. 

And for the next twenty- 
four hours, no one who watched 
or assisted the career of Archi- 
bald was for one moment 
disappointed. 

Soon after six o’clock on the 
second afternoon of his tri- 
umphal progress, the green 
upholstered car swept into 
Paddington Station, and the 
unqualified success strolled 
down the arrival platform 
of the Sutherbury train. Ten 
minutes later he was eagerly 
scanning each first-class car- 
riage as they slid more and 
more slowly past him. But it 
was not from one of these that 
a very smart and charming- 
looking young lady descended. 

“Good heavens!” he cried 
with deep contrition. “Do you 
mean to say you actually came 
third class! I’m awfully sorry 
I didn’t tell you m 

Miss Demayne’s astonished 
eyes pulled him up, “just on 
the dashed brink” as he said 
to himself. 

‘‘ You ?” she cried, and there 
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seemed to be mere disquiet than 
pleasure in her voice. 

Archibald recalled the some- 
what peculiar circumstances of 
his origin, and began again 
more cautiously. 

“T ought to explain that my 
cousin has suddenly been called 
down to the country, and has 
asked me to look after you 
while he is away. By the way, 
I’ve got a note to you from 
him.” 

She took the note and read— 


DEAR Miss DEMAYNE,— 
Exceedingly sorry these sports- 
men at the Whip’s office are 
sending me down to York. 
Shall be back as soon as I 
possibly can. Meanwhile I 
leave you in Archie's hands. 
He is one of the steadiest, 
and you can safely trust him 
to do the honours of the 
Hotel Chic in my unavoidable 
absence. 

Hoping you will have a 
cheery little holiday till I 
‘yeturn,—Yours sincerely, 

Wrverne WArRINGTON-BROWNE, 


It was undoubtedly a kind 
note, in fact it might even be 
called a thoughtful note, yet 
it left the same sensation of 
discomfort in Joyee’s heart. 
Sir Wyverne’s novel method 
of beginning his sentences 
without verb or pronoun; the 
allusion to the “sportsmen” ; 
the devil-may-care atmosphere 
of the whole letter, distressed 
her. She began to hope very 
anxiously that no mental 
trouble was affecting the 
baronet, 

On the other hand, its com- 
mands were quite explicit, and 
there was nothing actually un- 


natural in the circumstances it 
disclosed. 

“Very well,” said she, 
“Have you secured a cab?” 

“Cab!” eried Archie. “ Just 
wait till you see it!” 

She saw the green-uphol- 
stered car and the stout, dark 
chauffeur, and she was evidently 
impressed. 

“Oh, you’ve brought your 
own car!” she said. 

““Wyverne and I are split- 
ting it,” said Archie airily, as 
he handed her in. 

He saw at once that he had 
made a mistake in disclaiming 
the sole ownership, and resolved 
that he would give the baronet 
no more credit than he eould 
help for anything else. As a 
matter of fact, Joyce was 
wondering rather seriously 
why @ man with three cars of 
his own should slip up to 
London with a suit-case and 
there split a new car with this 
light-hearted youth. It seemed 
superfluous. 

She was very silent as they 
purred back to the hotel, but 
Archibald found himself enjoy- 
ing the view of her profile so 
much that he was quite content 
to feast his eyes in comparative 
silence. That is to say, he 
stopped talking at least three 
or four times for nearly a 
minute on end. 

The arrival of the lady whose 
voluptuous tastes demanded a 
bedroom full of flowers to mateh 
her complexion, and diamond 
trinkets on her dressing-table, 
naturally caused extreme in- 
terest at the Hotel Chic, and 
the wink with which Archibald 
found himself instinctively re- 
plying te the looks cf curio- 
sity, greatly enhanced the effect 
































of her entry. In fact, had the 
gay youth but known it, the 
manager was seriously wonder- 
ing whether even the reputa- 
tion of the Hotel Chic could 
stand the shock. Fortunately, 
before he could quite make up 
his mind, the handsome couple 
were safely in the lift. 

“What beautiful flowers!” 
cried Joyce. “Do they put 
them in every room here?” 

“T shall see that they put 
them in any room which has 
the luck to have you in it!” 
said Archibald. 

As a plum-coloured attendant 
was at that moment engaged 
in unstrapping her trunk with- 
in a few feet of them, Joyce 
bit her lip and made no answer. 
Archibald thought that the act 
of biting her lip was positively 
divine—as Joyce did it. 

“Whose is this?” she ex- 
claimed, as she approached the 
dressing-table. 

“Yours,” said Archibald, 
picking up the trinket and pre- 
paring to fasten it to her dress. 

She started back and glanced 
at the attendant. 

“The lady wishes you to 
leave the room!” commanded 
Arehibald with a princely 
gesture, 

“Not till you have finished, 
please!” said Joyce hastily ; 
but Archibald winked again, 
and the man disereetly took 
the hint. 
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“Who is this from?” she 
demanded. 

“Me,” said 
proudly. 

“ Please take it back.” 

Even the irrepressible Archi- 
bald was chilled. 

“You mean you don’t want 
it.” 

‘No, thank you.” 

Archibald stepped to the 
window, opened it, and sent 
the trinket flying into space, 

“That’s the end of it,” said 
he with a little break in his 
voice, “It won’t trouble you 
any more, Joyce.” 

“But— but weren't they 
diamonds?” she cried, aghast, 

“Only small ones.” 

Joyce looked at him with 
very mixed emotions in her 
eyes. 

“You foolish boy!” she 
cried. “Run down and re- 
cover it at once before any 
one else picks it up!” 

The kindness in her voice 
converted him on the instant 
into the smiling ~ Archibald 
again. 

“Then will you be getting 
ready to come out to dinner?” 

“T suppose I must dine 
somewhere,” she smiled, “and 
apparently Sir Wyverne wants 
me to dine with you.” 

‘‘Confound Wyverne!” said 
Archibald to himself as he 
went to hisown room, ‘“ Why 
need she lug him in?” 


Archibald 


CHAPTER XIV.—A LITTLE DINNER. 


‘* No longer Charles afraid is 
When he meets the naughty ladies !” 


warbled Archibald. The band popular melody, the cham- 


was playing that deservedly pagne was bubbling in his 
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glass and in her glass, and 
the candle shades were pink. 
In fact, Archibald and Joyce 
were seeing life as life ought to 
be seen when life is life, so he 
assured her, and Joyce sipped 
her champagne and smiled. 

At first she was a little quiet, 
Archibald thought, but no doubt 
it was only the traces of Girton 
before they evaporated under 
his genial influence — which 
they now seemed to be doing. 
Her host’s habit of singing 
audibly snatches of all the airs 
he knew, and then calling the 
waiter at the end of the piece 
and sending him to the band- 
master with his congratula- 
tions and half a sovereign, 
combined with their good 
looks, attracted universal at- 
tention to their table; and to 
begin with this seemed to be- 
get reserve rather than satis- 
faction. However, like the 
traces of Girton, it was now 
happily succumbing to the 
Archie cure. 

The effect upon Archibald of 
her dark eyes with a smile in 
them, looking into his, and her 
voice with a laugh in it, 
answering kindly, was so in- 
toxicating that even the band 
was forgotten, and in the 
midst of one of his favourite 
tunes he lowered his voice and 
cried— 

“Joyce! You know I love 
you—do you love me?” 

She neither blushed nor 
started, but simply continued 
to smile. 

“Won't it do if I reverence 
you?” she asked. 

“ But, Joyce, I am serious!” 

She?shook her head. 

“No, Archie,” she said, “ you 


are very hospitable and nice 
and kind, but you are certainly 
not serious,” 

“T’m not serious in the bad 
sense,” admitted Arehibald, 
“but in the highest and best 
sense I am very serious.” 

“Wait till the band stops,” 
she suggested, “and it will 
pass off quite naturally.” 

“You don’t know what's 
really in me!” he protested. 

“Oh yes, I do, I have seen 
you drink three glasses of it, 
and Iam making every allow- 
ance,” 

“Tf you don’t approve of 
me,” said Archibald with scorn- 
ful emphasis on the contemp- 
tible word, “why do you call 
me Archie?” 

“TI quite approve of you 
occasionally, and I eall you 
Archie in honour of your birth- 
day.” 

“My birthday!” exclaimed 
Archibald. 

“You are just fifteen, aren’t 
you?” 

Archibald was the soul of 
good-nature, but he began to 
feel annoyed. 

“Joyee,” he said with some 
severity, “I really thought 
better of you. I never dreamt 
you were one of those girls who 
admire solid, leaden, clammy, 
indigestible, boresome virtues.” 

“Would you admire this 
duckling,” she inquired, “if it 
only consisted of gravy?” 

“Then I am a mere splash 
of gravy!” 

“Splash is a very appro- 
priate word, Archie—not too 
serious and just exactly what 

ou do.” 

Archibald tried a very tender 
line, 
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“Joyce, dear,” he said in a 
low voice, “I am quite serious 
enough to think of marrying. 
Don’t you believe that?” 

“Oh yes,” she said, “and 
when you are grown up I ex- 
pect some girl will marry you 
very quickly and easily—prob- 
ably even before you mean to 
propose.” 

‘**You think I could be easily 
caught, do you?” he cried 
seornfully. 

“Tf I wanted to marry you,” 
said Joyce confidentially, “I 
should simply order the cake, 
send out the invitations, and 
then give you three glasses of 
champagne,” 

Archibald looked at her very 
hard, and a question began to 
form in his eyes. 

“Well, what is it?” she 
laughed. “Are you wonder- 
ing whether I’ve ordered the 
cake?” 

“T was wondering,” he said, 
“whether you really don’t con- 
sider me a great improvement 
on Wyverne.” 

Joyce stopped laughing ab- 
ruptly, and she in turn looked 
hard at him—though only for 
an instant. 

“An imprevement on Sir 
Wyverne! What an extra- 
ordinary question!” 

‘Tell me honestly.” 

She began to smile again. 
“If I thought you were 
serious——” she began. 

“T am!” oriad Archibald. 

She shook her head. 

“You can’t be, Archie; so 
there’s no use trying. You 
will find it a great strain, and 
be very dull while it lasts, and 
only feel disappointed when it’s 
over,” 
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‘‘Dash it,” said Archie, “I 
feel jolly well inclined to tell 
you the whole truth about 
me. I can tell you I would 
open your eyes! Only I'm 
afraid you wouldn’t believe 
me.” 

‘Probably not,” she agreed. 

“ About me and Wyverne!” 
he added, nodding his fair head 
at her. 

She seemed more interested. 

“ Well?” she asked. 

“Took here,” said Archie, 
“this is perfectly sickening! 
Whenever I mention Wyverne, 
you turn serious, and you 
simply laugh at me!” 

“ Archie,” said Joyce kindly, 
“you really mustn’t mistake 
your vocation. You are in- 
tended to cheer people up and 
amuse them and make them 
forget the serious side of life 
altogether. If you are quite 
sure that you can stand an- 
other glass of champagne, I 
don’t mind your having one. 
Or you might have some 
chocolates instead. It is im- 
possible to feel depressed while 
one is eating chocolates.” 

Archibald was silent for a 
moment. Then he cried— 

“All right; we'll make a 
night of it!” 

They did. When dinner was 
over they went to a box at 
the Empire for an hour, and 
then to a box at the Palace 
for an hour, and they wound 
up with an extremely pleasant 
supper. ' 

“ And now,” said Archibald, 
when they arrived at last at 
their private sitting - room, 
“let's put out the lights 
and tell stories over the 
fire!” 
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“That’s a very happy idea, 
Archie,” said Joyce, “but un- 
fortunately I’m not nearly 
robust enough to make any 
more of a night of it than 
we've done. Good-night!” 

He protested, but in vain. 
The vision vanished, and 
Archibald was left discon- 
solate. 

“Dash it!” said he to him- 
self, “that isn’t going to be 
the last word! I’m not going 


to be cut out by a rotten 
edition of my own self. If she 
cares twopence for Wyverne, 
she ought to care a fiver for 
me! I'll make her, too,” 

The discovery that she had 
left her opera-cloak behind 
gave him a moment of rem- 
iniscent ecstasy. Then he 
brought out a very handsome 
despatch-case (one of his 
recent purchases), and with 
a deliberate smile unlocked it. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE THIRD LETTER. 


The delicious habit of sitting 
in front of a bedroom fire, 
gradually making up one’s 
mind it is time to begin un- 
dressing, is one of the greatest 
luxuries of a thoroughly civi- 
lised life. The training of 
Joyoe’s somewhat austere youth 
decidedly discouraged the cus- 
tom, but Sutherbury Park had 
been demoralising and the 
Hotel Chic was fatal. 

She sat in a puzzled smiling 
mood for quits a long time, and 
it was when she roused herself 
that she first missed her opera- 
cloak. The hour was very late, 
and she presumed Archibald 
would have gone to bed, since 
he seemed the last persen to 
muse in silence and his own 
society, so she went quietly 
back to the sitting-room and 
very gently opened the door. 
And then she stood on the 
threshold spellbound. 

The lights were still on, and 
there with his back to her sat 
Archibald writing. Beside 
him on the table was a little 
canvas bag, exactly like the 
fat little bags whieh elinked 


when Sir Wyverne set them 
down; only this bag was col- 
lapsed and evidently nearly 
empty. Archibald apparently 
meant to replenish it, for he 
was just finishing the writing 
of a cheque. Even as her eyes 
fell on him, he raised the book 
to tear out the cheque, and she 
saw the handwriting quite 
distinotly. 

With a horrified face she 
came into the room, and closed 
the door behind her. Archi- 
bald turned with a start, and 
for a moment they looked at 
one another. To her bewilder- 
ment there was no sign of guilt 
on his face, but merely a quick 
look of surprise and then a gay 
smile of welcome. 

“Hullo!” he cried cheerfully. 

“Let me see that cheque!” 
she demanded. 

“This cheque?” he asked in 
surprise, and then his face 
suddenly changed, as though 
at last he realised what he had 
been caught at. 

“Forging a cheque!” she 
cried. “Oh, Archie!” 

It was a cheque for a hun- 
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dred pounds on Sir Wyverne’s 
account, made payable to Archi- 
bald Fitz-Wyverne and signed 
by Wyverne Warrington- 
Browne; and the ink of the 
signature was still wet. 

“Tt does almost look like it,” 
he admitted. 

“Ts that all you have to 
say?” 

Archibald made a_ great 
mental effort. 

“What do you people say 
in books?” he said, gazing 
thoughtfully at the ceiling. 
“T remember! ‘Oh, my God!’ 
No, by the way, that’s what 
you ought to say. Ah, I have 
it! ‘Spare my innocent babes 
their father’s shame!’ ” 

“Did you mean to use this 
cheque?” she asked quietly. 

“TI do mean to.” 

“Not this one,” she an- 
swered, picking it up and 
throwing it in the fire. “Now 
give me the cheque-book.” 

“But, hang it!” oried 
Arehibald, “look at this bag! 
It’s almost empty, and I very 
soon won’t have a bob in the 
world unless I cash a cheque!” 

“Give me the cheque-book,” 
repeated Joyce. 

“T say, Joyce——” he began. 

She went to the bell. 

“Very well, if you won’t, I’m 
very sorry, but I'll have to tell 
the manager.” 

“Upon my word, this is 
deuced high - handed,” said 
Archibald, “especially after 
you've been eating my choco- 
lates!” 

“T am in Sir Wyverne’s 
employment,” replied Joyce, 
“and I find his cheque-book 
in the possession of somebody 
else, who is using it to forge 


Sir Wyverne’s name and draw 
on his account. Do you really 
think I am going to leave it 
with you? Come, give it to 
me,” 

“But if I do, I'll be ab- 
solutely bust! I can’t pay for 
these rooms or anything!” 

“That's an idea which might 
have struck you sooner. And in 
any case, I really can’t help it.” 

“Joyce, dear, don’t you care 
for me enough to wish to see 
me remain in affluent circum- 
stances?” he asked in a be- 
seeching voice. ‘“Hven the 
most Platonic friend ought to 
have that feeling !” 

“Have you no sense of 
shame?” she cried. 

“T have nothing to be 
ashamed of,” said Archie. 
“In fact, it’s really Wyverne 
who ought to feel ashamed. 
He gave me this wretched 
little bag of money, quite mis- 
understanding my habits, and 
then his better nature added 
the cheque - book when it 
realised how absurdly stingy 
he had been.” 

“Do you mean to tell me 
he knows you have this cheque- 
book ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“And allows you to use it?” 

“Of course.” 

His face was so open and 
his voice so calm and assured 
that for an instant she doubted 
what to think. Then her eye 
fell on something else lying 
on the table. She took a 
quick step forward. 

“This is a letter to me from 
Sir Wyverne!” she exclaimed, 
picking it up. 

“T say, one moment!” said 
Archibald. “That letter will 
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only complicate the situation. 
Don’t trouble to read it, 
Joyce.” 

But she had already troubled. 
It ran— 


DEAR Miss DEMAYNE,—Have 
just been entrusted with a most 
delicate mission to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Monaco. 
It is very confidential, so I need 
only say now that it’s in eon- 
nection with the naval defences 
of his empire. Have just looked 
in at Hotel Chie, but found you 
had gone to bed, so I leave 
everything in  Archibald’s 
hands. To-morrow morning 
he will escort you to join me 
at Monte Carlo (where, as per- 
haps you know, the Prince 
lives). 

Glad to hear you had a 
pleasant little dinner with A. 
I assure you he is one of the 
best.— Yours in haste, 

WYVERNE WARRINGTON-BROWNE. 


For a moment Joyce stared 
at this curious letter in extreme 
bewilderment. And then the 
truth flashed upon her. 

‘You forged this too!” she 
cried, 

“Don’t say ‘forged,’ please,” 
said Archibald. “It’s a horrid 
word. I wrote it, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

More and more light began 
to break on her. 

“And the other two letters 
—oh, I know the whole truth 
about you now without your 
troubling to tell me! I pre- 


sume you wrote those also?” 
she demanded, with a scornful 
emphasis that made the word 
even more unpleasant than 
“ forged.” 
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“Look here,” said Archibald 
plaintively, “you put me in 
the deuce of a hole. If I say 
I did you'll get shirtier than 
ever; and if I say I didn’t, 
there’s not an outside chance 
of your believing me. I’m 
ready to lie with any if there’s 
even a sporting chance of it’s 
coming off, but what’s the use 
when you know I write exactly 
the same hand as Wyverne? 
This is my notion of a tragedy, 
if you ask me.” 

“It’s my notion of a very 
dishonourable swindle,” said 
Joyce. 

“What beastly words you 
use!” complained Archie. “It 
almost seems as if you were 
deliberately trying to annoy 
me.” 

“T am trying to make you 
realise what you have done. 
You admit yourself that Sir 
Wyverne gave you that bag 
full of money; and I know he 
did, because I saw it in his 
hand. And in return for his 
kindness—oh, can’t you really 
see what a mean, contemp- 
tible——”’ 

“Don’t!” interrupted Archi- 
bald. “You'll make me cry 
if your voice begins to quiver 
like that. And you said yourself 
that seriousness doesn’t suit 
me. I assure you, on my word 
of honour, Joyce, that when 
you next see Wyverne and ask 
him, he will tell you that I had 
full permission to write those 
notes, and take these rooms, 
and make any use of his cheque- 
book I iiked.” 

“And imitate his hand- 
writing ?” 

“T can’t help that! It’s our 
family hand. It takes me all — 
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my time to fake another signa- 
ture. I assure you it was 
quite a problem how I was 
going to make my endorse- 
ment look natural. In fact, if 
I keep out of the hands of the 
police, even without your giv- 
ing me away, I'll deserve a 
jolly lot more credit than you 
seem to realise. Let me tell 
you that, Joyce!” 

“If Sir Wyverne ever at- 
tempts to justify your con- 
duct,” said Joyce with deep 
conviction, “I shall think a 
very, very great deal less of 
him than I’ve thought before.” 

“ Now, there you are!” cried 
Archibald gloomily. “You are 
going to put Wyverne in a 
hole next. 


‘© Oh woman! In our hours of dinner 
You positively seem a winner, 
But when——” 


This well-known and happily 
selected quotation was inter- 
rupted remorselessly. 

“Give me that cheque- 
book?” she demanded. 


“ But look here——” 

At that point she took it out 
of his hand, and turned for 
the door. 

“Joyce!” he cried in tender 
accents, springing up and fol- 
lowing her. 

The door opened, and then 
was shut in his face. 

“Lost my best girl!” said 
Archibald bitterly, “and fin- 
ancial ruin stares me in the 
face! And all because of the 
ridiculous value people set on 
quite the wrong qualities.” 

He examined the collapsed 
canvas bag. 

‘“‘ After all, one can do a lot 
of busting on tick,” he reflected 
more cheerfully. ‘And what 
is ene blooming girl that one 
should feel gloomy about losing 
her? Besides, I’ve no doubt 
she'll take a more humorous 
view of things in the morning. 
Joyce is a ripper!” 

But in the morning Joyce 
had gone; by an early train, 
the disconsolate Mr Fitz- 
Wyverne was informed. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GULF OF ALEXANDRETTA. 


BY W. J. C. 


CoME along the Aleppo Road 
and cross the Amanus Moun- 
tains by Beilan Pass, and you 
will be likely to stop and long 
consider the view which opens 
at Beilan Village. For the 
village is just below the top 
of the pass, on its seaward 
side, and thenee you look down 
into the blue Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta, and beyond to Cilicia, 
and in the south-west to the 
horizen of the Mediterranean. 
But before halting you should 
go a little farther than the 
village, and also pass through 
the short rock-cutting in which 
the road is earried. Having 
done so you may chose your 
own point of vantage, and be 
led to climb up the mountain 
spur on the right and so make 
the view include the whole of 
the Gulf to its northern end. 
On a clear morning in spring 
you will find that time spent 
here passes more quickly than 
you think. 

Maybe you have traversed 
the country all round the 
Gulf; followed the Bagdad 
Railway for many hundred 
miles; watched its progress ; 
have been the guest of those 
engaged in building it; and 
in one way and another real- 
ised the inward purpose of it 
all. If se, you look from Bei- 
lan Pass with the greater in- 
terest. For here, before you, 
in one wide comprehensive view 
to be grasped by eye and mind, 
and appealing to the imagin- 


ation, is the heart of the whole 
scheme. And knowing this 
you turn instinctively towards 
the south-west, and scan the 
horizon of the Mediterranean 
closely, hoping to see the dim 
island of Cyprus whivh covers 
the entrance to the Gulf, and 
was occupied by your country 
in a flash of unconscious pre- 
science many years ago. Cy- 
prus cannot be seen from this 
point, because a great brown 
and green spur of Ahmar Dagh 
intervenes; but you know it 
is there, and are glad. Of 
some such nature as this must 
have beer the thoughts of any 
English traveller who looked 
from the seaward slope of 
Amanus a year or 80 before 
the war. 

This gulf of deep blue water 
below you stretches northward 
from Beilan about twenty-five 
miles. From its entrance be- 
tween Karatash Burun and 
Jebel Khansir it runs inland 
for nearly fifty miles; and its 
width is an even twenty. On 
examining the scene in detail 
the eye follows first the nar- 
row strip of coastal plain ly- 
ing along the foot of Amanus, 
and going north till it turns at 
the head of the Gulf. There 
the view is bounded by low 
blue hills. Beyond them, only 
three hours’ walking from the 
coast-line, is the castle of 
Toprak Kale; and not two 
miles inland from that point 
is the Bagdad Railway. Pass- 
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ing round tw the north-west 
the hills rise a little, but are 
scarcely more than a thousand 
feet. And then, still following 
the coast, the eye comes to the 
little town of Ayas, and the 
delta of the Jihun, and the 
harbour known as Ayas Bay, 
and can see the white sails of 
vessels coming or going from 
the port. West of Ayas Bay 
the land sinks to the Cilician 
plain, and the coast becomes 
a low blue line which fades 
into the horizon. 

But from north all the way 
round to west beyond the hills 
and plain, and showing clear 
above them, are the summits 
of snow-covered mountains— 
Doloman Dagh and the ser- 
rated peaks of Ala Dagh, 
going away towards Kaisari- 
yeh, and next the long level 
barrier of Taurus, which shows 
like a white cloud above the 
sea far south of any visible 
coast-line. Between you and 
this mountain wall is enclosed 
the Cilician plain, a hundred 
and fifty miles in length and 
sometimes fifty in width; you 
see all its boundaries, and may 
speculate upon the historical 
scenes which lie within the 
range of vision. Darius and 
Cyrus marched on this plain, 
so did Alexander and Cesar 
and Pompey, and Byzantines 
and Arabs and Crusaders and 
the hosts of Timur. Tarsus of 
St Paul lies in the extreme 
west, and a little north of its 
position, in the long wall of 
Taurus, is the Cilician Gates 
Pass, the most famous pass in 
the world. Due north of you, 
going through the low hills, is 
the narrow passage called now 


_the Iron Gate, which leads up 


to Toprak Castle. The Iron 
Gate, too, has its share in 
history, and is not likely to 
be forgotten. For through it 
came Alexander, with the Per- 
sians and Darius two days’ 
march behind; and by it came 
both te the battlefield of Issus, 
which is that shadewy-strip of 
plain in the north between sea 
and mountains. 

You may recall, too, that 
where you stand you are on 
the route followed by Alex- 
ander just before the battle. 
Up this road as far as Beilan 
Pass came his Macedonians 
making fer Syria. Somewhere 
here news reached the King 
that Darius was in his rear, 
and then filing down to the 
coast through the Iron Gate. 
You read that at this news 
Alexander countermarched his 
army after dark, and reached 
the plain of Issus the same 
night—the same shelving mile- 
wide plain you can now dimly 
see. There, between mountain 
and sea, with no space for 
numbers to deploy, you may 
think of a vast Persian column 
held up and defeated by a 
Macedonian line. 

But after recalling these an- 
cient scenes you come to a 
time when the name of this 
gulf—ealled then the Gulf of 
Scanderoon—was more familiar 
in your own country than it is 
now. To it came many. of 
your merchant ships in the 
romantic days of commerce. 
Down at the little port of 
Scanderoon—called now Alex- 
andretta—was a post of the 
British Levant Company. There 
your countrymen lived and 
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died as factors and merchants, 
—you may see their seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century 
graves now, bearing English 
names, in a little forsaken 
cemetery. For Scanderoon 
was the port of Aleppo and 
@ wide country; and over 
this Beilan Pass came and 
went the goods that kept busy 
a larger and more important 
English post at Aleppo itself, 
@ hundred miles inland. You 
may even hear it told, as a 
local opinion, that in the early 
days of the post Shakespeare 
was there in the service of the 
Levant Company. 

If you ever had the good 
fortune to fall in with old 
books of the time you will have 
gathered many picturesque de- 
tails of this early commerce in 
the glamorous Levant. You 
may have read, for instance, 
how the ship Thzmes, Captain 
Willoughby Marchant, on the 
voyage to Scanderoon, took 
L’ Invincible of Marseilles, and 
in the roadstead took also, as 
inconsiderable trifies, the St 
Francis and St Jean L’Evan- 
geliste. And how, while lying 
there unloading her cargo, she 
got wind of a great French 
ship due from Marseilles, and 
“loaded with cloth to the value 
of fifty thousand pounds,” And 
how the Thames put out and 
intercepted this rich ship, and 
after a smart action captured 
her likewise; but found that 
the cloth was under a Turkish 
“manifesto,” and therefore, by 
the rules of the game, secure 
against British seizure. You 
may read also how this mani- 
festo was a false one, and how 
the “Aga of Scanderoon” and 
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“Bashaw of Aleppo” had in- 
dulged in double-dealing, to the 
disadvantage of honest British 
merchants and seamen. Of 
how, having regard to this 
scandalous duplicity which 
robbed British subjects of their 
just opportunities at sea, the 
cry was raised that the British 
Government was neglecting the 
rights of the Levant trade, and 
that strong action was required. 
Familiar also, and as it might 
be of the present day, is the 
complaint made at the same 
time that Turkish officials 
“ gaped for dues to their own 
advantage.” All which adven- 
tures and grievances are set 
out under date of 1746. 

So also you may read of 
a@ very worthy and likeable 
Scottish gentleman, Alexander 
Drummond of Kilwinning, who, 
on @ hot day in July of the 
same year, came riding up 
Beilan Pass intending for 
Aleppo. He was a man of in- 
quiring mind, facile with his 
pencil, and fond of sketching, 
and still more of measuring 
everything precisely. He illus- 
trated his book, and looking 
through it you find he had a 
liking for showing overhang- 
ing crags. No illustrator ever 
made such demands in this 
respect upon the credibility of 
his public, Let him sketch a 
mountain, and at tep he pro- 
jects a cantilever of rock into 
the air and places a chapel at 
its farthest overhanging ex- 
tremity. Any one looking in 
these days at some of the crags 
so formed in Drummond’s time 
is able to affirm that the over- 
hanging rocks and chapels must 
have since fallen down. This, 
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however, is by the way. Our 
Scottish wanderer found that 
Beilan village ‘exhibited the 
most romantic appearance ” he 
ever beheld, Having said so 
much in compliment, he goes on 
to remark that the village is 
peopled by a robber clan of 
highlanders known as Gurdins, 
“‘a society of thieves and ban- 
ditti.” And then he comments 
dangerously — 

“T hope, notwithstanding the 
affinity of sounds, that we do 
not owe to this stock a certain 
powerful clan of our own coun- 
try.” 

It was the custom of these 
Gurdins to levy toll of all who 
came to Beilan. By way of 
further exercising their rights, 
they had recently stripped a 
passing French consul of all 
his belongings, an outrage for 
which there was no redress. 
The only safeguard was for 
travellers to go over the pass 
in company, and so make up a 
party strong enough to protect 
themselves. Drummond ac- 


cordingly took this course and 


passed in safety, counting 
camels as he went, “of which 
were two hundred and seventy 
in one caravan,” and “several 
thousands on the road.” 

Three days later he was at 
Jebel Bereket, one day’s jour- 
ney this side of Aleppo, where 
he fell in with the pillar of St 
Simon Stylites, and was moved 
to strong comment. 

“This aerial martyr!” he 
exclaims “this Saint 
Wronghead . . . mounted 
a short pillar where he resided 
seven years chained by the 
neck. . . .” However, Drum- 
mond spent a day sketching 
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the pillar—or pillars—aiud the 
chapel and cataeombs. 

Elsewhere Drummond re- 
cords a curious and illumin- 
ating custom followed at Scan- 
deroon, Just as he was leaving 
for Aleppo an official, sent by 
the Aga, demanded seven and 
a half piastres before he could 
be allowed to mount a horse. 
Indignantly asking what was 
meant by this imposition, he 
learnt that it was a special 
tax upon the English, and had 
been levied during many years 
at their own suggestion, and 
for a very definite purpose. It 
was to prevent idleness on the 
part of English sailors, who, it 
seems, were more fond of riding 
up to Beilan than of sweating 
in ships’ holds a-stowing of 
their masters’ goods. 

‘‘A most scandalous indulto!” 
cries Drummond. “ Infamy 
ought to disgrace the memory 
of those who were first guilty 
of such base condescension.” 

But you must not spend 
too much time recalling Alex- 
ander Drummond and the times 
of 1745, though much more 
might be remembered. Skip 
over ninety years and you have 
other scenes in Beilan Pass and 
Alexandretta. Now the great 
Egyptian Ibrahim Pasha claims 
a word ortwo. He seized Alex- 
andretta, and pushing his army 
up to the pass, stormed it in 
the teeth of a considerable 
Turkish force. During the 


whole period of the Egyptian 
Occupation —a very curious 
chapter of Turkish and Egyp- 
tian history — Alexandretta 
knew more prosperity than it 
had seen before. Wherever 
Ibrahim Pasha went there he 
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made improvements, and trade 
and good times followed. In 
this manner he is still remem- 
bered at Alexandretta. 

Looking from Beilan, an Eng- 

lish traveller may also recall 
the fact that certain far-seeing 
countrymen of his proposed 
Alexandretta as the starting- 
point for a railway to India. 
It was to come up the narrow 
Beilan gorge on your left, 
pierce the mountain with a 
tunnel, and thence go by 
Aleppo. 
* That was an earlier scheme 
than the one which has been 
brought so near completion by 
German enterprise, with a 
veiled purpose in view. We 
may now regard the great 
scheme of the Germans as 
wrecked, and that their railway 
will be turned to other ends 
than those they had in view. 
But it was a great and very 
far-reaching project. How great 
and far-reaching you will learn 
better on seeing Alexandretta 
town and considering what 
was in progress there. 

A beautiful stretch of coun- 
try extends from Beilan to the 
sea-shore. The road winds 
over a space of undulating fall- 
ing country, and goes among 
fields and roadside trees, and as 
it descends yet lower takes you 
among carob-trees and hedges 
of aloes. The grass is green 
at this time of year. There 
are spring flowers. The air 
is wonderfully soft and balmy. 
And above you rises the five or 
six thousand feet of Amanus, 
rugged and steep to the sea, 
showing scrub and wood and 
rock, At its foot, with date- 
palms here and there, is a 


little plain a mile or more 
in width, and next comes 
the livditerranean. The level 
road, long and straight and 
dusty, follows the plain, passes 
marshes and springs, and at 
last enters Alexandretta. 

Some people call it a wretched 
hole, but not so does one who 
has seen other Turkish towns 
long enough to have grown ac- 
customed to their peculiarities. 
To him Alexandretta seems 
rather a pleasant, bright little 
place, much better than report. 
It has even a sort of colonial 
look—widish streets, low build- 
ings, with plenty of space 
around them, and Australian 
blue gum and red gum trees 
here and there, and even some 
blossoming young black wattle 
of the same country. And yet 
you also come upon other 
aspects which seem to be 
Egyptian and due to the in- 
fluence of Ibrahim Pasha. See 
a low cottage or hut, with a 
few aloes around it, and all 
sheltered from the hot white 
sunlight by tall date- palms, 
and you find it quite African 
and un-Turkish, and also very 
charming. 

The town is called unhealthy. 
It is a place of mosquitoes and 
malaris, owing to the marshes 
between it and the mountains. 
But when Ibrahim Pasha made 
it his chief Syrian port, he cut 
a canal, drained the swamps, 
and malaria and mosquitoes 
disappeared. The canal has 
not been maintained, and mos- 
quitoes and fever have re- 
turned. But there is no other 
reason why the town should 
not be a healthy one. It hasa 
good situation, and abundance 
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of excellent water which breaks 
out from the foot of Amanus, 
and the mountains a couple of 
miles away are very pictur- 
esque. And though nature has 
not made a harbour here, she 
has gone a good way towards 
one. For just at Alexandretta 
the coast-line coming down 
from the north sweeps sharply 
towards the west for two or 
three miles, and encloses a bay, 
sheltered from any direct swell 
from the Mediterranean, but 
affected by the range of such 
seas. It is also open to any 
sea which gets up in the thirty- 
mile extent of the gulf itself. 
The building of a breakwater, 
however, presents no difficulty. 
It would have to resist no great 
weight of wave; shingle and 
rock are in abundance; and 
there is sufficiently deep water 
close inshore. All that is needed 
to make a fine port is to con- 
struct a snug small harbour 
within a gulf which is too 
large to be a harbour itself. 
The bay was surveyed and 
plans made for a harbour by 
German engineers, Then a 
concession was obtained by a 
German Syndicate enabling it 
to construct and work the new 
port, and construction had been 
in progress for more than a 
year before war broke out and 
presumably stopped operations. 
The town was also linked with 
the Bagdad Railway bya branch 
line following the plain of Issus, 
and going through the Iron 
Gate to a junction at Toprak 
Kale, 

Now, on the face of things, 
all this development of Alex- 
andretta seems very natural 
and admirable, and highly sat- 





isfactory for the Otteman Em- 
pire. It is all these things and 
much more. It is also an in- 
telligent preparation for the 
fulfilment of the great scheme 
of a Germanised Turkey-in- 
Asia. To understand the enor- 
mous importance of Alexan- 
dretta, or to speak more accu- 
rately, of the Gulf, you must 
look ten or twenty years ahead 
and consider Turkey-in- Asia 
as a whole. Assume it to be 
fairly well supplied with rail- 
ways; various ports to have 
been made, and joined by rail- 
way lines with the districts 
which they naturally serve. 
So doing you find that about 
two-thirds of Asia Minor proper 
is served by ten ports—Trebi- 
zond, Samsoun, Constantinople, 
Ismid, Mudania, Chanak, Aivali, 
Smyrna, Adalia, and perhaps 
Selefke. Mersina may be left 
out of this count, for it is at 
best an artificial creation. It 
is @ mere open roadstead in 
shallow water, where vessels 
have to be two or three miles 
out. Its present importance 
is largely due to old caravan 
routes and the limitations of 
road traffic; and railways and 
another port for the Cilician 
plain will eventually reduce its 
value. But for the great ter- 
ritory of south-eastern Ana- 
tolia, Northern Syria, and 
Mesopotamia to the Persian 
Gulf, there are, owing to the 
configuration of land and water, 
only two conceivable outlets, 
One of these is on the Persian 
Gulf, the other is on the Gulf 
of Alexandretta. 

Looking ahead, we may sup- 
pose the Tigris and Euphrates 
made navigable for barge traffic 
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to a considerable distance up- 
stream. By this means the 
Persian Gulf outlet will serve 
perhaps greater territory than 
the Mediterranean outlet. But 
when allowance is made for 
this advantage there remains 
about 100,000 square miles of 
country, much of it the richest 
in the Turkish Empire, for 
which a port on the Gulf of 
Alexandretta will be the out- 
let, and have no rival. This 
area will begin west of the 
Taurus mountains; it will ex- 
tend north of Kaisariyeh; it 
will include all the Cilician 
plain ; it will pass east through 
Kharput almost to Lake Van, 
include the Diarbekr region, 
take in part of Mesopotamia, 
and extend south of Aleppo. 
And it must be borne in mind 
that for reaching European 
ports the Gulf of Alexandretta 
gives a shorter voyage than 
from the Persian Gulf by 
nearly 4000 miles, and also 
saves the canal dues. 

You see something of the 
importance of the Alexan- 
dretta Gulf port on the map; 
but you do not see nearly all of 
it s You need to be familiar 
with: the country in order to 
understand the future of this 
north-eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean. You need to have 
seen the agricultural possibili- 
ties of the Cicilian Plain; of 
the Central parts of Anatolia ; 
to have travelled in Northern 
Syria and seen wheat going to 
the horizon like prairie grass. 
You also need to realise what 
mineral riches are awaiting 
scientific mining and means of 
conveyance. There are copper 
deposits near Kharput and 
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Diarbekr equal to any in the 
world. In the mountains of 
Albistan peasants bring lumps 
of lead ore and lumps of mag- 
netic iron and tell you what 
masses these samples have 
come from. From a mineral- 
ogist’s point of view it is an 
almost unknown country. 

For all this great region, 
rich in minerals, richer still in 
the possibilities of grain of all 
kinds, of cotton and sugar and 
fruit, the port most centrally 
placed can be only on the 
Gulf of Alexandretta. In the 
past there has been debate 
where this port should be, 
Some considered Ayas, on the 
western side of the Gulf, as 
the best and most natural site. 
The Bay of Ayas is a harbour ; 
but it also requires some ar- 
tificial protection, and is on 
the wrong side of the Gulf, 
for the greater territory to 
be served lies on the east. 
The Germans investigated the 
claims of Ayas, and decided 
for Alexandretta, and one sup- 
poses that now this matter is 
settled for all time. For the 
time being, until the political 
side of the German Asiatic 
Scheme had been cleared up, 
they were content to connect 
Alexandretta to the Bagdad 
Railway with a branch line. 

“In time to come,” said a 
German official in Cilicia to 
the writer once, “no doubt, we 
shall take the railway under 
the Beilan Pass.” He was 
speaking without boasting— 
looking ahead to the com- 
pleted scheme and a network 
of railways. He had no doubt 
about the future of Alexan- 
dretta. It was to be a very 
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great port indeed—always well 
in the future. He called it, 
too, the western port of 
Mesopotamia. 

Still looking ahead we may 
count upon a railway to India ; 
we may hope to entrain at 
Charing Cross and travel by 
rail the whole distance to Cal- 
cutta. That railway will pass 
along the head of the Gulf of 
Alexandretta. To this extent, 
and for whatever value the 
line may have, the Power 
which holds the port of Alex- 
andretta will control also the 
Mediterranean end of the line, 
and will control rail transit 
between Europe and India. If 
at the present time the Gulf 
of Alexandretta is the most 
vital spot in the Turkish Em- 
pire outside the capital, not 
less but more so will it be a 
vital point in any conceivable 
new order of things which 
shall follow the war. And 
its importance will increase 
with every year. You cannot 
well overestimate what that 
importance will eventually be- 
come, if you consider the com- 
mercial and other developments 
likely to take place in the fut- 
ure between the Algean and 
the Persian Gulf. Call Alex- 
andretta of the future one 
of the greatest, perhaps the 
greatest seaport on the Medi- 
terranean, and you still will 
not have estimated its full 
possibilities. You may in any 
case be glad that Cyprus con- 
tinues a British possession. 

There remains a little to be 
said yet on the picturesque 
side of Alexandretta and the 
Gulf. 

Two miles south of the town 
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you find an old octagonal stone 
structure built by Geoffrey de 
Bouillon. It and the ruins 
of a castle said to have 
been built by Seanderbeg the 
Albanian hero are the only 
old architectural remains any- 
where near the town. Geoffrey 
de Bouillon’s castle is merely 
an enclosure with enormously 
thick walls only 12 feet high, 
and 120 yards of internal dia- 
meter. It has or had a small 
circular bastion on each of its 
eight sides. As a later use it 
enclosed an orchard. Near to 
the castle is one of the splen- 
did springs which break out 
at the foot of the mountains 
and cause the marshes. Tra- 
dition calls it Jacob’s Well, 
and asserts that here he 
watered his flocks; and in 
the confident way of tradition, 
adds various details of how he 
sheltered from the sun in a 
cave near by. 

Six or eight miles north 
of the town, on the narrow 
coastal plain, is the scene of 
yet another tradition. It is 
a characteristic of the country 
that anywhere you are liable 
to be brought to a standstill by 
local claim to have been the 
setting of some familiar old 
story or legend. As little ex- 
pected as any such claim is the 
one made for this spot. Here, 
and nowhere else, it is said, 
Jonah landed from the whale, 
and for sufficient evidence here 
are Jonah’s Pillars to this 
day. There are indeed a few 
stones, remains of an ancient 
structure of some kind; but 
the tradition which connects 
Jonah and this spot is called 
older still. Jonah’s Pillar has 
3 F 
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now become a place-name and 
got into the maps, and there- 
fore seems sure of remem- 
brance indefinitely. 

Five miles beyond the Pillar 
is the town of Piyas, a little 
port with a curious history. It 
has an old castle which up to 
a century ago was the strong- 
hold of dere-beys who had 
made themselves almost inde- 
pendent. Under their rule Piyas 
became a thriving place of 
business, and for seme obscure 
reason—one of the many curi- 
ous examples of Mediterranean 
commerce---carried on a large 
traffic with Damietta. Much 
French shipping took part in 
this trade. You may read of 
English merchant ships at 
Alexandretta capturing French 
vessels trading between Piyas 
and Damietta, as if the oppor- 
tunity for so doing was one 
of the reasons why they went 
to Alexandretta. The dere- 
beys of Piyas attacked whom 
they chose without paying 
much attention to commands 
from Constantinople. They 
seized and imprisened Euro- 
peans, and once went so far 


as to capture and hold to 
ransom the Dutch’ consul at 
Aleppo. 

A hundred years ago the 
Turkish Government had to 
take this turbulent little place 
in hand, and send a squadron 
whieh made an end of Piyas 
and its trade. Piyas stands in 
the plain ef Issus, on which 
Alexander and Darius fought 
their battle. Authorities cannot 
agree just where the clash took 
place, and differ to the extent 
of fifteen miles or more. But 
it happened somewhere on this 
portion of the coast plain, and 
the traveller who does not de- 
mand painful accuracy in such 
matters may decide for himself. 

He may even agree with the 
natives of Dért Y6l that it 
was fought where now grow 
the beautiful orange groves of 
that little tewn—whose oranges 
are famous and exported by the 
million—and that to the battle- 
field is due the excellence of 
the fruit. Fifteen miles further 
on is the head of the Gulf at 
the Iron Gate. And another 
fifteen miles carries you well 
across the Bagdad Railway line. 




















WOUNDED AND A PRISONER OF WAR. 


BY AN EXCHANGED OFFICER, 


I, 


“EN haut! Montez au nu- 
méro sept,” shouted a shrill 
female voice; ‘“‘c’est un officier, 
il faut le mettre au numéro 
sept.” 

And so I became No. 7, Hépi- 
tal Civil, Cambrai. My room 
was a small one on the first 
floor; the furniture consisted of 
two beds and two iron stands. 
The floor was polished, the 
walls painted a dull brown, 
the door of iron, with upper 
panel of glazed glass. It was 
some time before these sur- 
roundings presented themselves 
to my view. At least forty- 
eight hours I remained without 
much consciousness, thankful 
in my lucid intervals that the 
jolting of the. cart which 
brought me the eight miles 
from Caudry had eeased, thank- 
ful for the soft bed and the 
quiet coel reom. 

I wonder if Dr D. remem- 
bers his first visit to me 
as well as I do. My memory 
of all that happened during 
these days is very clear. 

I could not yet see faces, 
to me nurse and doctor were 
different coloured shadows, yet 
I remember well the nurse 
whispering to the doetor, ‘He 
is very bad,” and the doctor 
answering, “‘ Oui! mais je crois 
qu'il va s’en tirer.” I do not 
remember exactly when I be- 
gan to recognise faces and first 
began to try and speak. They 





told me later, but at the time 
I did not realise that the words 
came singly and with great 
difficulty, as if the language 
was unfamiliar. 

My powers of speech were 
stimulated by a visit from 
Madame la Directrice of the 
hospital, who came to my bed- 
side speaking with weird ges- 
tures in a strange tongue. It 
occurred to me that she might 
perhaps be trying to speak 
English, and so I addressed 
her slowly as follows: “ Mettez 
vous bien dans la téte, Madame, 
que je parle le Francais aussi 
bien que vous.” After that day 
no one in the hospital made 
any further attempt to practise 
English at my bedside. 

The adjoining bed was occu- 
pied for a short time by a 
French Colonel, who had been 
shot through both thighs and 
seemed in great pain. The 
whole night long he kept up 
a constant groaning, with in- 
termittent exclamation in a 
loud voice, “Je suis dans des 
souffrances atrrroces.” These 
Marseillais are a most talka- 
tive race. This one was also 
very deaf. 


Attempts at conversation 


with me were hopeless, as he 
could not hear my whisper. 
However, he consoled himself 
by talking to himself about 
himself most of the night. 
When the nurse came in 
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next morning she paid no 
attention to the old Colonel, 
whose wounds, although severe, 
were not dangerous, but after 
taking my temperature she 
looked anxiously at the ther- 
mometer. 

My temperature was up two 
points ! 

That morning the Colonel 
was removed to another part 
of the hospital. 

As the window of my room 
could not be opened, I was 
taken into an exactly similar 
room on the opposite side of 
the corridor. This was a 
pleasanter room than _ the 
other, it got the morning sun, 
and the window opened on to 
the kitchen garden. Shortly 
after moving into this room 
two visitors came to see me. 
One was M. le Medicin Chef, 
who was afterwards imprisoned 
at the Hépital 106. At this 
time, however, he was allowed 
by the Germans to visit the 
hospitals. I was quite unable 
to speak the day he came to 
see me, but was able to recog- 
nise and wonder at the French 
uniform. 

My other visitor was a Ger- 
man officer. I ean only vaguely 
remember that he was tall, 
well-built, and I think wore 
a beard. He spoke English 
fluently, and said that he used 
often to visit Cairo many years 
ago, when one of the battalions 
of my regiment was stationed 
there. I asked him if he would 
send news of me to England. 
He sat down by my bed, and 
put my name and regiment 
down in his note-book. 

The post-card he _ sent, 
which reached the War Office 


vid Geneva, was signed von 
Schwerin. It may seem a 
small thing to be grateful 
for, but the sending of that 
p.c. was a very hard favour 
to obtain and a very great 
favour to be granted. 

During the first few months 
of the German occupation of 
Cambrai no messages or letters 
were allowed to leave the dis- 
trict, and the severest penalties 
were imposed on those who 
were caught attempting to get 
letters out of the country. It 
was said that two German 
officers were sent home in dis- 
grace for writing to Geneva 
on behalf of a wounded 
prisoner. 

On September 15 a French 
Red Cross nurse came in to see 
me at 10 o’clock in the evening. 
She was a tall, fine-looking 
woman, dressed in a large 
heavy coat. After asking my 
name, she said she had a letter 
to give me from an officer of 
my regiment. 

The letter, written in pencil, 
on a page from an exercise 
book, was as follows :— 


Caupry Hospitat, 

My DEAR M.,—So glad to 
hear you are going on all right, 
as I heard you had a bad 
wound in the head, which 
sounded serious. I saw a 
priest a few days ago who 
told me there was an officer of 
my regiment at Cambrai, and I 
presumed it must be you. 

I also heard you were 
brought to the hospital the 
day I was brought in, but had 
left by the time I got here. 

I hear our regiment was 
captured en bloc at Bertry; 
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they marched slap into the 
Germans in the dark, so we 
may be better off where we 
are. I hear M., M., and L. 
were killed the day we got 
wounded. 

We are very well done here ; 
it is rather an amateur show 
but every one does what they 
can for us. I got a bullet 
across my sealp, but it is nearly 
healed now, and I am up and 
about, I expect the —— Bit. 
must be in the country by now 
somewhere, but I don’t know. 

I hope this finds you in good 
spirits. I think we may hope 
to be relieved soon. Best luck. 
—Yours ever, 

A. A. D. 

A nurse from Cambrai is here 
who has kindly volunteered to 
take this back with her. 


The nurse told me that she 
was returning to Caudry next 
day and would take back an 
answer. She also added that 
my friend hoped to escape. 

Next morning I was able to 
scrawl two or three lines, 
holding a pencil in the right 
hand and pushing it along 
with the left. 

Major D. succeeded in 
getting away from Caudry, and 
after many adventures crossed 
safely over the Dutch frontier. 

During the first month of 
my stay in the hospital, with 
a@ French surgeon, French 
nurses, and French _ soldier 
orderlies, there was little to 
remind me of the fact that I 
was a prisoner of war. 

No one in the hospital 
believed that the Germans 


would remain at Cambrai for 
more than a few weeks. The 
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arrival of the French troops 
was expected and hoped for 
from day to day. 

Optimists declared that in a 
week the city would be de- 
livered, and only the most 
pessimistic put off the joyful 
day to the end of September. 

The prevailing belief that 
the Germans would soon be 
driven out of the country was 
strengthened by the vague 
reports of disaster to the 
German arms which were 
current in Cambrai after the 
battle of the Marne. 

At this time every story, 
however improbable, found 
ardent believers. French and 
British troops were seen hover- 
ing on the outskirts if not at 
the very gates of the city. 
It was even asserted that 
somebody had seen Japanese 
troops! 200,000 of whom had 
landed at Marseilles some few 
days before! The suppression 
of all newspapers left the 
universal craving for news 
unsatisfied, and the daily paper 
was replaced by short type- 
written notes which were 
secretly passed from hand to 
hand. I remember the con- 
tents of one of these com- 
positions which was handed me 
by a visitor with great parade 
of secrecy and importance. 

It was composed of brief 
short sentences: ‘Cambrai 
the last town in German oc- 
cupation. Germans retiring 
all along the line. Maubeuge 
re-occupied by French and 
British troops. Revolution in 
Berlin. Streets in flames. 
Death of Empress.” 

All such absurd stories pro- 
bably emanated from a German 
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source and represent some 
obscure form of German 
humour. 

The most exciting incident 
which took place at Cambrai 
in September was the visit of 
two aeroplanes, either French 
or English, which flew over the 
town just out of rifle range. 

The aviators were greeted 
with a tremendous fusilade, 
which was started by the 
sentry on the church tower 
close to my window. For 
nearly ten minutes rifles, 
machine-guns, and artillery 
kept up a steady fire. The 
nurses who had rushed out to 
see the aeroplanes soon came 
running back, as bullets were 
falling on the hospital roof. 

The sequel of this first “air 
raid” was long a subject of 
discussion. The Germans al- 
lege that “bombs” were 
dropped by the aviators. The 
French declare that German 
guns fired at them from out- 
side the town, and that. the 
shells fell and exploded in 
the town. 

The casualties were 7 civil- 
ians and 15 Germans killed, 
and a number of wounded. 
Seven horses were killed on 
the Place du Marché. 

When the firing ceased a 
poor woman and her little 
child of three years old were 
brought into the hospital 
very severely wounded. The 
mother’s ieg had to be ampu- 
tated, and the poor little baby 
had one of its arms taken off. 

Although the German au- 
thorities blamed the British, it 
is hardly likely that bombs 
were dropped on Cambrai in 
September 1914, and there can 


be little doubt that the damage 
was caused by German shells. 

During the first two or three 
weeks of my stay at the hos- 
pital I saw very little of either 
the surgeon or the two nurses, 
with whom afterwards I came 
to be on terms of great friend- 
ship. At that time the num- 
ber of wounded was so great 
that the nurses had not a single 
minute to spare. 

The hospital was overflow- 
ing with wounded soldiers ; 
many died within a few hours 
of arriving, many more died 
in the operating-room. The 
number of severe cases Was 80 
great that it was impossible 
that all should receive the 
needful attention in time. 
Dr D. spent twenty-four hours 
at a stretch in the operating- 
room. 

More and more wounded 
kept arriving, until every bed 
was occupied and wounded 
men were lying in the cor- 
ridors, and many were turned 
away from the door because 
there was no room. 

From the 27th of August to 
the first days of September, the 
increasing number of deaths in 
the hospital made it more and 
more difficult to make arrange- 
ments for removing the bodies 
to the cemetery. It was there- 
fore suggested that graves 
should be dug in the hos- 
pital garden opposite my 
window. 

The graves were actually 
dug, but were too shallow and 
could not be used. The open 
trenches remained empty for 
some weeks, until some of the 
wounded soldiers took on the 
job of filling in the earth. 
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Two nurses had charge of 
the ward and rooms en our 
floor, Mlle. W., one of the hos- 


pital permanent staff, and 
Mile D., the  surgeon’s 
daughter. 


Mile. W. had also charge of 
the operating-room ; she was 
as clever as a surgeon and as 
strict as a gendarme with her 
patients. Rather under the 
average height, her figure in- 
clined, but very slightly, to 
plumpness. Very dark eyes 
that could sparkle and also 
look severe. A young, round, 
rosy, but very determined face. 
A typical French girl. 

Mile. D., although without 
hospital training and with no 
previous experience of nursing, 
volunteered from the first day 
of the invasion to help in her 
father’s hospital. Mlle. D. 
showed the true spirit of 
France. She was only nine- 
teen. Never for a moment 
did she lose courage. From 
the very start she worked with 
the skill and endurance of a 
trained nurse, and her face, 
ever quick to smile, never 
betrayed, even for a moment, 
the fatigues and worries of the 
day. 

_ When the rays of the morn- 
ing sun lit up the top of the 
glass door it was time for 
breakfast, and punetually to 
the minute Mile. D. appeared 
with a cup of chocolate which 
she made for me _ herself. 


“Bonjour, Monsieur le numéro 
sept,” the brown eyes twinkled 
and the dimple smiled at the 
daily jest. 

The days passed very slowly. 
I was too weak to read, and 
even the occasional visit from 
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a wounded French or British 
soldier was more than my head 
could bear. Every afternoon, 
at about five o'clock, a body 
of German infantry marching 
past the hospital, singing as 
they marched the Wacht am 
Rhein in part-song, was an 
unpleasant daily reminder of 
the conqueror’s presence, 

In the room opposite there 
was a German officer who 
spent most of the day walking 
up and down the corridor 
whistling a hackneyed and out- 
of-date waltz tune. He al- 
ways whistled the same tune, 
and it got on my nerves. The 
nurse teld me that there was 
nothing the matter with him 
except an alleged pimple on 
his foot. This officer must 
have been a delicate specimen 
of German militarism. He 
was known in the hospital as 
“Parapluie,” owing to the 
fact that when setting out 
one evening to dine in town 
he borrowed an umbrella to 
protect his uniform from the 
rain. 

A regular plague of flies was 
one of the minor discomforts 
which had to be endured dur- 
ing the day. Mlle. D. stuck a 
piece of fly-paper to the gas 
chandelier which hung in the 
middle of the room, but only a 
few dozen flies fell victims to 
greed and curiosity, ‘and the 
others seemed to take warning 
from the sad example. At meal 
times there were always crowds 
of these uninvited guests, who, 
from the contempt with which 
they treated me, were evidently 
quite aware that I was unable 
to drive them away. One fly, 
rather bigger than the others 
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(Alphonse I called him), was 
very persistent in his endeav- 
ours to land on my nose. 
When tired of this game he 
would leave me for a while 
and circle round and round 
the fiy-paper, always about to 
land, and yet always suspici- 
ous of danger. The career of 
Alphonse was cut short by 
a method of attack which is 
probably considered by the 
insect kingdom as contrary to 
the rules of civilised warfare. 
One afternoon Madame la 
Directrice brought up a box 
of powder which she said was 
guaranteed to destroy all the 
flies in the room in half an 
hour. The windows were shut, 
and the powder was sprinkled 
all over the room and all over 
my bed. In about ten minutes 
it was impossible to breathe. 
The powder got into my eyes 
and lungs, and I had to ring 
and ask for the windows to 
be opened. But the flies had 
succumbed, and poor Alphonse 
was swept up off the floor next 
morning along with at least a 
hundred of his companions. 

I gathered a great deal of 
information about what was 
going on in the hospital from 
watching the glazed window 
in the door. 

One morning I said to Mlle. 
D. when she brought in break- 
fast, “ Who was it died in the 
ward last night?” 

The nurses always tried to 
hide from me the large number 
of deaths that took place in the 
early days, but I knew all 
about it from studying the 
glazed window through which 
the outlines of passers-by could 
faintly be distinguished. One 


man followed at a short dis- 
tance by another meant a 
stretcher was being carried 
past. It is not hard to guess 
what is the burden of stretchers 
which are carried out of the 
ward when the dawn is just 
breaking. At this hour the 
hospital is at its quietest. But 
in the garden the sparrows 
twitter and chirrup that it will 
soon be time to get up. An 
early and hungry blackbird 
will sometimes whistle im- 
patiently one or two notes 
to hasten the coming of day. 
When the new daylight en- 
ters my room with its fresh, 
clean morning air, the first 
picture shown on my glass 
door is that of two men march- 
ing, with an interval between. 
They wear slippers and make 
no noise. And many months 
after the name of the burden 
they carry on the stretcher will 
appear in the Roll of Honour— 
“Previously reported missing 
—now reported died of wounds 
as @ prisoner of war.” 

It is usually about eight 
o'clock that the surgeon’s visit 
takes place. First there is the 
rattle and jingle of bottles all 
along the corridor, which 
heralds the advance of the 
portable dressing-table, This 
table runs on rubber wheels, 
and is fitted with an ingenious 
basin in which the surgeon can 
wash his hands under a tap 
which is turned on by pressing 
a lever with the foot. Some- 
times, when the door of my 
room has been left ajar, I can 
see as they pass the surgeons 
in their white overalls followed 
by the nurses and orderlies. 
There are one or two very 
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serious cases which have to be 
dressed by the surgeons, but 
the visit is chiefly an inspection. 
Cases where the balance lies 
between amputation and death 
have to be submitted to the 
sure judgment of Dr D. 

During the early days there 
was a long waiting list for the 
operating-room, as there was 
scarcely time even to deal with 
those who were in immediate 
danger of death. 

In the majority of the cases 
brought in the wounds had not 
been dressed for several days. 
Men had remained three or 
four days at the place where 
they had been struck down. 
Others were put into farm- 
houses with broken legs or 
arms, and left unattended for a 
fortnight. Others again—and 
they were very numerous—had 
been brought into Cambrai by 
the Germans and deposited 
in some temporary ambulance- 
shed, and left with scarcely any 
medical attention, their wounds 
dressed perhaps once a week. 
When such poor sufferers as 
these arrived at last at the 
hospital, it was as a rule too 
late for anything but amputa- 
tion, and often too late even 
for that. 

One evening, about the 10th 
of September, a German officer 
arrived at the hospital with an 
order that all wounded Ger- 
mans should be at once taken to 
the station. There was at this 
time, in one of the rooms adjoin- 
ing mine, a German officer who 
had been shot in the bladder. 
Mlle. W. had charge of the 
case, and, thanks to her careful 
nursing, there seemed to be 
some chance of his recovery. 
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When the order came to move 
all Germans, Mlle. W. protested 
that if this officer was moved 
he would die. But the Ger- 
mans refused to listen to her, 
and took their officer off to the 
station. That same evening 
the poor fellow was taken back 
from the station, and died in 
the hospital within an hour of 
his return, Next day a large 
number of French and British 
wounded were taken away to 
Germany. 

The vacant beds were at 
once filled with cases brought 
in for operation from the 
various temporary hospitals. 
Among the new arrivals were 
several British officers, two of 
whom, I. in the King’s Own 
and H.in the Hampshire Regi- 
ment, were put in the room 
opposite mine. H. had been 
shot throngh both ankles, but 
after a few days managed to 
hobble across the corridor to 
pay me a visit. A French 
officer, wounded in the knee, 
used sometimes to come and 
see me, but I have forgotten 
his name, 

It was on a Sunday that the 
sad announcement was made 
that my two newly -found 
friends were to be taken away 
to Germany. H. said it was 
such bad luck to be carried 
away just as the French were 
about to enter the town! 

The French soldier-orderlies 
all left the hospital at the same 
time as H. and I, and the 
duty of looking after my room 
fell to an individual named 
Frangois. Cheerfulness was 
his only virtue. Laziness and 
dirt were his principal and 
more obvious vices. Frangois 
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was a young fellow of nineteen, 
formerly a bargee working on 
a neighbouring canal. Owing 
to an accident which happened 
about a year before war broke 
out, his leg had to be taken off, 
and he was afterwards kept on 
in the hospital to act as handy- 
man. In spite of his wooden 
leg he was wonderfully active, 
and when aroused was capable 
of doing alot of work. Francois 
invariably wore a very large 
and very dirty cap, tilted right 
on to the back of his thick, 
black, curly hair. The cap and 
the fag-end of a cigarette 
sticking to his under lip were 
permanent fixtures. His breath 
smelt of garlic and sour wine. 
The only person in the hospital 
to whose orders he paid the 
least attention was Mlle. W., 
and it was only under her 
severe eye that Frangois made 
any use of broom or duster. 

On fine afternoons during the 
last week of September I was 
taken out on to the Terrace on 
a stretcher. I. was also lifted 
out in a chair, and looked very 
thin and pale. Like most of 
us in the hospital, he had been 
wounded on the 26th August ; 
the wound was a very severe 
one, the bullet having actually 
hit the edge of his identity 
disc, Two other subalterns in 
the Manchester Regiment were 
both lying out on stretchers, 
and we had a talk with 
Captain B. of the Worcesters, 
who was already so far re- 
covered from a bullet in the 
lung that he was able to walk. 
Several wounded Freneh and 
British soldiers were also taken 
out to enjoy the sun. 

One of the Frenchmen I at 


once recognised to be a curé. 
His figure was more suited to 
the soutane than to the uniform 
of a Pioupiou, and a very pro- 
nounced accent betrayed the 
fact that he belonged to the 
Auvergne country. His com- 
rades were evidently in the 
way of teasing him about his 
accent, and a great discussion 
was going on (with much 
winking at me by the other 
soldiers). In what part of 
France was the best French 
spoken? M. le Curé addressed 
me as an impartial witness: 
“Nest pas, mon capitaine, 
nous autres dans le midi de 
la France nous parlons plus 
grrammaticalemaing que les 
habitans du Nord—nous avons 
un peu d’assent mais nous 
parlons grrammaticalemaing.” 
My verdict being in M. le 
Curé’s favour, he entered into 
animated conversation, de- 
lighted, he said, to meet “en- 
faing” some one who could 
explain to him a question in 
which he was much interested 
but of which he understood 
nothing: ‘‘Qu’est que ce que 
le ‘hemme-roulle’?” It was 
time to go in, so we parted, 
and my inability to answer 
his question remained undis- 
covered, I never saw the Curé 
again, and was told he had 
been taken off to Germany. 
Among the lesser discom- 
forts of the early days in the 
Civil Hospital was the ordeal 
of being washed, which I only 
went through twice in the first 
three weeks. The nurses could 
not think of washing patients, 
as they had not time to dress 
all the wounds that required 
urgent attention, and there- 
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fore the washing was done by 
Frangois, and it was a sort of 
job to which he was evidently 
quite unaceustomed. 

The impossibility of getting 
any sleep, the pain from lying 
in one position, and the irri- 
tation of repeated mustard 
plasters (which were brought 
up and applied by Frangeis), 
soon became relatively unim- 
portant in the presence of a 
new trouble. One evening 
something in my head began 
tothrob. It felt like the steady 
regular beat of a pulse deep 
inside. When Mile. W. came 
to see me that night I told her 
abeut it. Of course, as all 
good nurses do, she said it was 
nothing, but she would speak 
to the surgeon. Next morn- 
ing Dr D., after examination, 
declared that an abscess had 
formed in the wound owing 
to the presence of a “bone 
splinter.” This would necessi- 
tate a small operation. 

My first acquaintance with 
thé movable dressing - table, 
which carried a fearsome col- 
lection of surgical weapons, 
took place at nine o’clock that 
evening. Mlle. W. started the 
proceeding with a shaving- 
brush! After lathering the 
top of my head, she then 
shaved the hair off all round 
the wound, and I was ready 
for the surgeon’s visit. When 
Dr D. came in, he said it 
would be better if I could 
manage to do without an 
anesthetic. “How long are 
you going to be?” I asked. 

“Not more than a minute.” 

The apprehension was worse 
than the reality. A quick 
movement of the lancet laid 
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open the abscess and dis- 
closed the jagged splintered 
edge of the skull. With a 
pair of pincers the surgeon 
broke eff one or two pieces of 
bone about the size of a tooth, 
then jammed in a piece of lint 
soaked in iodine. The whole 
affair lasted twe minutes. 
From now onwards my head 
had to be dressed every day, 
and a piece of lint nearly a foot 
long was pushed in every morn- 
ing to keep the wound open, 
and any splinters that could be 
found were snipped off with 
the pincers. 

Now that the pressure of 
work in the hospital was some- 
what relieved, my two nurses 
would sometimes come and sit 
in my room, and I was cheered 
with a regular afternoon visit 
from some of the nurses from 
neighbouring hospitals. Mlle. 
L’Etoile and her friends used 
te bring me books, boxes of the 
sweets known as “ Bétises de 
Cambrai,” peaches, nectarines, 
grapes, and long, fat, juicy 
“poires Duchesse,” the largest 
and sweetest pears I have ever 
tasted. Afternoon tea ‘avec 
le numéro sept” was a cheerful 
and often noisy meal, It was 
such a relief to forget for a 
moment the presence of the 
Boche and to hear the sound 
of laughter. 

In addition to my friends 
who were regular visitors, we 
had occasional visits from 
curious but well - meaning 
strangers. Some people find 
it impossible when visiting 
hospitals to get beyond the 
everlasting phrase, ‘“ Where 
were you wounded?” 

The limit of conversational 
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inanity was reached by one of 
these casual visitors, a stout 
blonde dame. Our conversation 
ran as follows :— 

“Bonjour, Bonjour; vous 
étes un officier anglais, n’est-ce 
pas ? ” 

“Mais oui, Madame!” 

“Ou avez-vous été blessé?” 

“A la téte... .” 

“Vous restez couché comme 
ga toute la journée?” 

“C'est que j'ai la jambe 
paralysée.” 

“Et vous n’avez pas eu de 
blessure 4 la jambe?” 

“Rien du tout.” 

“ Alors vous étiez donc para- 
lysé avant la guerre!!!” 

“Ce qui prouve,” as one of 
my nurses said, “ que toutes les 
bétises de Cambrai ne sont pas 
dans les boites 4 bonbons.” 

It was about this time that 
& Visit was paid to the hospital 
by Mgr. Archevéque de Cam- 
brai, who went round all the 
wards with kind words of 
consolation for each one. The 
Archbishop hesitated on the 
threshold of my room, and 
was about to pass on, fearing 
no doubt to disturb me, ‘and 
perhaps foreseeing the probable 
difficulties of conversation. 

“ Entrez dono, Monseigneur,” 
I said; “Veuillez prendre la 
peine de vous asseoir.” 

The Acchbishop was quite 
taken aback, and I could see 
Mile. W. behind was convulsed 
with inward mirth. She said 
to me afterwards, “Ou étes 
vous allé chercher de si grandes 
phrases ?” 

His lordship came and sat 
by my bedside for a few 
moments. He is a man of 
great personality and charm, 


who gives an impression of 
strength and tact. 

After the Archbishop had 
gone, Mile. W. told. me that 
the vacant bed in my room 
was to be occupied by a British 
officer, This turned out to be 
W. in the Manchester Regi- 
ment. The manner of his 
arrival next morning was 
somewhat peculiar. The door 
opened slowly, and a large, 
very tall man, dressed in 
pyjamas, and covered with ban- 
dages, hopped across the room 
on the left leg; with three 
vigorous hops he was sitting 
on the bed. His right foot was 
bandaged, also one of his hands. 
Nothing could be seen of his 
face but a nose and one eye. 

‘Thank goodness there is 
some one to talk to,” was what 
the strange figure said. Then 
followed the necessary mutual 
explanations. y 

The only method of move- 
ment possible to W. was hop- 
ping, at which he had become 
quite an expert. Shrapnel 
bullets had lodged themselves 
all . or his body, fortunately 
avoiding vital spots. The 
worst of his wounds was a4 
fractured jaw, which gave him 
a great deal of pain, and made 
chewing of food impossible. 

When Mile. W. came in to 
dress my wound, some of the 
other nurses sometimes came 
out of curiosity, as the work- 
ing of the brain was quite 
visible. The pushing in of 
long pieces of lint and the 
removal of splinters, which 
took place every morning, was 
quite painless, and only took 
a few minutes. But it usually 
took the two nurses half an hour 
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to dress the various wounds of 
the new arrival, and on the first 
morning Dr D. extracted a 
bullet from just under the 
skin below the small of the 
patient’s back. 

Shortly after W.’s arrival a 
most tragic event took place in 
the adjoining ward. 

In some mysterious manner 
the electric bells ceased to 
ring every evening about nine 
o’clock. This was a very serious 
matter, especially as the night 
nurse that particular week— 
Mme, XYZ—was very slack 
about her duties, and never 
went round the hospital during 
the night to see if all was well. 
The disturbance started about 
eleven o’clock, with a dull thud 
as of a body falling, followed by 
shouting and rattling of the 
iron tables on the floor of the 
ward. The noise, heard through 
closed doors, was sufficient to 
wake W. The shouting ceased 
for a moment, only to start 
afresh with new vigour. W. 
took two hops acress the room 
and opened the door ; the tables 
still rattled, and the calls for 
help continued. A French 
soldier, with one arm in a 
sling, clothed in nothing but 
a nightshirt, came walking 
gingerly down the corridor in 
his bare feet. When he saw 
our door open, he came in to 
tell us all about it. A soldier 
who was badly wounded in the 
head had suddenly become de- 
lirious, torn off his bandages, 
and fallen out of bed. There 
was no one in the ward able to 
help the poor fellow, who lay 
moaning on the floor in a state 
too awful for description. The 
bells did not ring, and there was 
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nothing to be done except shout. 
The French soldier went along 
the corridor to the head of the 
staircase to call for the night 
watcher. After quite a long 
time some one downstairs woke 
up to the fact that there was 
something wrong. The night 
nurse appeared, followed by the 
night porter. They lifted the 
dying man on to the bed, ban- 
daged up his poor head, and 
gave him a strong injection of 
morphia. One of the French 
soldiers told me some time after 
that the poor fellow died quite 
noiselessly in the middle of the 
night, but I knew early that 
morning when a_ stretcher 
passed the glass door that the 
tragedy was over. 

Mile. W. used often to tell 
me about the different cases 
under her charge. 

I was never able to get the 
name of one of her favourites 
whom she called her “petit 
anglais.” This was a young 
Irish boy badly shot in the 
stomach. Dr D. told me that 
he might live for several 
months, but that there was no 
hope of recovery. The dress- 
ing of his wounds was nearly 
always done by Mile. W., under 
whose gentle hand he never 
complained of the awful agony 
from which morphia was the 
only relief. Although the ward 
in which he lay was on the 
ground floor, we could some- 
times hear the screams of agony 
upstairs, screams which no one 
but Mlle. W. could silence. 
“C’est mon petit anglais qui 
m’appele,” she used to say. 

It is remarkable that no 
matter how badly a soldier 
is wounded, even when he can 
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neither eat nor drink, he will 
be soothed by a cigarette. The 
Frenchman above mentioned, 
unable to eat, unable to speak, 
and scarcely conscious, his 
brain bleeding from a great 
hole in the skull, was yet able 
the day before he died to smoke 
a cigarette. “Le petit anglais,” 
who was never free from pain, 
found his greatest joy in the 
few cigarettes that Mlle. W., in 
spite of the shortage of tobacco, 
brought to his bedside every 
morning. It was very hard to 
get any tebacco in Cambrai 
until late in October, when the 
Germans allowed it to be im- 
ported from Belgium. 

One of the nurses who was 
able to speak English, used 
sometimes to come and see me, 
and one day she brought me 
the following note from a sol- 
dier in my own regiment who 
was in one of the wards down- 
stairs :— 


No. 0000, Pte. N. N. 
B Co., 
Ist ——— Highlanders. 


DEAR SiR,—I was serry to 
hear that you had been one of 
the unlucky ones, along with 
myself, te be put aside and 
away from the regiment. I 
hope that yeu will pull through 
all right. Iam getting on, but 
it is my legs that are all the 
hinder. It was a very bad 
place I was wounded in the 
stoumick. Now, dear sir, I 
hope that you won’t think me 
forward in asking you for a 
favour. If you would let me 
have the advance of 2s. so that 
I could get seme tobacco, as I 
have lost everything. 


This man recovered, and was 
exchangzed many months after- 
wards. 

Another yeung Irishman, 
who was a great favourite, had 
been badly wounded in the foot, 
It was found necessary to take 
the foot off, and after the oper- 
ation, when Mile. W. went to 
console him, she found him 
lying with his face to the wall, 
silently weeping. 

“T was going to scold him 
for being such a baby,” she 
said to me afterwards, “but 
when the English - speaking 
sister explained to me _ the 
reason of the tears, I felt like 
crying myself.” 

“It is not the pain, sister, 
that treubles me,” he said to 
them, “but you see with a 
wooden leg I can never go 
back again to the old regi- 
ment,” 

On 9th Oct. we had a very 
strict inspection of the hespital, 
and a great number of the re- 
maining British wounded were 
put down on the list of “ trans- 
portable,” The French nurses 
always sent off the British 
wounded dressed in French uni- 
form, as it was a fact notorious 
at Cambrai that the Germans 
robbed British wounded of 
their uniform. In many cases 
German soldiers took great- 
coats away from weunded men 
and gave a five-mark piece in 
exchange. The ill-treatment 
whieh was specially shown to 
British soldiers on the journey 
to Germany was the principal 
reason why the French, when- 
ever they could get a ehance, 
disguised our wounded soldiers 
in French uniform. The fact 
that, in the early days of the 
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war, British prisoners were 
invariably treated worse than 
the French cannot be denied, 
and will be amply proved 
from the evidence of returned 
prisoners, and frem other 
sources of information at 
present unavailable. It is the 
truth that nearly all British 
soldiers taken prisoners and 
sent to Germany during the 
first months of the war, were 
made the object of special 
contempt, neglect, or cruelty. 
Such conduct undoubtedly 
constitutes a departure “from 
laws of humanity, and from 
the dictates of the public 
conscience,’ which are sup- 
posed to govern the conduct 
of civilised nations (see Con- 
vention concerning the Laws 
and Customs of War on 
Land: The Hague, 1907, p. 
47). To ill-treat or insult a 
wounded and helpless enemy 
is the most despicable offence 
a soldier can commit. Men 
who do these things dishonour 
the name of soldier. 

The meaning of war without 
chivalry was first brought 
home to the inhabitants of 
Cambrai when they saw the 
way the victorious Ger- 
mans treated the unfortunate 
wounded who had been brought 
into the town from the 
neighbouring battlefields. Dur- 
ing the first week of Sept- 
ember hundreds of wounded, 
French and English, were sent 
to Germany packed in cattle 
trucks, with no medical at- 
tendance, no food, no water. 
It was no wonder that in 
our hospital both nurses and 
patients dreaded the days when 
German officials eame round 


searching for cases that could 
be considered “ transportable.” 
The inspections which took 
place on the 9th and 11th of 
October were carried out with 
great severity. My companion 
W. was taken away, and many 
were put down on the list who 
were quite unfit to travel. 

Great consternation was 
created in the hospital on the 
evening of the 11th, when an 
order arrived thatthe whole 
male staff of the hospital was to 
report forthwith at the Kom- 
mandatur, This was the end of 
the Civil Hospital as a French 
hospital. The doctors (except 
D.), orderlies, and assistants 
were marched off to the Kom- 
mandatur at seven o’clock 
that evening, and spent the 
whole night in a cold un- 
furnished room without food 
or drink. Next morning the 
whole party, with two excep- 
tions, were told that they were 
prisoners, and had to leave at 
once for Germany. The two 
exceptions were one of the 
surgeons, who was able to 
make up a plausible story, 
and Frangois, whose wooden 
leg saved him from a German 
prison, Next morning the 
hospital was taken over by 
the Germans, and French 
orderlies were replaced by 
German soldiers. 

The operating- room was 
shared between the French 
and German surgeons. Dr D. 
operated in the morning on 
the French and British, and 
in the afterneon the room was 
occupied by German surgeons, 
the chief of whom was Pro- 
fessor Fessler, a celebrated 
authority on gunshot wounds, 
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The French nurses at Cambrai 
told me that they found the 
German surgeons were, as a 
rule, quite indifferent and care- 
less in causing pain to the 
wounded, of which fact the 
following incident from my 
note-book is an example. 

“Oct. 16th.— Dreadful screams 
from downstairs, lasting two 
or three minutes. Mlle. W. 
tells me it is only the German 
surgeon starting to operate 
before the ether had taken 
effect.” 

An exception must be made 
of Professor Fessler, who was 
always most humane in the 
operating - room. Professor 
Fessler once said to Mile, W., 
“If the men who are respon- 
sible for war could be made 
to realise the horror of the 
operating -room, war would 
always be avoided.” A dying 
Frenchman was brought in 
one afternoon in e hope 
that instant operatica might 
save his life. Professor Fessler 
performed the operation at 
once, working with the utmost 
care, as Mile. W. told me, to 
avoid giving the poor sufferer 
unnecessary agony. 

The numbers of German 
patients in the hospital in- 
creased day by day, which we 
took as a hopeful indication 
that the Germans were not hav- 
ing things all their own way. 
We had several German offi- 
cers about this time, and I 
used to hear about them from 
Mile. W. One of them, who 
was very seriously wounded, 
insisted upon being dressed by 
the French nurse, and would 
not allow the Schwester to 
touch him. The officer in the 





room next mine was dying of 
chest wounds complicated by 
pneumonia. During the night, 
through the thin partition, I 
could follow every sound of 
his death agony—the groaning, 
whistling laboured breathing, 
the whispering of nurses, the 
low steady tones of prayer, and 
then silence. 

A very different death scene 
took place in the hospital a 
few days later. A German 
officer was brought in badly 
shot in the stomach. After 
his operation he was told that 
food or drink during the first 
twenty-four hours would be 
fatal. He ordered his servant 
to fetch him a bottle of cham- 
pagne, drank half of it down 
and died within five minutes. 
A bestial and truly Hunnish 
death. 

Now that the Germans had 
installed themselves in the hos- 
pital, there was an end to the 
pleasant afternoons on the 
sunny terrace. I was no longer 
lifted out of bed to sit in a 
chair, nor was I able even to 
sit up in bed lest some German 
should see me and mark my 
name down as “ transportable.” 
The hospital gate was now 
guarded by a sentry, and no 
visitors could enter without a 
written permit from the Ger- 
man authorities, who imposed 
their authority throughout the 
whole hospital, without meet- 
ing any effective resistance 
until they encountered Mlle. 
W. German authority said 
that a German Schwester 
would, in future, assist the 
French nurse in the operating- 
room. Mile, W. declaring that 
she would allow no one to in- 
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terfere with her work, locked 
the room up and put the keys 
in her pocket. German au- 
thority, after threatening im- 
prisonment, exile, and other 


dreadful punishments, had to. 


climb down, It would have 
been easy to take the keys or 
to force the door, but the ser- 
vices of Mlle. W. were indis- 
pensable, and it was obviously 
impossible to compel her to 
work against her will. So the 
German Schwester was dis- 
missed. The morning after 
this matter had’ been settled 
another storm arose, when 
Mile. W.’s father came to pay 
his daily visit and was stopped 
by the sentry. The determined 
young girl went to the German 
Head Surgeon and declared 
that she refused to work in the 
hospital unless her father was 
allowed to visit her at any time 
of the day or night without 
hindrance. 

After the first few days the 
friction, between the French 
and German hospital staff be- 
gan to grow less. The Ger- 
man nurses, although good at 
sweeping and cleaning, had 
little or no training at Red 
Cross work, and were very glad 
to leave the dressing of com- 
plicated injuries to Mile. W. or 
Mile. D. The night orderlies 
were stolid, silent, very willing 
and obliging, The German 
surgeons from all accounts be- 
haved with tact and courtesy. 

This comparatively peaceful 
state of affairs was upset by 
the visit of an extremely ugly, 
very cross and disagreeable 
individual, with a grey ragged 
beard, whom we christened “le 
pére grigou.” His chief busi- 
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ness at Cambrai was to com- 
pile lists of “ transportables.” 
Grigou, a personage of high 
rank, was the senior medical 
officer at Cambrai. To our 
great horror he made the 
H6pital Civil his headquarters, 
and on the day of arrival paid 
a surprise visit to my room. 
But not quite a surprise visit, 
for Mile. W. had wind of his 
coming and had made all 
preparations. She bound an 
extra bandage round my head, 
took my pillow away, and drew 
the window curtains. When 
‘“‘Grigou” arrived, I was lying 
flat on my back in semi-dark- 
ness, breathing heavily. My 
eyes bloodshot from ten minutes’ 
hard rubbing, looked vacantly 
up at theceiling. As “Grigou” 
bent over the bed I heaved a 
long tremuloussigh. “Grigou” 
consulted with his colleague, 
and the verdict was that it 
was doubtful if I would live till 
next morning! and my name 
was of course put down on the 
list of ‘non - transportable.” 
If Grigou, who visited our 
floor every day, had seen me, 
or any German reported that 
I had been seen, sitting up in 
bed, our harmless trick would 
have resulted in my immediate 
departure for Germany, and 
my nurses would have got 
into serious trouble, so I had 
to live up to my supposed 
dying condition. Fortunately 
“Grigou” did not remain with 
us for more than a few days, 


but even when he had left the . 


nurses did not dare to take me 
out on a stretcher or even to 
put me into a chair. 
At this time the other bed in 
my room was — by a 
3G 
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soldier of the Middlesex Regi- 
ment. His case was an example 
of the terrible results which 
came from delay in attending 
to shell wounds. After lying 
out two days he was taken 
to Cambrai, and remained for 
more than a week in a German 
ambulance with little or no 
attention. A German surgeon 
opened his leg without using 
an anesthetic. Perhaps there 
was none to be had. As a 
result of this the poor fellow’s 
nerve was completely shattered. 
When he came under Dr D.’s 
care it was hoped that his leg 
might be saved, and a further 
opening was made just below 
the knee. The dressing of this 
man’s wounds was a sight not 
easily forgotten. When the 
purses entered the room with 
the dressing-table he begged 
them to leave him to die. 
While the bandage was being 
unrolled he sat with chattering 
teeth, his face twitching with 
nervous apprehension ; the leg 
was dreadful to look at, the 
flesh just above and below the 
knee lay folded back, raw and 
discoloured, with rubber tubing 
protruding from both sides of 
the calf. It was a hopeless 
case, and the attempt to save 
his‘ leg had to be given up. 
After the amputation he suf- 
fered far less pain, but never 
recovered his self-control. On 
20th October he was taken away 
to M B Convalescent 





Hospital, reserved for ampu- 
tated cases, where he died just 
before Christmas. 

It had been decided by the 
German authorities that beds 
in the Hépital Civil were to 
be reserved solely for cases 
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requiring operation. Dr D. 


‘therefore found it was no 


longer possible for me to stay, 
and arranged for my being 
sent to another hospital. 

On the 21st October I was 
taken away from my kind 
friends, and for the first time 
carried by Germans on a Ger- 
man stretcher. Outside the 
hospital a motor ambulance 
was waiting. The night was 
dark, wet, and very cold. My 
leg was soon numbed with cold, 
as the ambulance did not start 
for nearly a quarter of an hour. 
Through the open end I could 
see a flickering street lamp 
which threw glinting reflec- 
tions on the wet  cobble- 
stones. 

A martial step, with the 
clink of spurs, woke echoes 
down the silent street, a Ger- 
man officer passed, came into 
view for an instant under the 
lamp, then clanked away into 
darkness. 

The ambulance driver and 
another soldier who had been 
conversing together in low 
tones, stood rigidly to atten- 
tion until the sound of the 
officer’s steps had died away 
in the distance. Then the 
French soldier for whom we 
were waiting was carried down 
and placed in the ambulance 
beside me, the door was closed, 
shutting out the cold air and 
the dripping street—‘“ Eh bien, 
mon lieutenant,” said a voice 
from the stretcher, “ nous voila 
partis! My father was taken 
prisoner in 1870, and voila, I 
am now also a prisoner, but 
that is nothing—on les aura, 
cette fois ci, on les aura ces 
sales tétes d’alboches!” 
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II. 


The school building, hur- 
riedly transformed on the out- 
break of war into a hospital, 
forms three sides of a quad- 
rangle, the fourth side of which 
is blocked by a high wall, so 
that in the courtyard thus 
formed the sun can never 
shine. 

This was the hospital of the 
French Red Cross—L’Hépital 
Auxiliaire du Territoire, No. 
106, Union des femmes de 
France. The accommodation 
for patients is limited to five 
rooms, all of which loek on to 
the dismal courtyard. “Salle 
un,” to which I was taken on 
arrival, the only room at all 
resembling a hospital ward, is 
a long lofty room running the 
whole length of one side of the 
quadrangle, 

Along each side of the room 
beds of various sorts and sizes 
were ranged several yards 
apart. Mine was a large and 
brand-new double bedstead 
with large ornamental brass 
knobs. The sheets were of the 
finest Cambrai linen. Under 
several layers of blankets, and 
surrounded on all sides by hot 
bricks wrapped in flannel, I 
soon began to recover from the 
effects of my journey in the 
ambulance, 

The first thing that struck 
me about my new quarters was 
the number of nurses and or- 
derlies, most of whom were 
local volunteers whose experi- 
ence of hospitals dated from 
the German invasion. They 
were relieved from night work 
by a number of extra volun- 





teers attached to the hospital, 
who each took one night a week. 

It was now past eight o’clock, 
the nurses had all left, and the 
night staff—three youths from 
the city—had taken off their 
bowler hats, retaining their 
coats and mufflers, and sat 
themselves at a table near the 
door, At the far end of the 
ward a tall young German 
soldier sat working silently at 
his table far into the night. 
He belonged to the motor- 
transport, and was suffering 
from earache—so much I had 
gathered from the nurses. I 
speculated that perhaps he 
was working to pass exams. for 
@ commission ; the little lamp 
burning late, the absorbed 
attitude of the student, seemed 
incongruous in such surround- 
ings. In the bed opposite mine 
lay a badly-wounded German 
officer, shaded by a screen from 
the lamp round which the 
night- watchers sat reading. 
These were the only two Ger- 
mans in the hospital. Pres- 
ently the studious German 
put aside his books, retired to 
bed, and the ward was silent. 
The services of the orderlies 
did not seem to be required,— 
one sat for a while aimlessly 
turning over the leaves of an 
illustrated paper, then rested 
his head awhile upon the 
table, and was at once asleep. 
From the bed opposite there 
came a gentle tinkling sound. 
One of the watchers, a young 
lad, still a schoolboy, crossed 
the ward on tiptoe and bent 
over the wounded man, whose 
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whisper was too feeble to reach 
my listening ear. The light 
was turned on, the sleeper 
resting on the illustrated paper 
awoke, left the ward, and re- 
turned after a few minutes 
with the night nurse, Now 
that the screen was moved 
I could see that the face in 
the bed opposite was that 
of a young man, perhaps not 
more than nineteen; it was 
the face of a gentleman 
and a soldier, but drawn, 
pinched, more yellow than 
reality in the gaslight, gasping 
with pain, gasping for morphia. 
When at last the merciful in- 
jection had been given, “ Merci, 
merci,” said a strengthered 
voice, “ merci, vous étes tous si 
bons pour moi.” The screen 
replaced, the gas turned low, 
the watchers returned to their 
table, and all was quiet again 
till dawn. 

Next morning just before 
ten o’clock the ward was visited 
by two surgeons, one a German, 
the other my friend from the 
Hépital Civil, Dr D. By the 
dull light of a wet October 
morning they examined the 
wounded German officer. From 
Dr D.’s face I knew the case was 
hopeless. Still, an operation 
migkt save life, if not the leg. 
When the stretcher - bearers 
came to carry the young officer 
away he thanked the nurses 
for their kindness, speaking 
perfect French with pathetic 
accents of real gratitude. He 
asked that the chocolates, 
cigarettes, &c., on his table 
should be distributed among 
the French soldiers in the 
ward, and again expressed his 
thanks, and asked pardon for 


the trouble he had caused. 
The operation was unsuccess- 
ful. He was taken, such are 
the coincidences of life and 
death, to the same bed as I had 
occupied at the Civil Hospital 
—numéro sept—where a few 
days afterwards he died, but 
not before his mother, in mourn- 
ing already for two sons, had 
been called from Germany to 
his bedside. 

No special accommodation 
was provided for officers at 
the 106 Hospital. There was 
a French officer in Salle 5, on 
the ground floor, and it was 
arranged that I was to be 
taken downstairs to his ward. 

The worst ward in the hos- 
pital was undoubtedly No. 5. 
The room had formerly been 
@ classroom for junior pupils. 
Poor little children! how miser- 
able their lessons must have 
been in that damp _ sunless 
schoolroom. On the courtyard 
side, facing north, the light 
is obscured by a large wide 
verandah; on the south side 
the ground of another small 
courtyard is five or six feet 
higher than the level of the 
room. 

Of the Salle cing I have 
many pleasant memories, but 
my first impression of it—a 
picture which I cannot forget 
—was sadly depressing. The 
room is a small one, not more 
than 36 by 20 feet. One 
had the impression of entering 
a basement, almost a cellar. 
The windows were all shut. 
Judging from the heavy fetid 
atmosphere, they had not been 
opened since the declaration of 
war. : 

Except for a small open area 
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in the centre, the whole fleor- 
space was filled with beds, 
which were ranged all round 
the room, each one clese up 
against the other. In _ the 
corner next the door one bed, 
standing by itself, was occupied 
by the French officer, X., a re- 
serve Captain of the Colonial 
Infantry. My bed was also a 
corner one. On one side stood 
a cupboard in which bandages, 
morphia, and other necessaries 
were kept. 

Salle 5 was not only the 
worst ward, but it alse con- 
tained the worst cases. This 
was probably owing to the 
fact that the nurse in charge, 
Mme. B., was the most efficient 
nurse in the hospital. The 
number of beds was thirteen. 
No. 1, known as “le Picard,” 
was a cheery, jovial, hardy 
little fellow, who had lost a 
leg. No. 2, Sergt. Blanchard, 
suffered from a badly sup- 
purating wound in the thigh, 
and was taken away for an 
operation to the Civil Hospital, 
where he died a few days after. 
No. 3, Chasseur Alpin, shot 
through the chest about an 
inch above the heart. <A very 
serious case. No. 6, left arm 
amputated, right leg and foot 
shattered. No. 7 and 8, very 
bad gangrenous leg wounds, 
Both died shortly afterwards, 

Under the circumstances it 
was perhaps only natural that 
on my arrival into the Salle 
cing I was rather depressed. 
Most of the poor fellows in the 
ward were in continuous pain, 
but the only one who made 
audible complaint was Ne. 6. 
This man was a “Charentais ” 
from Cognac. His wounds, 
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although very terrible, were 
yet not so bad or so painful 
as those of many others who 
suffered in silence. No. 6 
never ceased day or night, 
except when under the in- 
fluence of morphia, from 
groaning and whining about 
his foot; he was known in the 
ward as “Qh mon pied!” 
On the afternoon of my arrival 
No. 6 came near to death— 
nearer even than he did on 
the day when a German shell 
blew off his arm and destroyed 
most of his right leg. No. 6 
was sitting propped up in 
bed, when suddenly his head 
fell back, his thin yellow face 
turned a pasty white, and 
he lay back apparently a 
corpse. Fortunately an erderly 
was in the room at the time, 
and help was immediately 
forthcoming. About a dozen 
nurses crewded round the bed. 
There was nothing to be done. 
The doctor was sent for, also 
the Curé. “The man was 
dying ;” “he was dead.” “No, 
he still breathed.” Then some 
ene made an intelligent sugges- 
tien. ‘Look inside the bed.” 
The bedclothes pulled down 
revealed a dreadful sight, 
which explained at once what 
had happened, The whole bed 
was soaked in blood. A blood- 
vessel had burst in the wound 
and the man was bleeding to 
death. The bleeding was easily 
stopped by the applieation of a 
tourniquet, but it was doubtful 
if any man could live after the 
loss of so much blood. Doctor 
and Curé arrived together as 
No. 6 was beginning to come 
round. The tourniquet had 
been applied just in time. 
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No windows were left epen 
during the night. 

Café au lait came in next 
morning at 7.30, and was dis- 
tributed by “Pierre,” the cr- 
derly, a most willing and really 
excellent fellow. During break- 
fast one window was opened 
about three inches. As soon 
as breakfast was over the 
window was closed, the break- 
fast things removed, and the 
nurse began to prepare for the 
morning’s work. 

Mme. B., head nurse of the 
ward, wife of a well-known 
French surgeon, was assisted 
by two volunteers from Cam- 
brai, Mile. Marie and Mlle, X. 
The dressing of wounds is 
quite a simple, straightforward 
business when the wounds are 
clean, but it is a very different 
story when there is gangrenous 
infection. No. 1, “le Picard,” 
whose bed was just opposite 
mine, gave no trouble; his 
stump had nearly healed up 
and required very little atten- 
tion. A deal of time was given 
to No. 3, the Chasseur Alpin ; 
the bullet wound had made a 
small hole just over the right 
nipple, and the dressing of it 
was most painful to watch, as 
the poor boy evidently suffered 
great agony, though he never 
cried out or complained. No. 6 
provided what one might eall 
“le pidce de résistance.” He 
began to howl before he 
was touched, and during the 
whole time his wounds were 
being dressed he continued 
either to shout or groan, or 
repeat his favourite exclam- 
ation, “Oh mon pied, mon 
pied!” Picard used to jeer at 
him for making so much fuss, 


“There is no one in the ward 
who makes such an infernal 
row as you do.” No. 6 
replied that no one in the 
ward suffered so much pain. 
This statement met with 
vigorous opposition from all 
over the room ; even No. 3, who 
could scarcely breathe, was 
roused for the first time to 
husky speech. “Some of us 
suffer in silence ; you should do 
likewise.” In the heated dis- 
cussion which followed No. 6 
forgot for a time all about his 
bad foot. Poor No. 6 was in 
@ minority of one. He was 
told that, though we were all 
very sorry for him, we objected 
to the continual groaning and 
shouting, which could do no 
good, and only disturbed those 
who suffered far worse pain 
in silence. 

Nos. 8 and 9, the two beds 
nearest to mine, were the last 
to be dressed that morning. 
No. 9, whose bed was so close 
to mine that there was only 
just room between for the 
nurse to stand, was badly shot 
in the upper part of the thigh. 
The wound was in such a con- 
dition that there was no hope 
of recovery. A stream of dark- 
green gangrenous liquid poured 
out of the wound at the first 
washing. I covered up my 
head under the sheets and lit 
a cigarette, but even so could 
not escape from the sickening 
smell. 

Owing to the serious condi- 
tion of most of the wounded, 
the limited number of surgical 
instruments, and the cramped 
space in which the work had to 
be done, the dressing of wounds 
went on the whole morning, and 
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was seldom finished before mid- 
day. During all this time the 
windows were kept shut, until 
just immediately before lunch, 
when one window was opened 
_ —not too wide, lest too much 

of the foul putrid atmosphere 
should escape and let in some 
of the clean air of a fresh 
autumn morning. 

After lunch, M. le Medecin 
Chef F. and Capt. V. came to 
pay us a visit, The Medecin 
Chef is a man between sixty 
and seventy years of age, tall, 
straight as an arrow, dignified, 
reserved, almost austere in 
manner, au fond the kindest 
and best of men, as I found 
out later on from _ personal 
experience. He was taken 
prisoner at Arras, and now 
remained a prisoner in this 


hospital. Thus do the Ger- 
mans observe the Geneva 
Convention. 


The Medecin Chef and Cap- 
tain V. shared a small room at 
the other side of the hospital. 
V., who had formerly occupied 
my bed in the Salle 5, used to 
come every morning to visit 
his old friends. The visits were 
always an occasion for the 
exchange of humour between 
V. and myself, in which com- 
bats V., possessed of a Parisian 
quickness of repartee, always 
came off best. Perhaps it 
was the case as Mme. B. 
‘said, that I suffered from 
“du retard dans la percep- 
tion.” We all used to tease 


V., and I used to greet him in 
the morning as “vieux coco.” 
“‘Dites donc, Monsieur 1’Kcos- 
sais,” was the usual answer; 
“nous n’avons pas gardé les 
cochons ensemble.” 


It has 
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taken nearly a year and a 
half to find the correct answer 
to this pleasantry—an answer 
which I could send to my 
friend in his German prison, 
only that the Boche might re- 
fuse to pass it. ‘Non, mon 
ami, mais nous avons été gardé 
ensemble par les cochons !” 

My diary states that “on 
October 26th I got up in 
the evening and had dinner 
at the table. There is great 
excitement in the hospital on 
account of large bodies of 
German troops having passed - 
through the town. This is 
supposed to be a retirement.” 
This opinion was strengthened 
by the visit of a simple-minded 
citizen of Cambrai, who came 
in with the news that “Metz 
had fallen.” Stupid stories 
such as these were believed 
for a time by a great many 
people. “The smell in my 
ward is not so strong to-night. 
I have succeeded in getting a 
window kept open.” 

“October 30th. M. Heloire, 
the Veterinary Surgeon from 
Caudry, came to see me yester- 
day.” Perhaps it was because 
he was not wearing the white 
overall that I did not recognise 
the tail, erect, grey-bearded 
man, who stood at the door 
of the Salle cing and looked 
anxiously round the ward. 
Presently he came over to 
my bedside and stood looking. 
Then he spoke some common- 
place, but not until he men- 
tioned Caudry did I realise 
who it was. Labouring under 
a racial disability, I struggled 
to express my gratitude, but 
M. Heloire put an end to my 
efforts. With tears rolling 
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down his cheeks he embraced 
me tenderly and thanked the 
Bon Dieu that I was still 
alive. “They said at Caudry 
that you had died on the 
way to Germany, and so I 
came to ask the truth as 
soon as I could get a permit.” 
We talked of many things, 
and M. Heloire refreshed my 
memory as to many incidents 
of my short stay at Caudry 
which I had forgotten. He 
told me among other things 


. that when I was carried on a 


stretcher out of La Maison 
Camille Waneck and put into 
the cart, the villagers standing 
by, who were not quite sure if 
my immediate destination was 
to be the hospital or the 
churchyard, were overcome 
with astonishment at my 
exclaiming as the stretcher 
was lifted on to the cart, 
“En route la marchandise!” 
“Every day,” went on the 
old man, “for days after you 
had left, my little grand- 
daughter, who is only eight 
years old, begged to be taken 
to the place where grandpére 
had found the poor wounded 
officer. One Sunday afternoon, 
when it was fine, we went fer 
a walk along the road that 
you must so well remember— 


the cart road from Caudry to 
Beaumont. When we reached 
the place, the ditch by the 
roadside, where, the. morning 
after the battle, after much 
searching, I found you lying, 
my little girl, asking me to 
show her exactly where you 
had rested, picked from the 
spot some of the grass and a 
few common wild flowers to 
keep as a souvenir of grand- 
papa’s wounded soldier.” 

On that same evening, after 
M. Heloire had gone, I made 
another friend, M. Vampouille, 
a Belgian, the proprietor of a 
small pork-butcher’s business, 
Rue de l’Arbre d’Or, Cambrai. 
M. Vampouille worked in the 
hospital during the day when 
his business would permit, took 
one night a week in the Salle 
cing, and was to me a faithful 
and devoted friend, to whom I 
never can hope to express as 
I would my admiration and 
deepest gratitude. Vampouille 
himself would be much aston- 
ished to hear me express such 
sentiments, for the kindness 
which always teok thought 
and trouble, the tact and 
common-sense which made his 
companionship so agreeable, 
are natural virtues of which 
he is wholly unconscious. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY ROBERT HOLMES, 


POLICE COURT MISSIONARY AND PROBATION OFFICER ; 
AUTHOR OF ‘MY POLICE COURT FRIENDS WITH THE COLOURS.’ 


THEY had told me that I 
should make nothing of him. 
I saw him merely as a matter 
of routine in the cell he occu- 
pied at the police station before 
being brought before the Court 
eon a charge of burglariously 
entering certain premises with 
intent to commit afelony. It 
seemed good to me to endeavour 
to gather some particulars con- 
cerning the antecedents and 
mode of life of a stranger in 
our midst, so that I might be 
in @ position to judge what it 
was possible to do to help him, 
should the charge be dismissed, 
or should he elect to come to 
me for a new start when re- 
leased from prison, if convicted 
and sentenced. 

They had understated the 
truth. I made less than noth- 
ing of him. I went into the 
cell to interview a man whom 
I was told was deaf and dumb. 
He was a small, lithe, pleasant- 
faced, swarthy - complexioned, 
active - looking fellow, with 
great, dreamy, dark eyes, about 
thirty years of age, suspiciously 
intelligent in appearance, to 
my mind, for a mvte. He was 
decently clad, and I could not 
make out how he had found it 
possible to maintain himself in 
fair prosperity, being, as he 
gave the police to understand, 
unable to read or write, and 
failing to comprehend beth 
their amateurish efforts at 





talking with the fingers, and 
my own. I left him with an 
uncomfortable feeling that I 
was possibly doing an afflicted 
mortal an injustice, yet unable 
to agree that he was deaf and 
dumb at all. 

When he got into Court, a 
nameless offender, he was seen 
by the capable instructor of 
our local mutes, who worked 
hard but vainly before the 
hearing of the case in a 
strenuous effort to make some- 
thing of him. The case was 
called on with success still far 
away. 

“You're going to interpret 
for us,” the Magistrate re- 
marked in pleasant courtesy 
as a greeting to the instruc- 
tor, who looked perplexed, but 
silently consented to make a 
further attempt. 

The Clerk of the Court read 
the charge over. The inter- 
preter’s fingers worked with 
marvellous rapidity, and now 
and then he clenched his right 
hand and brought it into 
sharp and loud contact with 
his open left palm. The of- 
fender gazed at him with mild 
interest at first, but obviously 
failed to comprehend what it 
was all about. The interpreter 
slowed down, and went through 
the same performance at quar- 
ter speed, The accused’s in- 
terest faded; he followed the 
proceedings with evident lan- 
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guor, yawning before the end 
was reached. 

“‘ He doesn’t appear to know 
anything of the deaf and dumb 
language, your worship,” the 
interpreter concluded; “TI tried, 
before Court, to make him eom- 
prehend me, but I couldn’t. I 
scarcely think the man is deaf 
and dumb. He would know 
some of the signs if he were. 
He is intelligent, and he must 
have had some way of making 
himself understood.” 

The Magistrate thought so 
too. It was plain that the 
case could not proceed until 
all doubt was solved regarding 
the accused’s ability to follow 
it. He was remanded for three 
days. 

The police forgot to give him 
his dinner that day, and at tea- 
time, and supper-time also, he 
was overlooked. He made a 
lot of noise, kicking and rattl- 
ing to call attention to official 
forgetfulness. But they were 
dull persons, and failed to take 
in what he would have them 
understand. They went to 
his cell time and again. He 
opened his mouth wide, fran- 
tically pushing his fingers 
therein, and swallowing ener- 
getically. They lugged a four- 
gallon bucket filled with water 
into the cell, provided a tin 
mug, and indicated that he 
was welcome to drink his fill. 
He shook his head till it looked 
likely to fall off. They stared 
at him as if entirely mystified, 
and went their way once more. 

He resumed his signals of 
distress. The relief came on 
duty, and heard him, but were 
advised by their departing col- 
leagues to “let him be”; so he 


continued kicking and knock- 
ing till midnight. Then his 
efforts grew so violent that 
an officer went up to him. He 
repeated the opening of his 
mouth, the putting of fingers 
therein, and the imaginary 
gulping. The officer repeated 
the bucket trick. He waved 
his arms in violent dissent. 
The constable had an inspira- 
tion, the arms waving in the 
direction of the heap of rugs 
put on the plank bed for the 
man’s covering in the night. 

“Oh, I see; that’s what's 
bothering you is it,” he re- 
marked; “well, they’re not 
lousy, then; but they can be 
shifted if they’re in your 
road.” He gathered the rugs 
in his arms, and departed from 
the cell, slamming the door 
after him. 

It was a stupid sort of thing 
to do, for there was nothing at 
all in the poor man’s gesticula- 
tions suggestive of a complaint 
that the blankets were alive. 
No wonder the dumb spake at 
such treatment. To be denied 
food was hard enough; to be 
left, in addition, without bed- 
covering was intolerable. 

“T say, you damned fool,” 
shouted an alarmed, stentorian 
voice after the officer, “you're 
net taking those blankets 
away, are you? I shall be 
starved to death. Bring ‘em 
back, and let’s have something 
to eat. I’ve not had a bite 
since breakfast, at eight this 
morning.” 

The constable heard the voice 
distinctly through the thick- 
ness of the door, and above 
the sound of his own heavy 
footsteps. He was startled, 
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but he turned back and en- 
tered the cell again. 

“Oh,” he said, “you've 
found your tongue, have you? 
I thought we should be curing 
your complaint in time. Now 
let’s have your name, and a 
few particulars about you. 
Then you can have your bed- 
clothes back if your answers 
are all right, and happen a bit 
of some’at to eat besides.” 

He collapsed into docile obe- 
dience at that. His name, he 
said, was Walter Greenway, 
his age twenty-nine years, his 
home in a neighbouring town, 
his occupation that of a clerk ; 
he was single, and he lived at 
the house of his father, a re- 
tired chemist of some small 
means. These particulars the 
police saw no reason to doubt; 
accordingly the bedding was 
restored, supper provided, and 
matters at the station: settled 
down to normal. 

“What made you pretend to 
be deaf and dumb when before 
the Court last Monday?” the 
Magistrate inquired on taking 
up the case again after re- 
mand; “you put people to a 
lot of crouble. What caused 
you te act so foolishly?” 

“TI didn’t want my people 
dragged in,” he muttered; 
“that was why, sir.” It was 
a@ melancholy lie; the police 
knew by this time what sort 
of reeord he had; his father 
had tired of helping him long 
before. He had never scrupled 
to bring his people in so long 
as there was the least pro- 
spect of their helping him. 
Whatever was responsible for 
his whim to pose as a deaf 
mute, it was not what he 
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stated. The case went on; 
in due course it reached the 
Court of Assize. 

Full particulars of his career 
were revealed there. He had 
received an excellent education, 
and was a well-trained and 
most capable clerk, with an 
uncommonly good knowledge 
of foreign languages—it being 
said, for example, that he 
spoke and wrote German like 
a native. It was plain that 
he had taken to a life of 
crime of deliberate choice: 
there was no earthly reason 
why he should not have done 
well in his proper calling; he 
got into mischief out of pure 
love of it, 

“He can climb like a cat,” 
a detective informed me, not 
without admiration; “and the 
way he runs along house-tops 
from one end of a long row 
to the other, as easy as you 
and me walk on the streets, 
it’s a sight to see. I tell you, 
sir, it’s right down exciting 
work trying to catch him. 
He’ll slip down from a roof 
by a fall-pipe two hundred 
yards farther on than where 
you could swear he’s time to 
be. And, as you're not ex- 
pecting him anywhere there, 
there'd be no catching him if 
he wasn’t such a fool as to 
come peeping round where you 
are, just for the fun of seeing 
you baffled. That’s what’s done 
him every time.” 

Every time meant nine times : 
such was the number of con- 
victions recorded against him, 
all for similar offences. He 
was a total abstainer and a 
non - smoker; he was not a 
gambler; his one vice was 
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burglary, and he did not ap- 
pear to have made any seri- 
ous attempt to settle down to 
his proper employment as a 
corresponding clerk, since he 
first exchanged the desk for 
the house-top—he entered 
premises always by an attic 
windew—at twenty-five years 
old. By the accident of habit- 
ually appearing before a lenient 
judge, he had escaped sentence 
of penal servitude hitherto, as 
he escaped it now, being 
once more committed to hard 
labour. 

‘‘Send me somewhere right 
away,” he begged of me on 
release; “my people want to 
have no more to do with me; 
the Chaplain tried them all, 
saying a good deal better of 
me than I deserved; I knew 
he was overdoing the thing, 
and they’d see through it. It 
was all because I translated 
some theological stuff for him 
from the German that he 
made up his mind what a lot 
my people ought to do for 
such an ornament of the 
family. But it didn’t impress 
them. They know me such a 
lot better than his reverence 
does. I don’t blame them. 
They’ve given me many a fair 
innings, and I’ve never seored 
a run for them yet, It’s 

inst common - sense that 
they should have me back in 
the family team.” 

“So you can play cricket,” 
I remarked, “as well as do a 
good deal else in the way of 
accomplishments. What is 
there exactly that you haven’t 
had a try at? They tell me 
that in prison you've been 
bookbinder, 
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painter, even steeple - Jack, 
which would do very well, I 
should say. Out of prison 
you've been foreign  ocorre- 
spondent, human cat, burglar, 
cricketer, deaf mute, and I 
don’t know what else. How 
came you to play the deaf 
mute, by the way?” 

“Just a whim, sir; to baffle 
the authorities a bit, and for 
sport; that was all,” he an- 
swered with a grin. Then he 
went on: 

“It may sound strange, but 


it’s absolutely true: I can’t 
resist an attic window. 
Wherever I go, my eyes 


naturally turn upwards. I 
notice how careless most people 
are with their upper windows, 
and I feel just bound to show 
them they are mistaken in 
their view that nobody can 
get in there. It’s a case of 
being ruined by one’s gifts, if 
you like; taking a pride in 
being able, as the police say, 
‘to run up @ pipe and play 
about on a roof, like a cat.’ I 
shall never de any good where 
there are houses with attics, or 
with any other sort of upper 


“]T should be out of all temp- 
tation on a sailing ship. I could 
climb the rigging, and do no 
harm to anybody. Or an 
Indian wigwam village might 
do, or a Bedouin encampment— 
no attics there, I understand. 

“The Chaplain told no more 
than the truth, though my 
people could not be expected 
to believe it, when he deseribed 
my angelic conduct in prison. 
I'm quite a cherub there, 
They mostly give me a bit of 

painting spouts, or, 
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sometimes, even attending to 
the coping of a tall chimney, 
and the recreation keeps me 
straight ; besides, the top win- 
dows are barred like the rest, 
and beyond me anyhew. 

“Send me somewhere out of 
the covntry, te sea for choice ; 
I shall be at my accomplish- 
ments, as you call them, again, 
if I stay in a civilised com- 
munity.” 

He was a strange person. 
Apart from his candidly ad- 
mitted fondness for burglari- 
ously entering dwelling-houses 
by attic windows, he was like 
any other sharp, intelligent, 
healthy man, and could do well 
if he cared. 

While I talked with him a 
letter was delivered from a 
shipping office asking for men. 
I resolved to give him a start 
on a sailing ship, as he desired. 
There was no reason to suppose 
that he would put anybody 
aboard to inconvenience, while 
he could easily adapt himself 
to a new sphere, 

He sailed, and for twelve 
months I heard nothing but 
good of him. Then he went 
ashore at Colombo, and, failing 
to come aboard when the ship 
was ready to leave the port, 
was left behind. 

I heard no more of him until 
last November, when the fact of 
his existence was recalled by 
receiving from him a letter, to 
my mind most diverting, cal- 
culated admirably to cause one 
to forgive all that is recorded 
against him, It was also most 
difficult to and follow, 

ing written on five-and- 
twenty different seraps of faded 
yellow paper, and in a serawl 


with a blunt lead-pencil, often 
illegible, so that words had to 
be guessed at and filledin. I 
present this letter, and, later, 
another following, as nearly as 
I can make them eut :— 


“‘ Somewhere in blessed Meso- 
potamia,” runs the one which 
reached me first, “‘a poor deaf 
mute, a slender, swarthy, agile 
Bedouin, about my own age, 
and so like me, but for the 
clothing, that I could own him 
as a brother—somewhere in 
this blessed land, that afflicted 
creature wanders, all unable 
to comprehend what his Mo- 
hammedan countrymen, their 
Turkish masters, and the 
German superbosses are about. 

“Respecting his affliction as 
by the hand of Allah, they 
suffer him to wander among 
their camps and entrench- 
ments. They gaze upon him, 
half-amused, half in pity, as 
he views exposed cannon and 
machine-guns in childlike won- 
derment; they lead him along 
labyrinths of trenches for the 
pleasure of seeing his terror at 
the engines of destruction which 
bristle in concealed places ; they 
give him of their food, and, as 
he eats, they talk over their 
plans, and the German and 
Turkish commanders issue in- 
structions: for he is deaf, he 
cannot hear: he is dumb and 
illiterate, he cannot tell. They 
know they have nothing to 
fear from him, 

“Having meandered about 
till he is weary for change, he 
essays to move on, and none 
stay him. He is afflicted and 
bewitched ; he must be pitied 
and let alone, lest any torment- 
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ing him should be likewise 
smitten, or perish. 

“Thus he wanders from 
camp to camp, his great, dark, 
frightened eyes seeming to go 
ever darker, more lustrous, and 
more terror-stricken, as he be- 
holds preparations for he knows 
not what, but fears them as 
portending evil. 

“Now and then he hovers 
about our lines. But mostly 
he shuns the society of infidels. 
Some of our men found him 
yesterday, a poor starveling ; 
he had wandered up to our 
defences, seemingly ready to 
perish. They brought him in 
and set food before him. He 
ate ravenously, then spat on 
the ground, and looked for all 
the world like cursing the in- 
fidel dogs who had rescued and 
fed him. His face was a per- 
fect study of mingled fear and 
impotence and rage. They 
tried to make him hear or 
speak, but failed. He grew 
weary of their attentions, and 
mooned off to headquarters, 
where somehow he secured 
admission. 

“Of course they would be 
quite unable to glean from him 
the barest atom of that largé 
store of information he must 
possess about the enemy’s posi- 
tions, defences, numbers, and 
what not. He has eyes to see, 
if he has not ears to hear, but, 
alas! he is mute, and he cannot 
write. If our staff could only 
know what he has to tell were 
he willing and able! It might 
easily mean saving the lives 
of thousands of men, and 
wealth beyond the price of a 
king’s ransom. 

“He is uneasy as I write, 


It looks as though he were 
ready to move on. Likely 
enough he will leave here 
soon. I wonder if I dare 
trust this letter to him? I 
will risk it, I think. There is 
little in it, and the paper is 
not valuable: it is the best I 
can find. I have often wished 
to write to you, just to let you 
know that I am doing my bit 
for Britain, under this scorch- 
ing sun, out in Mesopotamia the 
blessed. It has struck me that 
I may as well break silence in 
deseribing one who is as I once 
essayed to be. Certainly he 
makes a much better mute 
than I did; but then, those 
wretched police were so con- 
foundedly incredulous! Per- 
haps he isn’t really a bit more 
clever, only more fortunate in 
dealing with true children of 
Allah instead of suspicious 
Christian dogs like those with 
whom I had to do. 

“Well, he may lose the 
envelope containing these bits, 
exactly as if out of a waste- 
paper basket, or destroy it; 
but I will take the chance. If 
it fails to reach you, you will 
not miss it. If it does reach 
you, spare a prayer for this 
poor Bedouin outeast, for sake 
of the deaf mute you tried to 
talk with once in a police cell, 
far away. 

“T shall be longing to know 
whether this reaches you, for I 
have a strange faith in this 
mute—a sort of brotherly con- 
fidence—and I beg you to write 
early and often if you get this 
invitation, as I somehow think 
you will. When you have 
written, care of that friendly 
Arab, as directed, I will send 
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you a full account of my doings 
since my disappearance eight 
years ago, always supposing 
that in the meantime a fairly 
adventurous cat has not been 
unfortunate enough to lose his 
ninth life.” 


So he was with the British 
force in Mesopotamia, acting 
as @ spy, rendering that dan- 
gerous and invaluable service 
to his country in the guise of 
a Bedouin, and in his old réle 
of deaf mute! It took my 
breath away when the truth 
dawned. Then, gradually, I 
realised his special fitness for 
such service—his command of 
the German tongue, which I 
knew of already, and his apt- 
ness for learning languages, 
which had doubtless enabled 
him to acquire an easy flow of 
Turkish and Arabic during his 
eight years’ residence in the 
East. There was biting irony 
in the remark that the man so 
like him as to be recognisable 
as his brother—himself, of 
course—stood mute among an 
unsuspecting enemy: ‘“ they 
give him of their food, and, as 
he eats, they talk over their 
plans, and the German and 
Turkish commanders issue in- 
structions: for he is deaf, he 
cannot hear: he is dumb and 
illiterate, he cannot tell. They 
know they have nothing to 
fear from him.” 

I felt so proud of the rogue 
that I set out straightway to 
seek his parents, It was a 
vain quest. They had died, 
one four, the other five years 
ago. Their son had “come to 
honour, and they knew it not.” 
He was an only child, and I 


could find no relation living in 
the locality. I returned quite 
disappointed, because there 
was no one near to him whom 
I could tell of his doings, and 
of whose delight I might write. 
It was consequently an un- 
worthy sort of reply that I 
made to his fascinating letter ; 
there was really so little to say 
beyond expressing my ewn ad- 
miration of the service he was 
rendering, and the hope that 
he would come safely through 
every hazardous mission. I 
posted the letter to a curious 
address which he gave, not 
without misgivings, for I won- 
dered why on earth I could not 
have been told to send it to the 
British Expeditionary Force. 
In February I heard from 
him again: : 


“How an evil reputation 
clings to a fellow, to be sure! 
I never said J was playing the 
part of deaf mute. I talked of 
one sufficiently like me to pass 
as my own brother, but, please, 
teacher, I didn’t say it was 
me! Do, please, give him the 
credit he has earned. Don’t 
rob him of it to pass it on to a 
rascal like me. 

“He deserves your sympathy. 
For affliction has been added 
to affliction. He got my letter 
posted, it seems—at our mili- 
tary post office, likely; then 
he meandered off once more 
amongst his true believing 
brothers, with whom he stayed 
over Christmas, although the 
children of Allah would know 
nothing of the Christian festi- 
val, of course. 

“A deserter who came into 
our lines told how the mute’s 
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visit to our camp had become 
known to the enemy, and how 
he was received back by his 
brethren with some suspicion. 
They fired rifles immediately 
behind his ears to see if he 
would start at the sound ; they 
marched him up to a big gun 
and stood him beside it till the 
air concussion of a score ex- 
plosions caused him to bleed 
from ears and nostrils. He 
was deaf as a stone; it was 
evident that he heard not the 
semblance of a sound. They 
were satisfied about his hear- 
ing; but could he speak, after 
all? 

“Hot irons applied to vari- 
ous tender parts were reckoned 


- one good means for proving 


this: these being ineffective, 
though he will bear their scars 
to his grave, they tried tear- 
ing out a finger-nail or two; 
tears rained down his cheeks, 
but he uttered no more than 
a guttural moan; They were 
convinced. The more callous 
amongst them swore frightful 
oaths; the more pious prayed 
lest vengeance should fall upon 
them for adding to the sorrows 
of one whom Allah had afflicted. 
Afterwards they treated him 
with marked kindness: so this 
deserter told. He was wander- 
ing up and down the camp, 
nearly recovered from the 
wounds their cruelty had in- 
flicted, when he who gave this 
information left the place for 
reasons of health, as he said. 
But he was a fine liar, and no- 
body could believe all he said. 
As there were Germans with 
the Turks and Arabs, however, 
the cruelty his tale told of 
might well be true. 


“Tt was true. A week later, 
the mute turned up in our lines 
for the last time. Gangrene 
had supervened that wrenching 
out of finger-nails. The doc- 
tors had to take off his left 
arm. Then a marvel hap- 
pened. He began to speak. 
Vengeance fell heavily upon 
those miserable followers of the 
true prophet for their lack of 
charity. He gave away all 
their plans, describing their 
positions, and batteries, and 
encampments with a precision 
and accuracy I should never 
have thought possible in a 
simple child of the desert. 

“He is rather a wreck now; 
perhaps they gave him poor 
food when they suspected him 
of treachery, poor beggar ; for 
it turned out that the deserter’s 
tale was substantially true; 
and he certainly had drunk 
foul water, for dysentery was 
added to the trouble with his 
arm, and the doctors had 
enough to do to pull him 
through. Everybody was 
wondering what would be- 
come of the poor body, when 
he coolly told that he had a 
little place of his own not a 
thousand miles from Aden. 
Once he got there, he said, he 
would do nicely. A wife and 
three bonny children were 
awaiting his return home. He 
had been settled in that dis- 
trict eight years, and, hearing 
there was war, had felt his 
blood stirred with a longing 
to take some part ‘for George’ 
in the fight, calling our graci- 
ous King by name in a fashion 
perhaps exeusable in one 80 
long a mute. 

“By strange fortune, I have 
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my place not far from Aden, 
too; and a wife and three 
children waiting, also, for my 
return; and I have lost an 
arm, and had dysentery: how 
like we are, to be sure! Well, 
I cannot blame you if you still 
refuse toown my brother. But 
I shall not forsake him—TI shall 
stick to him like his very 
shadow—for he has earned my 
respect. 

“We are ‘blood brothers,’ 
as he says, having gone 
through the same dangers, 
fought in the same company, 
and been wounded with the 
same wounds. We will retire 
together, honourably  dis- 
charged, unfit for further 
active service. We will make 
our way together to that little 
spot near Aden which is home 
to us both. Perhaps I will 
tell you more of him when we 
get there. 

““T must say a word or two 
about myself in my closing 
lines. I saw the little place I 
have mentioned as we sailed 
up the Red Sea, and I was 
dreaming of it all the way 
back to Colombo. I could not 
get it out of my mind, so I left 
the ship and returned there. 

“TI had fallen in love very 
badly with a bit of country, 
beautifully situated on rising 
greund, and plentifully woeded. 
I cannot for the life of me tell 
why, but of course there was a 
woman in it, seen at Aden. I 
made up my mind to do some- 
thing to enable me to make 
my home in that spot, even if 
I could only manage to visit it 
at holiday time. 

“The stars favoured me, 
The little spot I had seen from 
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the ship became my home. I 
have a wife there; if I brought 
her to England people would 
turn up their noses because 
she is not white-skinned; but 
she is pure as a lily, and her 
heart is like gold. She is 
much more British, too, than 
many of her white sisters who 
call themselves Englishwemen. 
She did not demur for an 
instant when she saw I longed 
to take a hand in the fight. 
Nay, she made it easy for me 
to go, letting me understand 
that she was quite able to run 
our little plantation whilst I 
was away. 

“Unfortunately she cannot 
read or write. I have heard 
nothing of her since I left 
home last June, and I am 
anxious to know how she is 
doing. I don’t care who 
knows, either; I’m longing to 
see her again, as pretty a 
mother of as pretty a couple of 
girls and as bonnie a lad as 
ever were born. What do I 
care if they are dark-skinned ? 
If I were not swarthy, where 
would my bit of spying have 
come in? There, I have given 
the whole show away now! 
I may as well tell you how it 
came about; for really it is 
pride that causes me to write 
at all. 

“Whilst I tried to coneeal 
my bit of work, I did want you 
to know that that scamp of a 
deaf mute who put you to the 
trouble and expense of sending 
him to sea, only to desert bis 
ship within a year, had British 
blood and British pluck in him, 
and the devilment helped more 
than it hindered him when the 
time for action came. 
3H 
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“JT know no army drill; 
besides, I guessed they might 
sniff out my character if I 
applied for enlistment. It 
struck me that I might work 
off that deaf and dumb trick 
on the Arabs and Turks, and I 
felt I could perhaps bring a 
little information in if I came 
across any German officers. 
They would hardly expect a 
beggar Bedouin mute to know 
their language. Well, it came 
off ; and three finger-nails, and 
then an arm, came off with it; 
and a few scars which won’t 
come off were added for a sort 
of make-up. But I played the 
game better than I did when 
less depended on it. I think 
it was worth playing: all the 
more as our own men were 
about as mystified as the rest 
—all but one or two, whe 
learned something from the 
Bedouin mute which I hope 
will help their plans a little. 

“T have slipped away as 
quietly as I came. I could do 
no more good there, a bit of a 
wreck physically, and my spy 
game played out. But some- 
body is waiting for me at 


home, thank God. I wish 
everybody could be sure of such 
a welcome as I shall get. It 
will pay for all. Good luck to 
you, sir: good-bye.” 


“About how many letters 
do you get a week?” a magis- 
trate asked me, after piecing 
together the five-and-twenty 
scraps of paper comprising the 
former, and the seven-and- 
twenty comprising this, and 
reading the contents with keen 
interest. I replied that I re- 
ceive a weekly average of a 
hundred and twenty. 

“Well,” he continued, “if 
the war lasts twenty years, 
and your supply of letters is 
maintained, you'll get none 
more strange than these among 
all the hundred and twenty- 
four thousand odd you stand 
to receive. It’s the oddest 
story of real life I ever read. 
You ought to put it in a book. 
It’s as good as a novel, and 
more interesting, because it’s 
true. They ought to give that 
fellow the Victoria Cross, 
He’s a brick, and no mis- 
take.” 




















WE have been “held up,” as 
they say on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Every one knows 
the expression now, but not 
every one has had the ex- 
perience. 

It began here on Easter 
Tuesday, April 25, and our 
first intimation of something 
being wrong was that we got 
no second post. There came 
instead a message from the 
post office that the Sinn 
Feiners had risen in Dublin, 
seized the General Post Office, 
and cut the wires. We do 
not believe implicitly every- 
thing that comes from the 
local post office, But my 
husband had started for Dub- 
lin by the early morning train, 
and I began to wonder how 
he would get either there or 
back; for they said the rail- 
way line was cut some- 
where, 

In the evening we went to 
a village concert for the help 
of the Nursing Fund. After 
waiting a while, we were in- 
formed that there would be 
no concert, as the “star” 
could not get down from 
Dublin, or even send a wire. 
“All communication was cut 
off.” There was something 
distinctly ominous in _ those 
words; and we felt thought- 
ful as we drove home through 
the cold evening mist along 
the riverside, 

The village we had left was 
quieter than usual at 7.30 
P.M. Our own village nearer 
home was really unnaturally 
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quiet. Lights everywhere, but 
no one visible: the people 
seemed to be all behind their 
own doors, which is just the 
place they generally avoid at 
that hour. 

About nine o’clock we heard 
a motor-car at the door, and 
my husband got out of it. 
He had been to Dublin, and 
we could hardly believe the 
things he had actually seen 
and heard. Barricades at the 
street corners, rebels in green 
uniform and out of it firing 
at every soldier. they could find 
in the streets, shooting them 
down and then shooting any 
one who went to help them— 
rebels entrenched in Stephen’s 
Green and already hiding their 
heads from the soldiers who 
were firing at them from the 
roof of the Shelburne Hotel. 
A wounded officer near Porto- 
bello Bridge was actually 
murdered, and no one dared 
to bring in his body from 
the street where it lay, for 
fear of being killed themselves. 
An everlasting disgrace to the 
city. But these Sinn Feiners 
cannot feel disgrace. They 
reverse every principle of civic 
decency, and their glory is in 
their shame. The only good 
news was that troops were 
being landed at Kingstown, 
and would march on Dublin 
straight. 

We spent the night thinking 
of these things, and of our own 
position. We are here in 
Wexford, nine miles from 
Enniscorthy, which is about 
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the most disloyal town in 
Ireland, where soldiers in*uni- 
form are hooted in the streets, 
where German victories are 
rejoiced in and magnified, and 
German atrocities are denied 
and ascribed to the malice 
of their British detractors. 
Enniscorthy is dominated by 
Vinegar Hill, the scene of the 
Irish rebellion of 1798, and a 
perpetual reminder of such 
savage cruelties and horrors as 
ene might suppose the decent 
citizens of to-day would blush 
to remember. But quite the 
contrary! They have been 
loudly declaring for months 
past that they would make 
another stand on Vinegar Hill, 
that the ‘glorious memories 
of 98” would be far excelled 
by the deeds they would do; 
and no one could possibly 
doubt that their intentions 
were serious. Only a few 
weeks ago two men were 
arrested in Dublin driving 
through Stephen’s Green in a 
motor-ear which was filled 
with rifles and bayonets, in- 
tended, as they plainly con- 
fessed, for Enniscorthy and 
Ferns. As Ferns is just five 
miles away, it seemed likely 
that our position would become 
an interesting one. 

For five days after Easter 
Tuesday we could get no 
letters or papers. We knew 
that there was desperate 
street-fighting going on in 
Dublin, and as British troops 
were there we knew that of 
course they would put down 
the rebels. But how soon ?— 
that was the critical question. 
Would there be any troops to 
spare for Wexford? How 


many other risings of Sinn 
Feiners would take place 
between the four corners of 
Ireland? Had any. German 
troops been landed on our 
sympathetic shores? These 
were the questions we debated 
among ourselves unceasingly, 
but there was no possibility of 
getting an answer to any of 
them, 

On Thursday, April 27, 
came the expected news. The 
Sinn Feiners were up in 
Enniscorthy. They had seized 
the railway station, and held 
up a train which was on its 
way from Wexford with 300 
workmen for Kynoch’s factory. 
They had taken the “Castle,” 
—no great feat,—and had 
commandeered blankets, boots, 
tea, sugar, bacon, anything 
they needed, from the principal 
shops of the town. A lot of 
sugar was distributed among 
women in the poorest quarters, 
—a shrewd stroke for popu- 
larity. They held all the 
approaches to Enniscorthy, and 
barricaded them. Any one 
might come in, but no one 
could go out again without a 
“pass.” They tried to take 
the Police Barracks, but the 
Police held it against them. 
Now they had “scouts’’ out, to 
watch for the soldiers coming, 
and were ready to cut the line 
and blow up the railway 
station at the first appearance 
of troops. It was impossible 
to find out how many there 
were of these rebels, but they 
were “the full of Enniscorthy, 
anyway”; wearing green 
uniforms and big hats, carrying 
rifles and bayonets, and pro- 
claiming the Irish Republic. 
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How long would they con- 
fine themselves to Enniscorthy ? 
that was the point. They very 
soon sent out a detachment to 
Scarawelsh. Here there is a 
fine old bridge across the river 
Slaney, and it was said that 
they meant to blow up the 
bridge. But if so, they aban- 
doned the idea, and built a 
barricade across the road in- 
stead, with some trees which 
they cut down. It always 
gives an Irishman of the lower 
class immense pleasure to cut 
down a tree that does not 
belong to him. Then began 
the raiding. Parties of Sinn 
Feiners went out to the country 
houses round Enniscorthy, held 
rifles to the heads of their 
owners, and demanded their 
guns and their motor - cars. 
They got them. As we heard 
of one house after another 
being held up in this way we 
became very thoughtful. For 
we did not irtend to be held 
up if we could help it. We 
had no moter-car, but we had 
arms; and we kept watch both 
day and night. It was very 
tiring. Of course there was 
no possibility of concerting 
any plan of action with friends 
or loyal neighbours, No place 
is so isolated as a country 
house in a lonely spot. In the 
house with ourselves were my 
sister and our five children. 
I shall never forget those days 
of waiting and watching; 
waiting for the news from 
Dublin, watching for Sinn 
Feiners. 

It was a week of absolutely 
lovely weather: sunshine and 
sweet air, apple blossom and 
cherry blossom everywhere, 
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and this deadly anxiety day 
and night. We were quite 
aware of being watched our- 
selves, and we knew who were 
watching us. 

The demeanour of the country 
people altered. In the begin- 
ning of the time they were 
carefully respectful. Then 
they began to look at us 
oddly, and to keep out of the 
way. On Saturday my hus- 
band went into the market- 
town, where there was a fair. 
He told me on his return that 
the excitement there was in- 
tense; but still the people held 
themselves in, and waited to 
see which side was going to 
come out on top. I was more 
ashamed of this than of any- 
thing else, except their shoot- 
ing the unarmed soldiers in 
Dublin, 

Before the end of the fair a 
Sinn Feiner on a bicycle came 
into the little town, an emis- 
sary from the precious Irish 
Republic in Enniscorthy. He 
informed the Sergeant of Police 
that the Sinn Feiners intended 
to march: on the town that 
night and take it. The Ser- 
geant told him to go about his 
business, and offered to give 
him a poke with his sword if 
he didn’t take himself off. He 
did take himself off, a good 
deal disappointed; as he had 
expected to be arrested, and 
thought his arrest would serve 
for a signal to the townspeople 
to rise and join the Sinn 
Feiners. — 

This Sergeant is a brave and 
determined man. We knew of 
reasons why he was in real 
danger of the Sinn Feiners’ 
vengeance, as in the course of 
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his duty he had given them 
cause to fear him. That would 
be an interesting story, if one 
was at liberty to tell it. There 
were just four men in his 
Police Barracks; .~their win- 
dows were sand - bagged, and 
they were ready to defend the 
place. I think they would 
have defended it successfully 
too. The half-dozen Police in 
the Barracks at Nnniscorthy 
held out most pluckily to the 
end, though they were in the 
thick of the rebels, were con- 
stantly sniped at, and were 
very short of food. 

On that Saturday morning 
a motor drove up to our house, 
and its owner handed me a 
fine salmon which a kind friend 
had asked him to convey here. 
He said— 

“Tam taking alar rive in 
my motor, trying to get what 
provisions I can, —if I only 
have the luck to get home! 
They are sure to take my 
motor next.” 

And they did, on the same 
evening. 

I was very glad ef the sal- 
mon, as my butcher had sent 
a message that he could supply 
no more meat, and from the 
Bakery came a letter explain- 
ing that 

“Owing to the present dis- 
turbed state of the country it 
is impossible to get supplies. 
Censequently I am compelled 
to close down the Bakery for 
the present, and cannot under- 
take to deliver bread until the 
present difficulties are over- 
come,” 

Both the butcher and the 
Bakery’s owner lived in Ferns, 
and they stood up to the Sinn 


Feiners like men, the butcher 
flatly refusing to kill any meat 
for them, even when they 
threatened to burn his house 
over his head. Ferns was full 
of the rabble for days; tramps 
and tinkers of all sorts joined 
them. Boys of fourteen and 
fifteen were given rifles and 
bayonets, and flourished them 
freely in the faces of respect- 
able people, whether men or 
women ; stopping them as they 
went in or out of the town, 
and making them go and ask 
for passes from the Provisional 
Government, as they called 
themselves. Robbery under 
arms was of daily occurrence, 
of course. The one thing they 
were really afraid of was the 
soldiers coming, and they seized 
every bicycle they could find, so 
as to be ready for instant flight, 
in emulation of their leaders 
in other people’s motor - cars. 
Their leaders meantime took 
possession of the public-houses, 
and refused to sell drink to 
the townspeople; which caused 
some bitter feelings. 

Naturally the rebels soon 
got out of hand, and a familiar 
sound began to be heard, of 

“D’ye think I’m here to be 
takin’ orders from the likes of 
you? Who are you, to be 
givin’ me orders?” 

A man who was leaving 
Ferns late in the evening, 
having provided himself with 
a “pass” in the correct man- 
ner, asked for a light for his 
cart. 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself, 
there’s no more o’ them rules 
now at all!” he was informed. 

And like a true Home Ruler, 
no doubt he rejoiced in the 
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summary abolition of all laws 
for the public safety. 

How we longed in those 
days for the soldiers to come! 
Without papers or letters, and 
uncertain of what was happen- 
ing in other places, hearing 
rumours and partly disbeliev- 
ing them, knowing nothing 
about the safety of our rela- 
tives in different parts of Ire- 
land, it was a wretched time 
indeed. There was a con- 
stantly repeated rumour of 
some incredible number of 
Germans having landed in 
Ireland, one day in the North, 
the next day in the South. 
No doubt the Sinn Feiners 
spread that, for they would 
hope it was true. 

When Sunday came we re- 
mained unaware in our isola- 
tion here that the rebels had 
made an unconditional sur- 
render in Dublin. Had we 
known it, we should have been 
saved some hours of a suspense 
that was growing almost in- 
tolerable. The raiders from 
Enniscorthy had been coming 
nearer every day; the last 
house from which they had 
taken a motor-car and’searched 
for arms was less than three 
miles away. It seemed highly 
likely that they would come to 
us next, and probably choose 
the hour when we should all 
be away in church, My hus- 
band decided, therefore, to stay 
at home and take care of the 
place as best he could, while I 
went with my sister and the 
children to church; but our 
eldest boy stayed with his 
father. In the uniform of a 
Naval cadet he could not have 
gone out with us, as he would 
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have been the mark for every 
rebel’s insult and attack, and 
we had more than two miles to 
go to church, On the other 
hand, he was steady and a 
good shot, and I was glad of 
his being at home; though 
naturally I did not say so, 

As we drove along the read 
where each Sunday morning 
we are accustomed to see 
familiar faces and exchange 
greetings, every door was shut, 
and not a creature was visible. 
It seemed like an uninhabited 
country until we got near the 
chureh gate. I think we were 
all thankful for the service, 
and as usually happens the 
Merning Psalms and_ the 
Litany uttered the thoughts 
that must have been in every 
mind— 


“From all sedition, privy conspiracy, 
and rebellion, 
Good Lord, deliver us!” 


After the service, it has been 
our habit since the war began 
to sing the first verse of the 
National -Anthem. It never 
before had such meaning for 
us as on that morning. 

We drove home again 
through an empty country. 
Even at the cross-roads, where 
a public-house stands, and 
which I never before saw un- 
attended by humanity, not a 
man was to be seen. But just 
beyond the cross-roads there is 
a deserted cottage, and glanc- 
ing through its broken win- 
dows in passing I met several 
pairs of eyes looking out from 
the dirty glocm. They were 
eyes of men all sitting there 
quietly. The children went 
into fits of laughter at seeing 
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them “hiding in such a dirty 
place.” But I considered that 
they might have two reasons 
for being there: one good and 
the other bad. 

It is hard for any one who 
has not lived in Ireland to 
understand how little liberty of 
action is permitted to the poor 
man, whether in town or 
country; but especially to the 
agricultural labourer. His 
father before him lived in 
bondage to the Land League, 
as he well remembers. He 
himself has been brought up 
in subjection to the Irish 
League, which is simply the 
Land League under another 
name. Of course he is sup- 
posed to obey his priest, and 
he is supposed to obey the law 
of the land ; but the priest can 
be disobeyed nowadays without 
much fear of punishment, and 
as for the law of the land, it no 
longer even pretends to punish 
those who break it. But the 
Irish League will punish, and 
does punish severely ; and it is 
the Irish League that he obeys. 
Now there are the Sinn Fein 
organisations, and the Secret 
Societies as well. He has been 
inveigled into one or other of 
these before he was twenty; 
probably he has signed a paper 
promising to “come out” and 
bear arms whenever he is called 
upon, on pain of death, for the 
Irish Republic. I know of 
different men in this country 
who actually signed blank 
papers, not knowing what they 
were promising, but afraid to 
refuse the Sinn Feiners. The 
day of Rebellion came; they 
were called out, and had to 


go. 


The first night they never 
left the rendezvous, but lay 
with others till morning, very 
wet, in a little wood. When 
morning came they received no 
orders, and so made off to 
their homes, But they were 
called out again, and the 
second night. they were not 
allowed to return. They had 
to be rebels; and of such re- 
luctant material are rebels 
often made. 

The men who remained at 
home were those whom we saw 
changing countenances from 
day to day. In another two 
days they would all have 
joined the force in Enniscorthy, 
from pure fear of remaining at 
home. The Sinn Fein leaders 
had an excellent idea of the 
way to influence waverers. 
They spread a report that there 
would be a Sinn Fein Con- 
scription throughout Ireland ; 
any men who would not join 
were to be shot. 

On Monday, May 1, we re- 
ceived authentic news that the 
rebel leaders in Dublin had 
made an unconditional sur- 
render, and advised all others 
in the country to de the same. 
Then came the soldiers, We 
are not likely ever to forget 
the feelings with which we 
welcomed those soldiers. Few 
as they were, they brought 
back peace and order, and the 
reality of England’s rule, to this 
divided and distracted County 
of Wexford. They did it with- 
out wasting one life or firing 
one shot. They came, and 
with them came a very heavy 
and persuasive gun, which the 
soldiers called “ Enniscorthy 
Emily.” The sight of her was 
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enough, She had no need to 
speak, 

I shall not forget either the 
joy or relief on the faces of 
the country people at the very 
first tidings that the Rebellion 
was put down. It was im- 
possible to mistake; their 
tongues can always deceive 
one, but not their faces. They 
had been absolutely terrorised 
by the Sinn Feiners ; and if the 
Rebellion had lasted a week 
longer and these terrorised 
people had joined it, they 
would have been the most 
cruel of the lot. We are under 
no delusions about what would 
have happened. 

It remains unaccountable 
how the leaders in Enniscorthy 
controlled their following even 
for the short while that they did, 
and prevented them from getting 
drink, <A severe penalty was 
denounced against any one who 
should give drink to a Sinn 
Feiner. But such an unnatural 
state of things could not have 
continued. Another mysterious 
thing is how the rebels escaped 
being shot by each other. Some 
indeed were wounded, but none 
killed; and considering the 
number of rifles and revolvers 
in hands which had never used 
weapons before, it seems little 
short of miraculous. Bayonets 
were given to boys of fourteen, 
who had the time of their lives, 
“halting,” threatening, and 
driving people about. Of 
course in a very short while 
threatening would have become 
tame sport, and the real thing 
would have begun. As it was, 
the principal shopkeepers were 
held up by their own work- 
people; in one case a well- 
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known merchant was over- 
powered in his shop by two 
girls and a boy, who marched 
up to him with revolvers. Any 
worthless young woman who 
wanted some excitement put a 
Red Cross on her sleeve, called 
herself a Sinn Fein nurse, and 
rushed off with a raiding party, 
taking a revolver as a nursing 
outfit. 

Two of these ministering 
angels were in Ferns when the 
scare was given that the soldiers 
were coming. They jumped 
into a stolen motor-car and 
were driven off at top speed by 
a Sinn Feiner, who knew as 
much about driving a motor 
as they knew about nursing. 
All went well until it was time 
to turn a corner at the foot of 
a steep hill. Here the motor, 
inetoad of turning the corner, 
charged straight into a cottage, 
aud landed a damaged “ nurse” 
somewhere about the floor. 
She was soon recognised as a 
locai dressmaker of small skill, 
and the opinion was expressed 
to me by a disgusted acquaint- 
ance that : 

‘‘Her parents would have to 
be ashamed of her.” 

Most of the raided motor- 
cars were broken up very soon 
in much the same way, as there 
was no one who knew how to 
drive them ; but every one was 
willing to try. I know of one 
that was returned to its owner 
after three days, with a letter 
of elaborate politeness and an 
illegible signature. All the 
notes of these days purported 
to be from the Provisional 
Government of the Irish Re- 
public. 

Here ends a trivial record of 
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a time that finished in a fiasco, 
though it was intended to finish 
in blood. The things I have 
written of might have been 
treated very differently, and 
have made a more readable 
article. With a few touches 
of exaggeration it would be 
easy to give a more heroic and 
interesting aspect to our posi- 
tion, which was in reality 
humiliating and exasperating. 
Or again, one might take it 
from the ridiculous side, and 
turn it all into a bad joke, 
as nearly anything that hap- 
pens in Ireland can be turned ; 
—call it a Rebellion pour rire 
in Wexford, with the fifteen- 
year-old warriors and the sham 
nurses, and the rest of it. 
Either of those methods would 
be a plausible misrepresenta- 
tion, and at this time it is 
all-important that the simple 
truth should be told. 

That truth is that the people 
of Ireland have acquired a 
profound contempt for the 
British Government, which has 
so thoroughly deserved their 
contempt, which condones 
crime and diserder, refuses 
protection to the loyal and 
law-abiding subjects of the 
King, releases criminals from 
prison before half their time 
is served, and ostentatiously 
allies itself with their leaders. 
The old definition of a Gov- 
ernment’s reason to exist, “for 
the punishment of evil-doers, 
and for the praise of them that 
do well,” must be exactly 
reversed to fit the Govern- 
ment we have had in Ireland, 
and which has brought us to 
this pass. Of course the people 
are not afraid to rebel. Why 
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should they be? Is it likely 
that they have forgotten the 
lessons of 1911—when a low- 
born schemer called Larkin, 
posing as a Labour leader, and 
with the help of German 
money, raised such riots in 
Dublin that trade was para- 
lysed and the streets became 
Pandemonium? What hap- 
pened next? The brave police- 
men who, at the risk of their 
lives, had tried to keep order 
in the streets, were accused as 
murderers and put on trial; 
but the Citizen Army which 
was threatening to wreck the 
city was allowed to parade, to 
be drilled, and finally to be 
armed, The Citizen Army and 
the Sinn Feiners are one force 
now. 

There was never any dis- 
guise about the objects of the 
Sinn Feiners. Indeed there 
was no necessity for any. In 
Ireland disloyalty is the chief 
recommendation to place and 
power; for loyal subjects do 
not command enough votes to 
make them of any importance 
to a British Government anxious 
about its own tenure of office. 
When the Sinn Feiners avowed 
that their chief aim was to 
root out every sign of British 
domination in Ireland, they 
were only smiled upon and 
rather encouraged to proceed, 
especially as they became more 
numerous. Naturally their in- 
solence increased, From the 
beginning of the war they have 
allied themselves with the 
Germans, cheered at their suc- 
cesses, helped their submarines, 
and maligned our Army. They 
have magnified the power of 
Germany to the ignorant 
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country people, and persuaded 
them that the Huns have a 
peculiar tenderness for the 
Irish, and a special yearning 
to see Ireland “free.” It is 
useless for any loyal person 
to try and open their eyes— 
to ask them, as I have re- 
peatedly done, how they would 
like to have a German army 
landed here, and to see Ireland 
treated as Belgium has been ? 
“Ah, they would never do 
the like o’ that here! Sure, 
they’re not that sort 0’ people 
at all,” is the obstinate reply. 
Is any one surprised at this? 
Let him remember that the 
ignorant and the unprincipled 
always believe whatever they 
wish to believe, that their in- 
vincible instinct is to join the 
side that is going to win, that 
as long as they can remember 
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they have seen crime and out- 
rage successful in Ireland, and 
loyalty penalised and dis- 
credited as if it were a crime. 

Is it too late to ask of 
England now to show her 
strength, in which these rebels 
do not believe, to do justice and 
punish the wrong-doers who 
have openly boasted that she 
is afraid to punish them, to 
give us order and law, and 
save our beloved Ireland even 
now at the last hour? 

Is it possible that the English 
people are still unaware that 
Germany is here, that her 
money has furnished the 
sinews of this Rebellion, that 
the Sinn Feiners were count- 
ing on German promises ?— 
kept in the German fashion, as 
the event proved. 

Morra O'NEILL, 
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MOUNT ATHOS IN 


BY LT.-COMMANDER H. 


Mipway between Thessalian 
Olympus and the Macedonian 
peak of Prnar Dagh, immedi- 
ately to the east of Salonika, 
lies the broad peninsula of 
Chalcidice — a well - watered, 
well-woeded district, terminat- 
ing in three long and narrow 
promontories. The western- 
most of Chalcidice’s tapering 
fingers bears the name of Cas- 
sandra, the unheeded _pro- 
phetess of Troy; that in the 
middle is variously known as 
Sithonia and Longos; while 
the easternmost takes its 
official name from its cul- 
minating peak—the mysteri- 
ous Mount of Athos. Its 
official name—beeause to the 
Orthodox, be they Greeks, 
Russians, Bulgars, or Serbs, 
it is always the Holy Moun- 
tain; and even its Turkish 
name, Ainérus, is a gallant 
if pathetic attempt to re- 
produce the sound of Hagion 
Oros. 

From the night when bon- 
fires were lighted on _ its 
heights to tell Mycenz of the 
fall of Troy, Mount Athos has 
played a part out of the com- 
mon—a part that has stim- 
ulated the imagination of the 
Levant and contributed not a 
little to the picturesqueness of 
the world. Traces are still 
visible of the canal which 
Xerxes cut across the neck of 
the promontory; mariners of 
the Middle Ages hardily as- 
serted that the shadow of its 
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peak touched distant Lemnos, 
fifty miles to the south-east, 
And in these latter days, since 
“that truculent specimen of the 
Church militant, the Vladika 
of Montenegro,” has made way 
for a temporal ruler, the Holy 
Mountain is the only theocracy 
in Europe, the only State where 
the Churchman is supreme and 
the layman utterly disfran- 
chised. Further, Mount Athos 
illustrates to perfection the 
unerring skill of Eastern monks 
in choosing their nests well. 
No other region in the Near 
East is greener, more fertile, 
more abundant in brooks and 
springs; in none does nature 
more happily co-operate with 
art, True, Thasos, its neigh- 
bour, is an isle well wooded; 
Skopelos, Skiathos, Chilio- 
dromi, and the rest of that 
delightful cluster, the Northern 
Sporades, are pleasantly redo- 
lent of pine and thyme and 
cistus. But the majority of 
AX gean islands—and especially 
Lemnos, where these lines were 
written — are of an austere, 
treeless monotony, to which 
the luxuriant beauty of Athos 
is a delicious and welcome 
foil, 

It was in the winter of 1907- 
1908 that the present writer 
and his companion, H. Pirie- 
Gordon, made their first pil- 
grimage to the Holy Mountain, 
in circumstances which could 
not well have differed more 
from those surrounding their 
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visit in the summer of 1915. 
It was a winter exceptionally 
severe throughout the Balkans: 
snow lay all over the penin- 
sula, weighing down the 
branches of the pine - trees 
and almost covering the kellia, 
or cells of hermits, which lurk 
everywhere among them. In- 
deed, for two days after our 
arrival from Kavalla, we were 
snow-bound at the little har- 
bour of Daphne, the only port 
of the peninsula, and unable 
to proceed to the capital— 
Karyaes—to present ourselves, 
as in duty bound, to the 
Athonite House of Commons. 
For in times of peace every 
visitor to Mount Athos must 
be provided with a pass from 
the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, or from the official rep- 
resentatives of Mount Athos 
at Salonika, before he is al- 
lowed to set foot in the 
territory of the monks, This 
pass he delivers to the Hagia 
Koenotes, or Holy Parliament 
of Athos, sitting at Karyaes, 
and he receives in exchange 
a circular letter to the heads of 
the twenty monasteries of the 
peninsula, requiring them te 
receive and entertain him, 
Fortunately the Qaimaqam of 
Mount Athos, the represent- 
ative of His Majesty ’Abdu’l 
Hamid II. suzerain of the 
monastic republic, welcomed 
us with gladness born of an 
utter surfeit of monks, and 
hospitably lodged us in his 
gonaq, the only decent habi- 
tation in Daphne. Papayanni 
Bey was an Albanian, and a 
Christian, but, despite his 


Christianity, showed a regret- 
table lack of affection for his 
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holy charges. Regrettable, but 
not altogether incomprehen- 
sible, For years he had asso- 
ciated with none but black- 
robed kalogerot, had heard no 
livelier music than their nasal 
chants; moreover, it annoyed 
him, the deputy of the Grand 
Signor, to have to submit to 
the law banning everything 
female from Athos. He ad- 
mitted that in principle such 
a law was all very well for 
monks—was, in fact, a most 
salutary precaution; but he 
felt that it was humiliating for 
the Governor to be bound by a 
regulation intended solely for 
the welfare of the governed. 
Also, he thought, it was erring 
on the side of over-caution to 
extend the prohibition to use- 
ful beasts such as ewes and 
hens, It was not clear to him 
how the morals of the monks 
were thereby beneiited ; on the 
other hand, it meant that his 
milk was perforce condensed, 
and his eggs imported from 
Salonika. The Qaimagqam of 
Curzon’s day, as we may read 
in ‘ Monasteries of the Levant,’ 
defied the rule by keeping a 
cat, which posed as a tom 
until the day when it indis- 
creetly appeared with kittens. 
Poor Papayanni, lacking his 
predecessor’s moral courage, 
reluctantly conformed, and 
was permitted, in return, to 
pay a brief monthly visit to 
his family in Constantinople. 
His household there, he told 
us, consisted of his wife, two 
daughters, and an English 
governess, the latter a most 
unreasonable woman in the 
Qaimaqam’s opinion. She in- 
sisted, it appeared, upon hav- 
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ing beef-steak twice a week, 
and upon touching her salary 
at the end of every month. 
As the unhappy Qaimaqam’s 
salary was generally eight 
months in arrear, and some- 
times not paid at all, his 
dislike of the lady’s preference 
for spot cash can be readily 
understood. 

Eventually we reached Kar- 
yaes and presented our creden- 
tials to what is undoubtedly 
the strangest Parliament in 
Europe, In order that the 
functions of this Assembly may 
be properly understood, it will 
be well, perhaps, at this point 
to sketch briefly the internal 
constitution of Mount Athos, 
a constitution which, despite 
great dangers, has hitherto 
weathered unimpaired the Near 
Eastern upheavals of recent 
years. The territory of the 
peninsula belongs exclusively 
to twenty monasteries of dif- 
ferent sizes and unequal 
wealth, but of equal weight 
as units of the monastic re- 
public. The number of twenty 
is invariable, despite attempts, 
of which more anon, to increase 
it; sketae and kellia there are 
in abundance, but all affiliated 
of necessity to a parent monas- 
tery, apart from which they 
can have no independent po- 
litical existence: Nobody not 
a@ member or servant of the 
monasteries and their depen- 
dencies may reside perma- 
nently in Athos; and the 
population of the peninsula 
thus consists exclusively of 
monks, lay brethren, the sir- 
dars or monastic gendarmerie, 
and a few civil officials, Turk- 
ish at the time of our first 


visit, Greek at the time of our 
second. 

Each monastery, irrespective 
of its size, sends to the Parlia- 
ment of Karyaes as its deputy 
one monk, elected for one 
year; and the body of twenty 
thus constituted regulates mat- 
ters of common concern, sub- 
ject to revision by an inner or 
executive Council of four. The 
Hagia Koenotes represents the 
monasteries in their dealings 
with the suzerain Power, is the 
guardian of the institutions of 
the Mountain as set forth in 
the Chryso-Bulls of Byzantine 
Emperors and the Typika of 
successive Patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople; on the other hand, 
its powers of interference in 
the internal affairs of the mon- 
astery are limited, and clearly 
defined. There is only one 
order of monks in the Orthodox 
Church, that of St Basil; but 
as regards internal economy 
and administration, monas- 
teries are of two kinds, cceno- 
bitic and idiorrhythmic, In 
ccenobitic monasteries, which 
are ruled by abbots chosen 
for life, the monks own no 
property, take their meals in 
common, and generally con- 
form to the earlier and stricter 
ideals of monasticism. The 
later and laxer principles of 
idiorrhythmic rule, on the other 
hand, permit monks to live in 
their own suites of rooms, own 
private property, and have a 
share in the revenues and 
profits of their monastery. 
The idiorrhythmic monastery 
is, in fact, a company owned 
by a limited number of share- 
holders, the monks, and ad- 
ministered by a board of 
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directors, the ézirporo, whom 
the shareholders elect for a 
certain term of years. Not 
all, however, of the monks of 
Mount Athos, or even a ma- 
jority, dwell in the twenty 
monasteries. The peninsula, 
deeply interesting as the prin- 
cipal repository of Early 
Christian and Byzantine art 
in all its manifestations, is 
equally so as_ illustrating 
synoptically even now the 
successive stages through 
which Eastern monasticism 
has passed. The first stage 
is the kellion of the solitary 
hermit, usually perched on 
some almost inaccessible cliff, 
as far as possible from the 
habitations of other men. 
Next follows the skete, that 
is to say, a group of kellia 
that has grown up around 
the retreat of some ere- 
mite of more than usual 
sanctity and reputation. These 
were the only forms of mon- 
asticism known to the penin- 
sula during the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and it was 
not until the end of the tenth 
century that St Athanasius, 
called the Athonite, became 
the founder of Mount Athos 
as an organised community by 
uniting a number of sketae into 
its first monastery, that of “the 
Most Great and Most Holy 
Lavra,” on the south-eastern 
slope of the Holy Mountain. 
His example soon found imi- 
tators, even, it is interesting to 
observe, in the Latin Church: 
before the close of the tenth 
century the monastery of 
Omorphone, on the eastern 
side of the peninsula, had been 
founded in jmitation of his by 
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seven Benedictines from Amalfi, 
Of the brief history of the only 
Latin monastery in Mount 
Athos (it had disappeared be- 
fore the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century) we know little 
beyond the curious fact that 
its monks supplied St Athan- 
asius with caviare; but simul- 
taneously with the Amalfitans 
there arrived from the Caucasus 
two distinguished nobles of 
Georgia, father and son, who 
founded in its vicinity the 
monastery of the Iberians or 
Georgians. In due _ course 
other monasteries appeared, 
principally through the piety 
of Byzantine Emperors and 
of divers Balkan Czars and 
Voivodes, until twenty in all 
had come into existence; but 
even so the primitive kellia 
and sketae not only continued 
side by side with their his- 
torical descendants, but multi- 
plied. I know of no more 
striking spectacle in this pen- 
insula, so replete with marvels, 
than the locality at its southern 
end known as Kerasia. Kerasia 
is the name given to one of the 
spurs of Mount Athos, which 
rises abruptly from the sea to 
a height of some fifteen hun- 
dred feet. Of the pink rock 
of the mountain but little can 
here be seen, for in every in- 
dentation and cranny of its 
almost perpendicular surface 
is perched, like an eagle’s nest 
suspended in mid-air, some 
troglodyte’s vertiginous eyrie. 
Not the pillar-monasteries of 
Metéora, accessible only by 
basket or perilous rope-ladder, 
nor the cells cut in the face 
of Quarantana, the Mount of 
Temptation behind Jericho, 
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can compare with these dizzy 
hermitages. With no apparent 
exits to the outer werld, those 
on the higher level are the 
merest cave - dwellings, pro- 
tected by rudimentary wooden 
balconies, and occasionally 
flanked by a narrow ledge, on 
which a single row of cabbages 
pursues its precarious growth. 
Lower down, where the slope 
is less precipitous, the hermits 
are less like flies on a window- 
pane; by degrees their resi- 
dences begin to assume concrete 
shape as they descend toward 
the sea. By the time the shore 
is reached, they have degener- 
ated into charming little white- 
washed villas, with terraced 
kitchen-gardens and pergolas 
of vine, very different from the 
fantastic cells a thousand feet 
overhead. And between the 
inmates of the two a corre- 
sponding gulf is fixed. Those 
aloft are the eremites of primi- 
tive oriental Christianity, true 
disciples of the men who sought 
refuge from the temptations of 
the devil on the summits of 
pillars or in the deserts of the 
Thebaid. Those below live 
lives of solitude and medita- 
tion, less from choice than of 
necessity, have here fixed their 
dwellings not until such time 
as death releases them from 
the world, but until they are 
restored to the world by a 
favourable turn of fortune’s 
wheel. Consequently their re- 
treats are not without certain 
of the amenities of life. In 
fact, they are delightful little 
establishments, red-roofed and 
green-shuttered, with pleasant 
gardens, a magnificent view, 
and ample resources as re- 


gards fish and fruit. It wag 
in such a place as this, in 
the kellion of Mylopotamos, 
that the late Patriarch of 
Constantinople, Joachim III, 
spent the twelve years of exile 
between his second and third 
reign as (icumenical Patriarch; 
many another is tenanted by 
ambitious prelates temporarily 
banished by intrigue from 
their offices or sees, and new 
intriguing in their turn for 
the early removal] of their 
supplanters. Thus we see il- 
lustrated in Mount Athos not 
only the extremes of monastic 
habitations, the lonely cave- 
dwelling and the _prosper- 
ous, mercenary idiorrhythmio 
monastery, but the extremes 
among the professors of the 
monastic life. It is a far cry 
from the austere follower of 
St Simeon Stylites to the de- 
posed prelate scheming for his 
restoration; but the contrast 
becomes intelligible if we 
remember the inducements 
which Eastern monasticism has 
to offer. In the Levant, where 
creed is so largely synonymous 
with nationality, where, indeed, 
it is often the dominant classi- 
fication of men, the Church is 
in many respects the backbone 
of national existence and pro- 
paganda, and the monastery is 
very largely the backbone of 
the Chureh. In the Eastern 
Churches only celibate or 
widowed priests and deacons 
can attain episcopal orders; 
consequently the hierarchy is 
recruited extensively from the 
ranks of the regular clergy. 
Hence there are collected in 
the monasteries not only those 
whe seek to retire from the 
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world, but many eager and 
enterprising spirits whose aim 
is precisely the reverse. All 
large monasteries are fruitful 
nurseries of bishops, arch- 
bishops, and patriarchs; they 
are also, owing to the dis- 
tressing absence of security of 
tenure which the history of 
Orthodox sees reveals, havens 
ef refuge whence deposed 
dignitaries intrigue for the 
downfall of their successors. 
At the time of my first visit, I 
believe that no fewer than three 
ex-Patriarchs of Constantinople 
edified Mount Athos by their 
presence, to say nothing of 
lesser fry; while to the close 
of his life Joachim ITI. kept by 
him the keys of Mylopotamos, 
never sure but that some day 
he might require them again. 
At Iveron, one morning, I 
attended the funeral of an 
ex-Archbishop of Nevrekop in 
Macedonia, who had ended his 
days as a simple monk; Mount 
Athos harbours equally vo- 
lentes and nolentes episcopari. 
Often, moreover, in the 
Orthodox, and habitually in 
the other Eastern Churches, 
bishops reside permanently in 
monasteries and govern their 
sees from them; all of which 
will serve to indicate the 
weight of monastic influence 
on the affairs of the Near East 
and the attractions of the 
monastic life to the ambitious, 
Let us revert, however, to 
the constitution of Mount 
Athos, which, as we have seen, 
provides for the election to the 
Assembly of one deputy from 
each of the units composed of 
&® monastery and its affiliated 
kellia and sketae. This con- 
VOL, CXCIX.—NO, MCCVIIL. 
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stitution has the effect of 
giving to all monasteries equal 
representation and an equal 
vote, notwithstanding the fact 
that they differ markedly in 
wealth and membership. The 
Greek monastery of St Paul, 
for example, a monastery 
which is recruited principally 
from the Ionian Islands, has 
a membership of seventy ; while 
the Russian monastery of St 
Panteleemon, with its depen- 
dencies, numbers somewhere 
about five thousand. Here lies 
the root of the struggle which 
for the last two generations 
has disturbed the internal 
peace of the republic, of the 
civil war generally conducted 
beneath the surface but 
periodically threatening to 
blaze forth into conflagration. 
The struggle is between the 
Russian and the Greek, the 
new and the old, the intruder 
and the occupant, the pro- 
gressive and the conservative, 
and, it must in fairness be 
added, the vigorous and the 
feeble, the efficient and the 
effete, for the hegemony 
of Mount Athos, The Greeks 
claim and still possess to a con- 
siderable extent the leadership 
of the Orthodox Church as a 
whole; but their supremacy is 
being challenged, and chal- 
lenged successfully. True, of 
the twenty Athonite monas- 
teries seventeen are theirs, 
while Russians, Bulgarians, and 
Serbians have only one each ; 
consequently they command 
seventeen votes in the Assem- 
bly to the three votes of the 
Slav element. Yet the true 
strength of the protagonists 
cannot be measured entirely 
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by this standard: in their one 
monastery the Russians can 
muster more monks than the 
Greeks in their seventeen. 
And hosts of Russian pilgrims, 
visiting the Holy Mountain at 
Christmas and at Easter, an- 
nually enrich the great Ross- 
ikon with recruits and with 
gifts of money; wealthy Rus- 
sians frequently make bequests 
for the foundation of new sketae. 
They would gladly found new 
monasteries if they could; but 
the Patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, anxious to save the 
Greeks from submersion, have 
never allowed the canonical 
number of twenty to be ex- 
ceeded. The Sultans of Tur- 
key, equally apprehensive of 
Russian progress, supported 
the veto of the Patriarchs; 
and that is why the Sarai, 
Prophetes Elias, and a host of 
other Russian establishments, 
while bigger by far than many 
a@ monastery, remain voiceless 
and voteless sketae. 

A visit to St Panteleemon, 
now generally known as Ross- 
ikon, brings home to the ob- 
server very forcibly, especially 
if he has just visited some of 
its ancient Byzantine neigh- 
bours, the waxing power of 
Russia and the waning force 
of the Greeks. By the irony 
of fate, this champion of Slav 
against Hellene was originally 
a Greek monastery; up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth 
century its monks were ex- 
clusively Greeks. Then, by 
degrees, a few Russian monks 
were admitted, and their num- 
ber grew imperceptibly until 
the Greeks realised, when it 
was too late, that the majority 


had passed to the intruders, 
From that moment the Rus- 
sians multiplied at a prodigious 
rate, while the Greeks dwindled 
to a negligible handful. At 
the present day Rossikon, with 
its vast hostels and many 
green-domed churches, its sketae 
bigger than the biggest of Greek 
monasteries, and its general air 
of a spiritual Kremlin, is the 
very embodiment of Russian 
enterprise and propaganda. It 
was able to send 300 of its 
monks to take part in the 
Hiusso - Japanese war, and 
many are fighting now. Yet 
its Hellenic origin, remote as it 
may seem, is not entirely for- 
gotten. Ten Greek monks still 
lurk unnoticed among the 5000 
Museovites, comme échantillons 
du passé; and in the Chapel 
of the patron saint, though in 
none other, the liturgy, for 
their benefit, is still sung, on 
occasion, in Greek. 

I confess that, from the 
sesthetic point of view, there 
is something of the nouveau 
riche about the Russian estab- 
lishments of Mount Athos, 
when compared with the ven- 
erable monasteries of the 
Greek. And yet more does 
the Bulgarian monastery of 
Zographou, a vast, new, mon- 
otonous and ugly pile, appear 
as a parvenu among its hoary 
and intensely dignified neigh- 
bours. That this should be 
the case is not due to any 
poverty on the part of the 
Greek convents. On the con- 
trary, they are for the most 
part extremely rich. But just 
as a family that has but re- 
cently acquired wealth tends 
to delight in ostentation, so 
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does Zographou, so do Ross- 
ikon and its countless sketae, 
splash upon the sober tones of 
the picture the staring greens 
and brilliant gold of their lav- 
ishly bedizened domes. Thus, at 
Karyaes, the harmony of medi- 
eval brick and moss - grown 
tile, which in few places exists 
in the same -/erfection, is rudely 
disturbed by the glaring vul- 
garity of the Russian skete of 
St Andrew, which dominates it 
from above; the architectural 
note of the Russian and the 
Bulgar throughout the penin- 
sula is as striking as it is dis- 
cordant. The same contrast 
appears in the interiors of the 
two groups of convents. Com- 
pare, for example, one of Ross- 
ikon’s many chapels with that 
of any of the older monasteries. 
The former dazzles you with 
the polished gold and bright 
enamels of the iconostasis, be- 
decked with diamonds and all 
manner of other precious stones, 
with its profusion of modern 
Russian orfévrerie, costly but 
unrestful. The patrons and 
benefactors of Panteleemon and 
its dependencies spare no ex- 
pense in gilding the lily. The 
floor is covered with shining 
oil-cloth, from which all traces 
of dust and dirt are scrupulously 
removed. There reigns an at- 
mosphere of recent opulence, 
also of speckless tidiness, that 
seems out of place in the last 
relic of Byzantium in modern 
Europe. Then pass on to 
Pantokrator or Stavroniketa, 
to the mother-church of the 
Republic, the Protaton : at 
Karyaes, or to any other 
Byzantine shrine in Athos. No 
glaring brightness or polished 
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oil-cloth there. The light that 
filters in through the narrow 
Byzantine slits of windows 
barely suffices to illumihe the 
aisles and apses, the frescoed 
walls half-blackened with age 


and incense smoke. The gild- — 


ing of the venerable iconostasis 
of carved wood has long since 
faded to a sombre brown; 
equally faded are the ancient 
icons of which it is the frame. 
Before one icon of particular 
sanctity, venerated, perhaps, as 
the authentic handiwork of St 
Luke, there may be a display 
of especial but always sober 
magnificence. Of the painting 
itself no more than the eye of 
the Panagia, a tiny portion, is 
exposed to view. The rest is 
concealed behind a cever of 
silver gilt, beautifully chased 
by Byzantine craftsmen. Two 
massive silver lamps are sus- 
pended before it, flanked by 
ostrich eggs similarly sus- 
pended; around it hang the 
variegated ex votos of the 
faithful. Vaguely discerned in 
a mist of incense are the 
mosaics of the dome, whence 
the figure of the Saviour, of 
mystic Byzantine austerity, 
looks down with hand upraised 
in benediction. The floor is 
more than uneven, it positively 
undulates ; and the wear of a 
thousand years has dimmed the 
lustre of its opus alexandrinum, 
cunningly devised around discs 
of porphyry and verd-antique. 
In a thousand years, no doubt, 
Panteleemon will have become 
as mellow as are Xenophon and 
Docheiariou; it is hardly fair 
to judge the twentieth century 
by the standards of the tenth. 
Yet it is difficult not to do so 
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in Mount Athos, where, ar- 
tistically, the standards of the 
tenth century still, happily, 
prevail. The guest-rooms of 
Panteleemon, with their clean 
and comfortable beds, their 
marble washstands, their taps 
for hot and cold water, are 


certainly more soothing te the 


visitor than the hard wooden 
divans of Simdpetra or Xero- 
potémou ; but there is no doubt 
as to which sort of aecommoda- 
tion is more in keeping with 
the ethos of this ancient hermit- 
state. 

Other contrasts there are in 
Mount Athos beside the archi- 
tectural. Orthodox monks as 
a whole, and not least those 
of the Holy Mountain, conceal 
beneath a medieval exterior a 
very keen appreciation of the 
financial benefits to be derived 
from the patronage of modern 
methods and inventions. Thus 
we see steam-launches, tele- 
phones, photographic studies, 
electric light, and Deecauville 
railways owned by monasteries 
founded by Comneni and 
Palaeologi; an_ illuminated 
Byzantine Gospel and the 
latest number of the ‘Financial 
Times’ may be observed to- 
gether, in strange and piquant 
juxtaposition. It is to be 
feared that some of the holy 
men devote to thoughts of 
lucre more time than their 
profession and celibacy would 
appear te render neeessary. 
They take an avid interest in 
Stock Exchange operations ; 
they dabble gladly in Kaffirs 
and De Beers. Withal they 


are kindly and hospitable folk ; 
and onee the visitor has com- 
plied with the 


formalities 
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necessary to enter the pen- 
insula, he is made free of the 
Republic and treated as a 
welcome guest. 

No such formalities marked 
our second visit to the Holy 
Mountain. The purpose of it 
need not be stated here; but 
it was one of his Majesty’s 
ships, and not an Odessa tramp, 
that conveyed us on this oc- 
casion. Our welcome, however, 
was as eordial as before, despite 
the absence of Patriarchal 
passports; and though we 
missed our friendly Turkish 
Qaimaqam, the menasteries of 
our Allies strove to make good 
the deficiency. Our first point 
of call was the rarely visited 
Longos, the peninsula which 
lies midway between Athos 
and Cassandra. This charm- 
ing spot is outside the confines 
of the Republic, but its wooded 
shore is dotted with metochia, 
or monastic farms, belonging 
to sundry Athonite convents. 
We only visited one, a Bul- 
garian metochi, which faces its 
parent Zographou across the 
narrow Gulf of Monte Santo; 
and as at that time Bulgaria 
was still neutral, the monk, 
David Zogravski, who was in 
charge of the place, was still 
prepared to be friendly. Next 
we landed on the islet of 
Amulyani, at the head of the 
Gulf, and from its attractive 
little skete, the preperty of the 
Greek monastery of Vatopedi, 
scanned the traces of Xerxes’ 
Canal. And then, past mon- 
asteries more akin in their 
fantastic outlines to the Lama- 
serais of Tibet than to the 
abbeys of Western Europe, we 
followed the coast-line of 

















Athos, south and north, until 
we anchored off the scala, or 
landing stage, of the Serbian 
monastery of Chilendar. 
Much insight can be gained 
into the character of Eastern 
monasteries from the collection 
of portraits which their recep- 
tion-rooms display. In Ross- 
ikon large oil-paintings of the 
Czar and his three immediate 
predecessors indicate the na- 
tional réle of Panteleemon in 
the Near East, just as photo- 
graphs of John of Kronstadt, 
in every conceivable pose, re- 
mind one of the mysticism 
which has so large a share in 
the religion of the ordinary 
Russian. Greek monasteries 
give expression to their senti- 
ments in oleographs of their 
Hellenic Majesties and of the 
Patriarch of Constantineple, 
surrounded (unless the mon- 
astery is in Turkish territory) 
by lurid pictures of episodes 
(mostly fanciful) ef the Greek 
War of Independence. In 
Chilendar or Chileontari, the 
monastery “of the Thousand 
Lions,” quite another note is 
struck, Its selamlik, a spacious 
room facing the noble crene- 
lated watch-tower, is lined 
with representations of the 
rugged heroes of Balkan 
battles of long ago. Shaggy 
Jupans and rude Boyars ap- 
pear in furred dolman and 
astrachan cap; engravings of 
Marko Kralyevich, George 
Brankovich, John Huniades, 
and a host of other warriors 
of bygone days, show that in 
this spot at least the epic 
wars of medieval Slavdom are 
still a living tradition and an 
ever-present inspiration. And 
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naturally so, since Chilendar is 
the principal link between the 


Serbia of Stephen Nemanya . 


and the Serbia of Karageorge, 
between Kossove Polye, “the 
field ef blackbirds,” and 1916. 
For be it remembered that 
there has been no continuity 
in the frontiers of successive 
Serbian States. The Empire 
of Stephen Dushan did not 
coincide with the Kingdom of 
Stephen Nemanya; while that 
creation of the Treaties of 
Berlin and Bucharest, the 
modern Kingdom of Serbia, 
bears little resemblance to 
either. Thus the monastery 
of the Thousand Lions has 
been the one permanent Serb 
institution, amid much that 
has fluctuated or disappeared ; 
the epitome of Serbian history 
is to be found, not at Belgrade, 
but at the Holy Mountain. 
Not only is the origin of 
Chilendar contemporary with 
the dawn of Serbian national 
consciousness ; during the sub- 
sequent centuries of vicissitude 
and submersion it was the 
nursery and focus of national 
effort and aspirations. 

The great Stephen Nemanya, 
and his greater son St Sava, 
rightly revered as his country’s 
Patron Saint, established the 
monastery toward the end of 
the twelfth century, that it 
might become the retreat of 
the founder of the first Serbian 
monarchy when he abdicated 
the throne in 1195. ~Sur- 
rounded by a dense forest of 
pines and enclosed within stout 
battlemented walls, Chilendar 
imports into the plaeid atmos- 
phere of Athos a whiff of the 
wilder air of the Balkans; the 
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very porch gives indication of 
the vigorous habits of its 
builders. A triple gate of 
great strength wards off un- 
welcome visitors; above it, 
holes cunningly devised for 
the passage of boiling oil 
render still more perilous. the 
advance of the intruder. 
Within, all is of an indescrib- 
able picturesqueness, Slavonic 
medievalism at its best. 
Around you are Romanesque 
cloistered buildings, their walls 
inlaid with priceless Rhodian 
dishes ; across the great Court 
stretches the Church of many 
domes, a marvel of thirteenth- 
century architecture and de- 
coration. But it is in the 
interior of the Church that 
the significance of this Serbian 
microcosm is realised to the 


full. Hither by a tomb, or a 
banner, or some precious offer- 
ing, each national dynasty is 
represented here, —has left 
some tangible record of its 
share in its country’s making. 
It is here, in the monuments 
of this glorious specimen of 
Eastern European art, that 
should be read the tangled 
story of the Serbs; for here, 
and not on their own soil, is 
the whole of that story written. 
At the time of my first visit to 
the Republic of the monks, 
what most impressed me in 
Mount Athos was its aloofness 
from the teeming world around 
it; Iam not sure that Chilendar, 
as the embodiment of the living 
soul of Serbia, will not be the 
most lasting memory of my 
second, 


























Ir the fourth volume of 
Disraeli’s Life seems, for the 
moment, of less interest, it is 
because war has cast an 
ominous shadow upon politics. 
A time of crisis discovers the 
futility of politicians as surely 
as Dr Koch’s famous serum 
revealed in its victims the 
imminence of phthisis. In 
ether words, it diagnoses and 
does not cure. To-day we 
know only too well that the 
Ministers in whose hands re- 
posed the destiny of our 
Empire, refused to warn or 
to prepare. They resembled a 
watchman who, seeing a house 
on fire, obstinately kept his 
peace, lest perchance he might 
arouse the sleeper within. And 
not unnaturally the disaster, 
which has caught us unawares, 
colours in our mind the politics 
of the past. After all, we say 
with truth, the game is played 
not for the nation but for the 
players, who are only too ready 
to sacrifice the public interest 
to their passionate desire for 
victory. Moreover, the years 
(1855-1868) of which Mr 
Buckle treats, are not eminent 
in our annals. After peace 
was made with Russia, after 
the Indian Mutiny was quelled, 
there is little to record, save 
the attempts which either side 
made to reform the franchise, 
and the attacks, happily re- 
pelled, which the Radicals aimed 
at the Church of England. 


BENJAMIN 





DISRAELI. 


For the rest the two parties 
in the State were so near in 
agreement, there was so little 
difference between the “ins” 
and “outs,” that the battle in 
the House of Commons was a 
battle rather of rhetoric than 
of principle. When Palmerston 
and Disraeli were opposed to 
one another, both Tories of the 
old school, both fervent be- 
lievers in our English tradition, 
it was eloquence matched with 
eloquence, not opinion assailing 
opinion. In this mimic contest 
there was room neither for the 
display of invective nor for the 
exposition of political philo- 
sophy. The two men agreed 
in strategy. They differed in 
tactics. 

And yet it is characteristic 
of Disraeli that he never lost 
heart and he never lost interest. 
The task of building up with 
infinite patience and resource 
his shattered party might not 
have excited the enthusiasm of 
another man. But Disraeli 
was touched with the romance 
of politics, There was to him 
a glamour in the “Senate” 
which not even the boredom 
of drab demagogues could ex- 
tinguish. He looked upon his 
life as an Arabian tale, and 
not even fifty years, not even 
sixty, could drive from his 
mind the coloured dreams of 
youth. Fortunately for him- 
self success came to him 
grudgingly and with slow 
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foot. It was not his fate in 
middle life to be wearied 
with the care and dignity 
of high office. When at last 
he became Prime Minister— 
when, in his own phrase, he 
had “climbed to the top of 
the greasy pole”—he was in 
his sixty-fifth year, and yet 
could combine with the tardy 
accomplishments of years all 
the unrealised hopes of youth. 
He had fought hard for his 
place; he had overcome the 
obstacles thrown in his path 
by friends and foes alike, and 
though he had won the battle, 
the victory was still greeted 
with sneers by his opponents. 
“A great triumph of intellect 
and courage and patience and 
unscrupulousness,” said John 
Bright, “employed in the ser- 
vice of a party full of prejudices 
and selfishness, and wanting in 
brains. The Tories have hired 
Disraeli, and he has his reward 
from them.” The silly jibe at 
the party “ wanting in brains” 
should have seemed shameful 
even to the Radicals of 1868, 
and John Bright, himself a 
mass of prejudice and selfish- 
ness, was not the man to con- 
demn those sins in another. 
But the mere fact that John 
Bright should have used these 
words proves how difficult it 
is to kill a legend, and how 
bitterly the narrow - minded, 
middle-class Radical has always 
hated the romance and imag- 
ination, which he can never 
share. 

It was romance, then, which 
heartened Disraeli for the strife, 


and which made him enjoy’ 


even the solemn opposition of 


Gladstone. Wherever he goes, 


he views life as a glittering 
pageant. His letters to Mrs 
Brydges Williams, to whom he 
wrote always with a flattering 
candour, are quick with the 
light - hearted enthusiasm of 
youth. “The town is quite 
mad,” he wrote in 1856; 
“fétes and festivities night 
and morn. Never were there 
so many balls and banquets. 
No roof so hospitable this year 
as the Palace itself.” Wher- 
ever he went he gave proof 
of a like joyousness, He saw 
Paris in 1857 as the same gay 
vision which smiled upon him 
in 1847, when Louis Philippe 
was King and his friend. “Ten 
years, as long as the siege of 
Troy, since I found myself 
last in this place: Troy eould 
not be more changed in the 
time. Everything squalid has 
been pulled down or driven 
out of sight—a city of palaces 
and glittering streets, and il- 
limitable parks and pleasure- 
grounds, statues and gondolas, 
and beautiful birds and deer. 
The Tuileries and the Louvre 
joined form a kingly residence 
worthy of Babylon.” The re- 
ception given to him and Mrs 
Disraeli did not, he declared, 
turn their heads; it tried their 
constitutions. They dined at 
the Tuileries, she by the Em- 
peror, he by the side of the 
beautiful Empress, ‘ Round 
her swanlike neck,” thus he 
wrote, “the Empress wore & 
necklace of emeralds and dia- 
monds, such as might have 
been found in the cave of 
Aladdin; and yet, though col- 
ossal gems, for her they were 
not too vast. After this I will 
tell you no more: the curtain 
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should fall amid the bright- 
est fire.” 

And not only was he de- 
lighted at the pomp and 
ceremony of his life, not merely 
had he found in politics an 
excuse for the magnificence 
which suited his oriental 
temperament, but he saw in 
the changes and chances of 
foreign policy an absorbing 
drama. The adventures of his 
friends were episodes to them, 
to him were the enchantments 
of a golden world. When the 
Greeks offered the throne of 
Greece to Lord Stanley, he was 
dithyrambic in expectancy. “If 
he accepts the change,” he 
wrote to Mrs Brydges Williams, 
“T shall lose a powerful friend 
and colleague. It is a dazzling 
adventure for the House of 
Stanley, but they are not an 
imaginative race, and I fancy 
they will prefer Knowsley to 
the Parthenon, and Lancashire 
to the ‘ Attic plain.’” If only 
the throne had been offered to 
Disraeli, who was more highly 
imaginative than the most of 
his race! He would have 
accepted the crown as easily 
as he accepted the leadership 
of the House of Commons, 
and he} would have worn it 
with a grace incompar- 
able. Meanwhile all was 
well with him. “It is a 
privilege,” he wrote, “to live 
in this age of rapid and bril- 
liant events, What an error 
to consider it an utilitarian 
age! It is one of infinite 
romance, Thrones tumble 
down and crowns are offered 
like a fairy tale, and the most 
powerful people in the world, 
male and female, a few years 
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back were adventurers, exiles, 
and demireps. Vive la baga- 
telle !” 

And while he kept for the 
eyes of his friends these flowers 
of a luxuriant fancy, he wore 
in the general view an aspect 
of austerity. Though, as I 
have said, he arrived late, his 
arrival, even in the Palace, 
could be no longer deferred. 
Ever since he first went to the 
East in search of adventures, 
he had found himself at home 
in Courts. He had visited the 
Tuileries, the guest of a King 
and of an Emperor. In the 
Court of England, the country 
of his birth and service, he was 
still unhonoured. The early 
legend which had grown about 
his name had filled the minds 
of courtiers with suspicion, and 
Queen Victoria’s early distrust 
of him had been vastly inten- 
sified by his attacks upon Sir 
Robert Peel. But little by 
little the barrier of misunder- 
standing was removed, partly 
by the tactful hand of the 
Prince Consort; and, as is 
known to all, Disraeli became 
at last not merely the Queen’s 
favourite Minister, but her 
friend. The confidence and 
friendship of his Sovereign, 
which for many years Disraeli 
enjoyed, had their origin in 
the sympathy which he ex- 
pressed, with more than his 
usual elaboration, at the death 
of Prince Albert. That he 
should praise the Prince Con- 
sort in the written and in the 
spoken word was but natural. 
A tie of mutual admiration 
and respect had bound the two 
men one to another. That 
which he said in public was 
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but a sincere echo of his private 
opinion. “With Prince Albert,” 
he told Vitzthum, “we have 
buried our Sovereign. This 
German Prince has governed 
England for twenty-one years 
with a wisdom and energy 
such as none of our kings has 
ever shown. ... If he had 
outlived some of our ‘old 
stagers,’ he would have given 
us, while retaining all constitu- 
tional guarantees, the blessings 
of absolute government. Of 
us younger men who are quali- 
fied to enter the Cabinet, there 
is not one who would not 
willingly have bowed to his 
experience,” The speech which 
he made in the House applauded 
the services which the Prince 
had rendered as “the Prime 
Councillor of a realm the 
political constitution of which 
did not even recognise his 
political existence,” as well as 
the encouragement to the cul- 
ture in which the national 
eharaci:t had always been de- 
ficient. “He was not satisfied 
with detecting a want; he 
resolved to supply it.” In a 
letter in which he thanked 
Her Majesty for a volume of 
the Prince’s speeches, Disraeli’s 
eloquence took a bolder flight. 
He compared the Prince with 
Sir Philip Sidney, and assured 
the Queen that he was the 
only person whom he had ever 
known who realised the Ideal. 
“There was in him,” wrote 
Disraeli, “a union of the 
msaly grace and sublime sim- 
plicity of chivalry with the 
intellectual splendour of the 
Attic Academe.” Well may 
Mr Buckle call it a “somewhat 
hyperbolic eulogium.” But 


there is not a word of it 
which was not sincerely felt 
and meant. It is but the 
coloured style which appears 
strange to an English eye. 
At every mark of royal 
favour Disraeli was frankly 
delighted. When he and Mrs 
Disraeli were given two of four 
places at the wedding of the 
Prince of Wales, he did not 
hide his satisfaction. “There 
is no language,” he wrote, 
“which can describe the rage, 
envy, and indignation of the 
great world. The Duchess of 
Marlboro’ went into hysterics 
of mortification at the sight 
of my wife, who was on terms 
of considerable intimacy with 
her, and said it was really 
shameful, after the reception 
which the Duke had given the 
Prince of Wales at Blenheim ; 
and as for the Duchess of 
Manchester, who had _ been 
Mistress of the Rebes in Lord 
Derby’s Administration, she 
positively passed me for the 
season without recognition.” 
There the statesman speaks 
with the authentic voice of 
Disraeli the Younger, and 
proves that not even the stress 
of political controversy had 
extinguished the fire of his 
enthusiasm. But even while 
he cried, Vive la Bagatelle, he 
pursued the profession of poli- 
tics with tireless energy. In- 
dustry is commonly accounted 
a dull virtue, and though 
Disraeli was never dull, you 
cannot read Mr Buckle’s last 
volume without being impressed 
with the hard and solid work, 
of which there are traces upon 
every page. Disraeli read blue- 
books as other men read the 
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newspaper. He mastered all 
the subjects on which he spoke 
in the House, by sheer and 
unremitting industry. If you 
read the famous speech which 
he made upon the Indian 
Mutiny, you might think that 
he had given all his life to the 
study of Indian affairs. When 
the Government talked glibly, 
as Governments are wont to 
talk, about the rebellion being 
“well in hand,” and pretended 
that it sent reinforcements to 
the East merely as a matter 
of precaution, Disraeli knew 
and said better. He saw that 
the Indian people had long been 
waiting for an occasion and 
a pretext. The Russian War 
was the occasion, and greased 
cartridges were the pretext. 
They were a pretext only. 
“The rise and fall of empires,” 
he pointed out, “are not affairs 
of greased cartridges. Such 
results are occasioned by ade- 
quate causes and by an ac- 
cumulation of adequate causes.” 

So that while he urged the 
suppression of the Mutiny with 
a strong hand, while he pro- 
mised the Government all the 
support it needed, while he 
agreed to the instant embodi- 
ment of the Militia, he would 
not close the door of hope upon 
the Indian people. It was not 
enough to exact vengeance; 
justice should be tempered 
with mercy; and the future 
of India should be painted in 
brilliant colours. And as if 
to show that industry was no 
bar to an active imagination, 
he devised a large and ample 
settlement of peace. It was a 
scheme which he had already 
sketched in his youth, and of 
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which he was destined many 
years later to produce the 
finished picture. ‘The course,” 
said he, “which I recommend 
is this: you ought at once, 
whether you receive news of 
success or defeat, to tell the 
people of India that the 
relation between them and 
their real ruler and Sovereign, 
Queen Victoria, shall be 
drawn nearer.” It was too 
much to ask of a Radical 
ministry that it should make 
any dream come true, nor did 
this dream turn to a reality for 
twenty years, and then it 
needed the magician’s wand to 
call into being the Empire of 
the East. And not since has 
the magician’s wisdom stood 
in need of justification. What 
the Empress of India meant to 
our great dependency stands 
recorded in the page of history, 
and never did we have clearer 
evidence of Disraeli’s foresight 
than when millions of Indians 
deplored the death of the great 
White Queen, whom he had 
made a symbol of Empire and 
of clemency. 

Disraeli was of those who 
had always a clear notion 
of foreign policy. He knew 
not the limits of insularity. 
England existed for him in 
close relationship with other 
countries. His view, which 
never wavered, was the view 
of a patriotic Englishman. Sir 
John Skelton, who met him 
when he visited Edinburgh in 
1867, penetrated the Eastern 
mystery with a flash of good 
sense. “ They say, and say truly 
enough,” he wrote, “ what an 
actor the man is ! and yet the ul- 
timate impression is of absolute 
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sincerity and unreserve. Grant 
Duff will have it that he is an 
alien, What’s England to 
him or he to England? There 
is just where they are wrong. 
Whig or Radical or Tory don’t 
matter much perhaps; but 
this mightier Venice — this 
Imperial Republic on which 
the sun never sets—that vision 
fascinates him, or I am much 
mistaken. England is the 
Israel of his imagination, and 
he will be the Imperial] Minister 
before he dies—if he gets the 
chance.” He got the chance, 
and justified most accurately 
the wise prophecy of Sir John 
Skelton, who read Disraeli’s 
character like an open book, 
even in acknowledging that his 
“face was more like a mask 
than ever, and the division 
between him and mere mortals 
more marked.” An apprecia- 
tion a dozen times better worth 
than the fumbling malignity of 
disappointed Radicals, 

Disraeli, then, was an Im- 
perialist born out of due time, 
and as he was a statesman of 
constructive imagination, he 
was determined, if he could, 


to convert his ideas into 
realities. The key-nete of 
his foreign pelicy was an 


alliance with France. He 
cared net who was head of 
the State, King or Emperor, 
he would have him, if he could, 
for England’s friend. A close 
intimacy with Napoleon III. 
succeeded an intimacy with 
Louis Philippe, and an old 
acquaintance persuaded Dis- 
raeli to treat Napoleon with 
an easier familiarity. He had 
known him in the days when 
he too was floating on the sur- 
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face of English society as a 
misunderstood adventurer. To- 
day he was on a throne, and 
Disraeli aspired to the govern- 
ance of England. Again, he 
would have said, Vive la 
Bagatelle! And he did not 
scruple to send an emissary to 
the Court of the Tuileries. The 
emissary was bidden to speak 
with a candour not often em- 
ployed by the subject of one 
State towards the monarch of 
another. He discovered to 
Napoleon all the hopes and 
fears of his chief. What 
Disraeli desired before all 
things was that. Napoleon 
should forget the slights put 
upon him by maladroit Minis- 
ters, and become frankly re- 
conciled with the people of 
England. If Napoleon wished 
to increase his dominions, Dis- 
raeli would not put any ob- 
stacles in his way. “He is an 
Emperor,” said he, with perfect 
truth, “and should have an 
Empire.” He was resolved 
that England should not be- 
tray a paralysing nervousness 
at Napoleon’s activity upon the 
sea. He sketehed for him the 
sort of speech which he knew 
well would satisfy the suscep- 
tibilities of Englishmen. “Let 
the Emperor take an early 
oppertunity,” he suggested, “of 
referring to the state of the 
French Navy; let him allude 
with a just pride to his efforts 
to restore the marine of France 
to its ancient and proper foree ; 
let him express his surprise 
that it should be looked upon 
with jealousy by the Power 
which he trusts will always 
prove the ally of France; that 
France seeks no undue supre- 
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macy upon the sea.” Napoleon 
paid Disraeli the high com- 
pliment of taking his advice, 
and thus the two men laid the 
foundations of an_ alliance 
which, shaken often, has never 
yet been overthrown, and 
which stands to-day with a 
better chance ef security than 
ever it stood within the last 
hundred years. 

It was a great misfortune 
for England that Disraeli had 
no share of the government 
during the fateful years 1860- 
1864, The peace of the world 
was then threatened in many 
quarters. There was trouble 
in Poland; the vexed questions 
which arose from the Civil 
War in America perplexed our 
nerveless politicians. Finally, 
the events of Schleswig- 
Holstein were preparing the 
way for the vast conflict which 
to-day is tearing the world 
asunder. And Lord John 
Russell was our Foreign Min- 
ister! His policy was simple 
and dangerous. It was to 
intervene in word, and to 
abstain from action. In every 
case in which he meddled he 
ran the risk, incurred by the 
fool who intervenes in a fight 
between man and wife, of being 
attacked vigorously by both 
parties. Not daring to come 
forth as the friend of any 
State, he presumed to pester 
them all with advice, and made 
the world our enemy. In these 
troubled times Disraeli made 
mistakes—as who did not ?— 
but at least he had a policy, 
and he did not grope vainly in 
the dark. Before all things, 
he thought it inexpedient to 
interfere in the domestie affairs 
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of foreign nations. He ad- 
mitted, of course, that it was 
our imperative duty to inter- 
fere where the interests or 
honour of the country were 
at stake, But, said he, “the 
general principle that we ought 
not to interfere in the affairs of 
foreign nations unless there is a 
clear necessity, and that, gener- 
ally speaking, it ought to be 
held a political dogma that 
the people of other eountries 
should settle their own affairs 
without the intervention of 
foreign influence or foreign 
power, is one which, I think, 
the House does not only accept, 
but, I think, will cordially 
agree to.” 

It was a dogma which in 
truth Lord John Russell did 
not accept. There was no 
question of foreign affairs in 
which Russell had net, at some 
stage, as Mr Buokle truly says, 
“usually with the active sup- 
pert of the Prime Minister, 
written strong despatches, or 
taken other steps calculated to 
lead to armed cenflict, only to 
draw back afterwards, not 
always without humiliation, 
under pressure from the Court, 
or the Cabinet, er the Opposi- 
tion, or the country.” It was, 
as Disraeli called it, a policy of 
‘“ meddle and muddle,” and the 
Foreign Minister’s weakness 
has not been without lament- 
able results in our day. But 
it must be confessed that not 
even Disraeli divined the cause 
and purpose of Bismarck’s ad- 
venture in Denmark. “Prus- 
sia,” he thought, “without 
nationality, the principle of the 
day, is elearly the subject for 
partition.” It would have 
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been impossible to hazard a 
more foolish opinion, and there 
was the less excuse for it, be- 
cause Bismarck had outlined 
his policy to Disraeli at a party 
at Brunnow’s in 1862, in terms 
of the utmost candour. “I 
shall soon be compelled,” he 
had said, “to undertake the 
conduct of the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, My first care will be 
to reorganise the army, with 
or without the Landtag. As 
soon as the army shall have 
been brought into such a con- 
dition as to inspire respect, I 
shall seize the first best pretext 
to declare war against Austria, 
dissolve the German Diet, 
subdue the minor States, and 
give national unity to Germany 
under Prussian leadership. I 
have come here to say this to 
the Queen’s Ministers.” And 
Disraeli talked about partition! 

Not the least interesting 
chapter in Mr Buckle’s book 
is entitled, “Disraeli and the 
Church.” It is not an easy 
subject to treat for one who 
has a first and whole-hearted 
sympathy with Disraeli. But 
Mr Buckle does not shirk it. 
That Disraeli had a firm faith 
in the Church of England as 
a religious and political insti- 
tution there is no doubt. 
“There are few great things 
left in England,” he said, 
“and the Church is one,” 
And he defended the Church 
with a far greater zeal than 
did Gladstone, who was a 
bishop strayed into a wrong 
profession. During his many 
years of opposition, Disraeli 
did his best to strengthen the 
Church and to defend her 
from the assaults of her 


enemies. He opposed, and 
opposed successfully, Sir John 
Trelawny’s Bill for the aboli- 
tion of Church rates. In his 
zeal for the Church he went 
far beyond the discretion of 
Derby. Above all, he was a 
stout maintainer of ortho- 
doxy. Every manifestation of 
heresy, whether it came in the 
shape of “Essays and Reviews,” 
or as specimens of German 
theology, found in him a de- 
termined opponent. He was in 
favour of free inquiry on all 
subjects, but he thought, with 
good reason, that “free inquiry 
should be made by free in- 
quirers,” and that Jowett and 
Temple “had entered into en- 
gagements with the people of 
this country quite inconsistent 
with the views advanced in 
these prolusions,” 

His orthodoxy sprang, as 
Mr Buckle acutely points out, 
“from a realisation of the 
utility of religion to the civil 
magistrate, but also, it ap- 
pears, from intellectual con- 
viction, and from a jealousy 
on bela!" of his own sacred 
race, tue original recipients 
and transmitters of religious 
truth.’ For it must be re- 
membered that Disraeli was a 
Jew, loyal always to the race, 
if not to the faith, of his people. 
And as he explained in a 
famous chapter of his Life of 
George Bentinck, he claimed 
Calvary for the Jews as well 
as Sinai. This view exasper- 
ated, as well it might, many 
devout Christians, and Disraeli 
clung to it with a frank 
obstinacy. “For myself,” he 
wrote in a letter addressed to 
a clergyman, “I look upon the 
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Church as the only Jewish 
institution that remains, and 
irrespective of its being the 
depository of divine truth, 
must ever cling to it as the 
visible means whieh embalms 
the memory of my race, their 
deeds and thoughts, and con- 
nects their blood with the 
origin of things.” This is a 
view which few Christians will 
accept, but it explains in a 
few lines Disraeli’s sincere 
devotion to the Church of 
England. 

ut nowhere did Disraeli 
appear with greater advantage 
as the defender of the Church 
than in the Sheldonian Theatre 
on November 25, 1864. He 
came to Oxford at the invi- 
tation of Wilberforce, and he 
spoke in favour of a society for 
endowing small livings. The 
situation was one in which 
Disraeli took a natural pleas- 
ure. To many it might have 
seemed a paradox that he 
should address the dons and 
the county clergy of England 
upon the doctrines of their 
religion. To make the para- 
dox still more evident, Disraeli 
wore @ velvet coat, as a sign 
that he was not wholly awake 
to the gravity of the occasion. 
Assuredly what he said must 
have puzzled his audience. In 
the very stronghold of “ Essays 
and Reviews” he dared to at- 
tack the champions of the 
Broad Church. He could 
understand how they might 
reject inspiration and miracles. 
He could not understand how, 
having arrived at these con- 
clusions, they should remain 
“sworn supporters of eeclesi- 
astical establishments, fervent 





upholders, or dignitaries of the 
Church.” 

For himself, he refused to 
admit that the age of faith had 
passed. Rather he thought 
that the characteristic of the 
present age was a craving 
credulity? ‘ Why, my Lord,” 
he exclaimed, “man is a being 
born to believe. And if no 
Church comes forward with 
its title-deeds of truth, sus- 
tained by the tradition of 
sacred ages and by the con- 
victions of countless generations, 
to guide him, he will find 
altars and idols in his own 
heart and imagination.” And 
so he turned to the men of 
science, who were then be- 
ginning the period of their 
tyranny, attacked the dogmatic 
evolutionists, and set the con- 
trast between their creed and 
the creed of the Church in a 
single phrase. ‘ What is the 
question,” he asked, “now 
placed before society with a 
glib assurance the most as- 
tounding? The question is 
this: Is man an ape or an 
angel? My lord, I am on the 
side of the angels.” Disraeli, 
always a phrase-maker, was 
never more happily inspired. 
The retort upon science assured 
one half of his audience and 
mystified the other, and is not 
likely to fade from the memory 
of man. But it was also 
serious; it expressed in a few 
words Disraeli’s deepest con- 
victions: and they were foolish 
who, misled by the velvet coat 
and a nonchalant manner, 
thought that Disraeli was 
smiling at his auditors. The 
truth is, that whatever Disraeli 
said and wrote about religion 
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is all of a piece, and those who 
would discover what his mature 
views really were will find them 
reiterated with elaboration in 
a preface to his novels, written 
in 1870. 

Among the questions of 
domestic policy which dis- 
turbed the minds of men dur- 
ing the years of which Mr 
Buckle gives us a record in 
this fourth volume, parlia- 
mentary reform takes a fore- 
most place. Reform is a 
subject of some dulness, and 
of great danger. No Reform 
Bill has ever been passed 
which was not a leap in the 
dark, a leap, moreover, which 
has always carried us into the 
pit. Whatever safeguards are 
put into a bill are presently 
nullified, and that which is 
granted as a privilege ends by 
being looked upon as a right. 
Unhappily he who sets a ball 
rolling down the hill has no 
power to stop it, and England 
suffers to-day from what was 
the logical outcome of the bill 
which Disraeli passed in 1867. 
It is curious to note that in 
these days the word “demo- 
cratic” was, as it should al- 
ways be, a term of reproach. 
To-day it is a word of fulsome 
flattery. Lord Shaftesbury 
cannot be described as a re- 
actionary, and this is what 
he wrote to Disraeli in 1865: 
“You will not, I hope, be 
offended thai I presume to 
thank you for your speech on 
the Baines Bili. The sentiments 
and the language were worthy 
of each other, and a masterly 
protest against any truckling 
to democracy. I believe that 
in proportion as a mar is a 
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deep, sincere, and consistant 
lover of social, civil, and religi- 
ous liberty, he will be a deep, 
sincere, and consistent hater 
of pure democracy, as adverse 
to all three.” That is perfeetly 
true. We know to-day that 
democracy is the bitter, irrecon- 
cilable foe of freedom. Disraeli 
too knew it, but in his optimism 
thought that he could stay the 
ball set rolling down the hill 
when he would. He regarded 
his own Franchise Bill as 
popular and not democratic ; 
and so it might have proved, 
had it not led to others. The 
truth is that when you once 
start upon the road of reform 
you seek finality in vain. No 
safeguards are strong enough 
to hold back the incoming tide 
of democracy, and all moderate 
bills are swept away by the 
turbid waves of manhood 


suffrage. Disraeli’s measure 
was designed to be very 
“popular.” Its outcome is 


that to-day the rich pay and 
the poor govern, a condition 
of things which must involve 
even the greatest State in 
ruin. 

However, Disraeli was quite 
right when he claimed that re- 
form was no monopoly of the 
Whigs. Both parties have 
gambled with the votes of the 
people, and must share the 
blame for the degradation of 
England. But, having said so 
much in dispraise, we eannot 
but admire the zeal wherewith 
Disraeli attempted to reduce 
the inherent dangers of his 
measure, and the skill with 
which he carried it to a trium- 
phant end. His passage of the 
bill was a veritable marvel of 
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tactics. At last he met Glad- 
stene, his natural foe, in single 
combat, and reuted him utterly. 
He attacked his new adversary 
as he had attacked Peel, his old 
adversary, with the flaunts and 
jibes against which fate has 
made ne armour. The victory 
of Disraeli and ef the party 
was hailed everywhere as 
crushing and complete. Corry 
told him that his fame 
was in the mouth of every 
labourer. ‘ My private opin- 
ion,” said he, “is that of 
aunt’s carpenter, who ‘heard 
say that Mr Disraeli had laid 
Mr Gladstone on his back,’ 
thinks that you really knocked 
that godly man down. I 
have too much jealousy for 
your fair fame to undeceive 
him,” 

Thus the carpenter, and at 
the higher end of the scale 
Count Vitzthum was loud in 
approval. His tribute, weighed 
and balanced, is worth citing, 
as the expression of a mature 
and detached judgment, ‘I 
never regretted my absence 
from England se much,” he 
wrote. “I need not to tell 
you the joy I felt at your 
victory. Iwas sure ef it. May 
I tell you frankly why? Look- 
ing en, without party bias, 
during fourteen years, I ceuld 
not help being struek by the 
fact that yeu appeared the only 
man in England working for 
posterity. Your genius bore, 
to my eyes, always the his- 
torical stamp, and I never 
listened to a speech of yours 
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without thinking—this word, 
this sentence, will be remem- 
bered a hundred years hence,” 
Thus Vitzthum anticipated 
posterity; and time is fast 
proving the soundness of his 
opinion. And Disraeli’s success 
in the Heuse of Commons did 
mere than evoke the praises of 
his friends. It made him Prime 
Minister of England. Thus to 
the equal applause of Counts 
and carpenters he climbed the 
greasy pole. 

Mr Buekle’s‘ Life’ has many 
merits. It is at ence just and 
partial, That is to say, Mr 
Buckle, as in duty bound, puts 
a favourable construction upon 
Disraeli’s words and actions. 
He would be no fit biographer 
if he did not; but he neither 
hides nor distorts the truth. 
Moreover, his tact of selection 
never seems at fault. He gives 
us no document that is not of 
weight and interest. Nor dees 
he neglect the lesser personages 
of the political drams. His 
portrait of Stanley, for in- 
stance, though lightly touched, 
bears upon it all the signs of 
life. Thus he leaves Disraeli 
at the summit of his ambition. 
Disraeli had told Lord Grey, 
when he was a boy, that he 
meant to be Prime Minister, 
and Prime Minister he was in 
1868. At last the battle was 
won, and we look forward with 
confidence to Mr Buckle’s ac- 
count of the ends to which 
Disraeli used his victory, of the 
purposes to which he turned 
his belated supremacy, 
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WITHOUT METHOD, 


THE INDISPENSABLE MR ASQUITH. 


MR ASQUITH, always an 
adept in the pleasant art of 
self-adulation, has discovered 
that the dissolution of his 
Cabinet would be “a national 
disaster of a formidable 
character.” His patient hench- 
men, not to lag behind in flat- 
tery, hourly proclaim him in- 
dispensable. “Indispensable” 
is a strong word, and we must 
be forgiven if we decline to 
believe that the destiny ef 
England depends upon the 
will or wisdom of one man. 
Even Mr Asquith is not im- 
mortal. Some day the world 
will awake to the conscious- 
ness that it no longer harbours 
this great man. Yet the sun 
will rise and set all the same. 
The stars will still shine in the 
heavens. And the poor human 
race, though widowed of its 
mightiest, will pursue what it 
deems its duty by sea and 
land. Meanwhile, before this 
day of wrath shall arrive, we 
should like to cast a backward 
eye upon the past, and seek to 
discover upon what words or 
actions Mr Asquith’s claim to 
indispensability may rest. 

Mr Asquith’s party returned 
to power in 1906 with the help 
of a lie. In all the discredit- 
able episodes of politics there 
is none so grossly discreditable 


as the episede of Chinese 
Labour. So notorious is the 
memory of this falsehood 


reference to 
It achieved 


that a mere 
it is sufficient. 





the purposes for which it was 
designed: it gave the Radicals 
an enormous majority and Mr 
Birrell an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity of mischief. The China- 
men, of course, remained in 
Africa, and the Radieals, who 
had profited by the hypocrisy, 
were content to confess it a lie. 
And yet it was but fitting that 
ten years of Radical tyranny 
should thus be based upon 
deceit. Mr Asquith himself 
probably said nothing about 
pigtails. It has always been 
his habit to preserve a cunning 
moderation ef speech and to 
profit by the excesses of his 
colleagues. But he climbed to 
office with their help, and he 
has constantly shaped his policy 
in accord with this initial piece 
of triekery. 

The Trades Disputes Act 
gave him his first opportunity 
of proving the cynicism of his 
temper. Mr Asquith is nothing 
if not a lawyer, and he knew 
perfectly well what would 
be the result if, sinning 
against the light, he placed the 
Trade Unions above the law. 
That, in creating an impervum 
in imperio, he was setting 
class against class, must have 
been perfectly clear to him. 
Indeed, he left the country in 
no doubt as to his belief. “I 
have told my trade - union 
friends,” said he, “that the 
common-sense of the com- 
munity could not be easily 
convinced that an association 
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of persons—whether technically 
incorporated or not, made not 
the slightest difference—wield- 
ing gréat powers, controlling 
considerable funds, should not 
be legally amenable for the 
conduct of agents acting under 
their autherity.” And lest Mr 
Asquith’s courage sheuld ooze 
out at the sight of a. British 
working man, Mr Haldane (he 
is a Viscount now) was ready 
with his support. ‘ Well,” said 
this eminent lawyer, “I am 
sure that neither I nor Mr 
Asquith will budge an inch 
because of Mr Keir Hardie’s 
demand.” Alas! they were 
braggarts both. They budged 
just as far as Mr Keir Hardie 
told them to budge. They ac- 
cepted thus early the theory 
that it isnot the business of the 
leader to lead, that no responsi- 
bility rests on the demagogue, 
and they left to the hapless 
Sir J. Lawson Walten the dirty 
work of carrying into effect a 
Bill which they had both pub- 
licly denounced. 

This abject surrender to Mr 
Keir Hardie should have shown 
to all the world the path by 
which Mr Asquith in future 
intended to travel, Heneeforth 
opportunity was at once his 
goal and his guide. He put 
off the garment of statesman- 
ship and indued the wig and 
gown of the advocate, Content 
to explain the thoughts and to 
answer the demands of others, 
he made terms with the Social- 
ists, with the Irish, with the 
Welsh, with any clique or 
party which would support 
him with its votes. In the 
days when he followed Lord 
Rosebery, we heard a great deal 
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about “the older Liberalism ” ; 
we heard no more of it now. 
Mr Asquith came forth as a 
finished specimen of the cynical 
opportunist, The only principle 
which he recognised was the 
principle of a majority. Rather 
than lose a single voter, he 
would estrange the oversea 
dominions. Even though he 
was a free-trader, he might 
still have listened with some 
show of respect to the repre- 
sentatives of Canada and 
Australia, who thought and 
still think differently. But 
no; it was not his business 
to think of the Empire; and 
he received Sir W. Laurier 
and Mr Deakin as though they 
were children who had not 
mastered the rudiments of 
political and economie science. 
‘““‘We have nothing to give 
you ”’—those were the winged 
words which he spoke in 1907 
to statesmen who had travelled . 
thousands of miles to confer 
with him. Still fiercer was 
his attitude in 1911, when, at 
the very moment that he was 
doing his best to force Canada 
into an agreement of reciprocity 
with the United States, he was 
denouncing Colonial Preference 
as “a fiscal imposture.” Had 
he been a statesman, he would 
not have held this language, 
when all our dominions de- 
manded Colonial Preference. 
And if it be an “imposture” 
that England and her deminions 
should make a reciprocal agree- 
ment, surely it is doubly an 
imposture that Canada and 
the United States should thu 
be beund in the links of pre- 
ference. Why, then, did Mr 
Asquith do his best, with Mr 
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Bryce’s aid, to force upon 
Canada a policy which she 
disapproved, and ultimately, 
to her eternal credit, rejected ? 
Merely to remove Canada from 
his path, we suppose, and to 
strengthen the majority of free- 
traders which he ebeyed at 
home. 

But it was not until 1909 
that Mr Asquith showed all 
the depth and breadth of 
his oppertunism. Ne sooner 
did Mr Lleyd George, of 
course with Mr Asquith’s ap- 
preval, devise a budget, whose 
purpose was revenge rather 
than revenue, than Mr Asquith, 
in obedience to his supporters, 
unmasked his batteries of de- 
struction. In other words, 
“he invited the Liberal Party 
to treat the veto of the House 
of Lords as the dominating 
issue in politics, because in the 
long-run it absorbs and over- 
shadows every other one.” 
And te win adequate support 
for this purpose he initiated 
the policy, which has since 
been vastly successful from his 
point of view, of purchasing 
votes with public money. 
Pauperisation was considered, 
as we all remember, the highest 
task ef government, and the 
national defences . were ne- 
glected, that citizens should 
think it worth their while 
to vote straight at the next 
election. Germany, with her 
ten docks on the North Sea, 
smiled triumphantly on our 
undocked coast, and Ministers 
refused to build docks as they 
refused to build ships, that they 
might squander millions upon 
the pleasant job of pampering 
the voter. 


Profitable as the policy 
might seem, it was not un- 
attended with difficulties. Mr 
Asquith, having received the 
votes in 1910, was called upon 
brusquely te pay a_hand- 
some price for them. He was 
never a free man again. He 
might neither speak nor act 
for himself. On the one hand 
stood Mr Redmond, insolent 
and menacing, on the other 
Labour clamoured that its bar- 
gain should be ratified. For 
Mr Asquith only one resource 
was left—to sell England and 
her Constitution. Hesold them 
without a murmur. During 
the General Election he had 
permitted his colleagues to 
arouse class hatred wherever 
they went. Mr George, always 
a master of elegance, had de- 
nounced the Peers as “ Mad 
Mallahs,” and had assured an 
enraptured audience that they 
were “of no more use than 
broken bottles stuck on a park 
wall to keep off poachers.” 
Mr Redmond, on the other 
hand, sternly practical, gave 
orders that if the resolutions 
abolishing the veto ef the 
Upper House were rejected by 
the Lords, Mr Asquith should 
instantly demand of the King 
the creation of 500 accommo- 
dating peers. Mr Asquith, of 
course, acquieseed, and must 
for ever stand in the pillory as 
one who put the throne up to 
auction for what votes it would 
fetch. And to-day they say 
that he is indispensable ! 

The second election of 1910 
weighted Mr Asquith with still 
heavier chains. Powerless of 
himself, with no policy of his 
own, with the poor little 
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formula, “wait and see,” then 
in its infancy, for his only 
argument, he set out grimly 
to destroy an ancient Constitu- 
tion. The manner of his doing 
it was as bad as the act itself. 
He met Parliament with a 
roving commission in his 
pocket to make Peers when 
and how he chose. “ For eight 
months,” said Mr _ Balfour, 
“Mr Asquith masqueraded as 
a Constitutional Minister, when 
he had, in faet, by the advice 
he had given to the King, put 
himself above the Constitution, 
and used the Prerogative as no 
Minister in this country has 
ever dared to use it before, and 
as no king in the old days of 
Prerogative has ever dared to 
use it.” So, in obedience to 
his taskmasters, the Prime 
Minister sent the Bill through 
all its stages with the aid of 
gag, guillotine, and kangaroe, 
and then made known his in- 
tention to coerce the Peers, not 
in the House of Commons but 
in a letter addressed to Mr 
Balfour. Thus the Minister, 
with whom to-day we are told 
we cannot dispense, made his 
revolution, and satisfied the 
exactions ef Mr Redmond. 
Nor is this all. Mr Asquith 
obeyed the word of his master, 
knowing well what that master 
was. Some years before the 
passage of the Parliament Bill 
Mr Asquith had described Mr 
Redmond as a man who was 
“ready to do business with 
either party.” He had also 
declared that Liberals could 
not honourably take office un- 
less they could rely upon an 
independent majority. And 
now! The bargain was signed, 
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sealed, and delivered, and the 
Constitution, which has ever 
been the envy of foreign 
nations, was utterly destroyed. 
Thus Great Britain was 
brought down to the level 
of a South American republic, 
and no doubt Mr Asquith 
thought himself able, like 
Sefior Castro, to call the 
army to his aid. In other 
words, he “had acted as 
though authority duly insti- 
tuted required no check, and 
as if no barriers were needed 
against the nation.” 

And even he, resolute in an- 
archy, pretended to believe that 
the reform of the House of 
Lords “brooked no delay.” Re- 
form, indeed, was ‘“‘a debt of 
honour” which must be paid 
instantly. Mr Redmond had 
but to lift up his finger and 
Mr Asquith’s honour shrivelled 
like a parched leaf. “I am glad,” 
menaced the Irish Dictator, 
the controller of dollars, ‘that 
the Prime Minister has dropped 
all reference to reform in his 
resolutions. Had he proposed 
a scheme of reform we should 
not have been able to support 
him.” Mr Asquith came to 
The referm 
which “broeked no delay” 
was forgotten; the pledge 
which had been given to Mr 
Redmond was piously remem- 
bered ; and the way was made 
plain fer the passing of Heme 
Rule, which still further dis- 
united the kingdom, and en- 
couraged the Germans to make 
their. attack upon the liberties 
of Europe. 

The year 1912 is a black 
chapter in the history of Mr 
Asquith and his colleagues. 
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They did nothing through all 
the weary months that was 
not designed for the disunion 
and disruption of the Empire. 
The breaking of promises 
made at the passage of the 
Insurance Bill obviously de- 
manded another experiment in 
lawlessness, and Mr L. George 
was permitted by Mr Asquith 
to institute a secret inquiry 
into the land, an affair of spies 
and informers, and thus to 
widen the breach made by his 
tawdry and ignorant rhetoric 
between two classes which 
wished nothing better than to 
understand one another. Mean- 
while Mr Asquith used Wales 
to give Home Rule to Ireland, 
and Ireland to rob the Welsh 
Church of money which he 
knew not how to spend. So 
he expended all his ingenuity 
in accommodating groups, and 
in inventing a worse kind 
of corruption than ever was 
dreamt of by Walpole. And 
every day the German menace 
came nearer ! 

Nor may Mr Asquith plead 
ignorance of the Kaiser’s am- 
bition as an excuse for destroy- 
ing the unity of the country. 
The preparations which Ger- 
many was making for the great 
day of her hope and pride were 
not concealed from any one, 
least of all from our Minis- 
ters. Ever since their acces- 
sion to office, we are told by 
one of them, they had been 
apprehensive of the future, 
and they found it convenient 
to hold their tongues. In 1912, 
emboldened no doubt by the 
patent dissensions of Great 
Britain, Germany threw away 
the last shadow of ; pretence, 
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We may tell the tale in Mr 
Asquith’s own words. “In 
1912,” said our Prime Minister 
at Cardiff, in December 1914, 
“the German Government 
asked us to pledge ourselves 
absolutely to neutrality in the 
event of Germany being en- 
gaged in war; and this, mind 
you, at a time when Germany 
was enormously increasing both 
her aggressive and defensive 
resources, and especially upon 
the sea. They asked us, to put 
it quite plainly, for a free Land, 
so far as we were concerned, 
when they selected the oppor- 
tunity to overbear, to dominate 
the European world. To such 
a demand but one answer was 
possible, and that was the 
answer we gave.” Never was 
a clearer nor a more candid 
confession made. Henceforth 
Mr Asquith knew the inten- 
tions of Germany from her own 
lips, as he sheuld have known 
it already by his own observa- 
tion. He cannot escape from 
responsibility, either by silence 
or by explanation. If,in the face 
of Germany’s exact demand, he 
murmured “wait and see,” the 
blame of England ambushed is 
his and his alone. All the 
waters of the ocean cannot 
wash the stain of blood from 
his hands. And as we read 
his pitiful confession, we are 
overtaken by a twofold shame. 
In the first place, it is evident 
that Germany rated England’s 
strength and England’s loyalty 
very lightly indeed. She dared 
to ask whether we were willing 
to desert our friends and to 
render ourselves defenceless, 
at a mere word from her, and 
the fact that she thought 
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the double defection possible is 
the best proof of the degrada- 
tion to which Mr Asquith’s 
governance had brought the 
country. That is bad enough ; 
Mr Asquith’s conduct is still 
worse. He boasts now that he 
gave the only possible answer. 
He gave it in words, not in 
deeds. He hid the secret of 
Germany’s aggression in his 
breast, like a guilty man. He 
moved not a finger to defend 
England against the peril 
which he knew threatened her. 
There are no votes in national 
defenee. Besides, Mr Redmond 
had not the smallest interest 
in the plans and plots of the 
Kaiser. And there was the 
Welsh Church to disestablish, 
and the English landlords to 
exasperate—proper enterprises 
for a demagogue. So Mr 
Asquith was content to send 
Lord Haldane on a pleasure trip 
to his spiritual home, where the 
‘eminent Lord Chancellor was 
highly gratified by his recep- 
tion, and whence he returned 
filled with a grave anxiety. 
Lord Haldane also thought it 
in accord with his duty, as a 
servant of the Crown, to hold 
his tongue. He hastily joined 
Mr Asquith in a conspiracy of 
silence. He said not a word 
of the danger that threatened 
England, and thought the 
moment well chosen for pour- 
ing out mere unctuous flattery 
upon the head of the Kaiser. 
And Mr Asquith, knowing 
what he did, stood idly by, 
while the Firat Lord of the 
Admiralty, yielding te the 
clamour of the little navy 
party, declined to lay down 
more ships, How the Kaiser 
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must have laughed at the folly 
of his dupes! Even when he 
told them that he was going 
to make war upon Europe, Mr 
Asquith and Lord Haldane 
refused to be shaken from 
their interested apathy. They 
fiddled for votes to Mr Redmond 
and the Welsh, while the 
Germans prepared to set on 
fire the whole civilised world. 

And then, as if to reinforce 
the impression which was - 
abroad of England’s decadence, 
came the Marconi seandal. 
Mr Asquith said not a word 
in reprobation of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who was 
not acutely sensitive to the 
difference between speculation 
and investment. He refused 
to permit the House of Com- 
mons to express regret for that 
which two of its members had 
done, and he has since marked 
his approval for the white- 
washer-in-chief of his friends 
by placing him, appropriately 
enough, in charge of a dye- 
factory. And thus the Mar- 
coni scandal led en to the year 
of our supreme danger, 1914. 
The Germans, as Mr Asquith 
and Lord Haldane well knew, 
threatened ourpeace; thousands 
of German eyes were watching 
every movement of our dema- 
gogues; and the moment 
seemed opportune to Mr George 
to give his adhesion to the 
Suicide Club, composed largely 
of nationalised aliens, and to 
proclaim the race of arma- 
ments insane. Mr Asquith, 
though he cannot evade re- 
sponsibility for his colleague’s 
misdemeanour, preserved, as 
usual, an obstinate silence. 
That was in January, and two 
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months later came an organised 
attack upon our navy and 
army, not from Germany but 
from within. In March a 
battle squadron was sent 
to Lamlash, with or with- 
out the knowledge of the 
Cabinet, and Mr Churchill 
delivered at Bradford a speech, 
full of ‘“‘red blood,” in which 
he declared that the time had 
come to put these grave matters 
to the proof. And while the 
First Lord was playing the 
part of the agent provocateur, 
troops were moved hastily to 
the North of Ireland. A few 
days later a choice of action 
was given to certain officers at 
the Curragh. Officers domi- 
ciled in Ulster were teld that 
they might disappear, and 
would be reinstated in their 
positions if they gave their 
word of honour that they 
would not fight for Ulster. 
Officers, not prepared to take 
active part in the operations 
against Ulster, for conscientious 
or other scruples, were to send 
in their resignations and be dis- 
missed the army. That so gross 
and wicked a piece ef madness 
as this should be devised by 
Ministers of a country plainly 
threatened by a well-armed and 
determined enemy is, we be- 
lieve, beyond the universal ex- 
perience of mankind. Whether 
Mr Asquith had himself de- 
signed to provoke a war in 
Ulster, or whether he gave to 
his colleagues a free hand, mat- 
ters not a jot. The fault was 
his, and he cannot evade it. 
Never once did he publicly 
reprove or check his cel- 
leagues. When Mr Churchill, 
still further te weaken the 


Empire, shouted aloud the 
two infamous cries, “The 
Army versus Parliament,” and 
“The Army versus the People,” 
Mr Asquith uttered no word 
of effective protest. And the 
truth is that Germany was 
deliberately invited to at- 
tack us by Ministers who 
knew her intentions and had 
watched, or should have 
watched, her preparations. 
False to the trust reposed in 
them, Mr Asquith and his col- 
leagues had not scrupled to 
divide the army and to send 
the navy on a base expedition 
to Lamlash at a moment when 
they should have taken the 
people into their confidence, 
announced that the menace 
coming across the North Sea 
was real and serious, and spent 
every penny which they could 
raise by taxatien upon increas- 
ing eur army and setting the 
defences ef the country in the 
proper state ef security. They 
have sinned, not blindly, and if 
after the war they are not 
brought to justice, we shall 
never deserve a trustworthy 
Government again. To pre- 
pare for civil war when a war 
of aggression is hourly expected 
is a@ crime which, if proven, 
cannot go unexpiated. And 
we can only pray that the 
guilty ones shall not rely upon 
the short memory of their 
compatriots to make their 
escape. 

Such were the exploits of 
the indispensable Mr Asquith, 
when he was called upon to 
conduct the greatest war that 
had ever fallen upon Great 
Britain. He was unprepared, 
not beeause he did net know, 
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since Germany had told him, 
but beeause he chose to be 
unprepared. And he took up 
the burden of war as non- 
chalantly as he had taken up 
the burden of peace. He was 
still a leader resolutely de- 
termined not to lead. The 
old motto, “Wait and see,” 
was emblazoned upon his 
banner, and he used it to 
make his position secure. For 
nearly two years he has been 
tyrant of England. With 
great foresight he proposed a 
party truce, which he did not 
keep,! and presently disarmed 
criticism by declaring that 
safety lay in a coalition. And 
it may truly be said that he 
has not taken a single step 
since war was declared to 
which he has not been driven 
from without, with the natural 
consequence that all he has 
done has been too late. If 
he depleres the compulsion of 
others, he welcomes it to him- 
self asa friend. Above all, in 
spite of truces and coalitions, 
he has fought the war not as a 
statesman but as a politician. 
He has still been busy gauging 
pressures, measuring noises. 
The loudest ory has always 
caught his ear. One single 
desire should have animated 
his brain and heart—to beat 
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the Germans. And this with 
him has always been a seeond- 
ary object. He has devoted 
the better half of his ener- 
gies, as before, to keeping his 
party or parties together, and 
all that England demanded 
was a lead. There are few 
classes of the community of 
whieh he is not afraid, and he 
has thought his duty prop- 
erly accomplished if he has 
been able to cover the .traces 
of disaffection. He stands in 
selemn dread before the Trade 
Unions, which he himself 
placed above the law. The 
old terror of Mr Redmond has 
come back upon him with re- 
doubled intensity. He trembles 
before the Germans, who at 
the outset of the war packed 
England full, and whom he 
and ‘his colleagues sternly re- 
frained from suppressing. He 
is afraid of neutrals; he is 
afraid of soldiers who dare to 
come back from the trenches 
and tell the truth to the 
Heuse of Commens. Briefly, 
he weuld if he could treat the 
war as a Parliamentary in- 
trigue, and win it by playing 
eff one clique against another, 
by truckling te the voice of 
faction, and accommedating 
differences with that pompous 
eloquence, as of a gramophone, 





1 In September 1914 Mr Asquith passed the Home Rule Bill, which he was 
pledged not to ‘‘ present to His Majesty for assent until the amending Bill had 
been finally disposed off in the House of Commons.” One broken pledge more 
or less does not matter perhaps, but Mr Bonar Law’s comment would have 


shamed any other man than his present colleague. 


‘*They counted,” said Mr 


Bonar Law, ‘‘on the public spirit and the patriotism of the Unionist Party here 


and of the people in Ulster. 


They said to themselves: ‘ Whatever we may do, 


they are bound in a crisis like this to help their country. Whatever injustice 
we inflict upon them, we can count upon them.’ It is not a pretty calculation, 
but I am glad to say, with the full authority of our party, that it is an accurate 


calculation. They can count on us.” 
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which we know so well. And, 
we are told, he is indispens- 
able ! 

A Minister’s first duty in 
war is to get men. Even Mr 
Asquith, with all his ingenuity, 
cannot evade the truth that 
battles are won by soldiers. 
After a long spell of office he 
gave us an expeditionary force 
which was far too small, and 
previded no means of enrolling 
speedily large masses of men. 
For many years Lord Roberts 
had been a whetstone for him 
and his colleagues to sharpen 
their wits upon. Even Mr 
Hobhouse and Mr Runciman 
could raise a laugh merely by 
mentioning the great soldier’s 
name, And they held the 
same language in war as in 
peace, They discussed the 
question of voluntary or en- 
forced service as though they 
were still in a debating society. 
Nothing—not even a disaster 
—could diseover to Mr Asquith 
the plain fact that we were at 
war. He was still for words, 
not deeds; for slow counsels, 
not swift actions. Like the 
inveterate, incurable politician 
that he is, he insisted upon 
facing both ways, upon pro- 
fessing two sets of opposite 
opinions at the same time. 
“T am a strong voluntarist,” 
he said; and again: “I have 
no abstract or a priori objec- 
tion of any sort or kind to 
compulsion in time of war.” 
But we are at war, though 
that simple truth carried no 
weight with Mr Asquith. 
Furthermore, he confessed that 
“our system of voluntary re- 
cruiting . . . operates, as it 


has hitherto been practised, in 





a haphazard, capricious, and, 
to some extent, unjust way.” 
And then, being “a strong 
voluntarist,”’ he solemnly de- 
clared that he, “at any rate, 
would be no party to a measure 
which had general compulsien 
for its object,” and that if 
general compulsion ever was 
introduced, it would be in- 
troduced by another Prime 
Minister. 

General compulsion is in- 
troduced, and Mr Asquith, 
having expressed all opinions, 
none of which he appears te 
hold, is still Prime Minister. 
And, though he is Prime 
Minister, he has no firmer hold 
over his colleagues than he had 
in the brave days of Lamlash. 
The Ministers go as they please 
and say what they please, 
as though Germany did not 
exist. The lack of munitions, 
which turned warfare into 
murder, and exposed the 
British Army unarmed to the 
enemy, might never have been 
known, had it not been for the 
newspapers. Mr Asquith, at 
any rate, with his familiar 
optimism, stoutly denied that 
there was any shortage. On 
March 15, 1915, Lord Kitchener 
complained that the British 
Army lacked ammunition. At 
Newcastle Mr Asquith was 
ready with a reply: “I sawa 
statement the other day,” said 
he, “that the operations, not 
only of our Army, but of our 
Allies, are being orippled, or 
at any rate hampered, by our 
failure to provide the necessary 
ammunition. There is not a 
word of truth in that state- 
ment.” Thus Mr Asquith gave 
the lie to his distinguished 
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colleague, and every one in 
England knew which _ to 


believe. 

The lack of ammunition was 
made good, through no fault of 
Mr Asquith, who, cunning as 
always in political manceuvres, 
saved his place and his Cabinet 
by the adroit centrivance of a 
coalition. And the coalition 
coalesced so thoroughly that 
the new members of the Cab- 
inet, infected with Mr Asquith’s 
love of inaction, seemed content 
to register his decrees. Hither 
they were permitted no influ- 
ence, or they had no force. The 
flies were comfortably installed 
in the spider’s parlour. And 
so the game of “ wait and see” 
went on, with a slight change 
of players. Mr Asquith’s posi- 
tion, which we are told is the 
only thing worth fighting for, 
gained in security. The state 
of the country grew hourly 
worse, and there was little in 
the eonduct of the campaign 
to flatter our national pride. 
We had no guarantee that 
the men who for purposes 
of their own concealed Ger- 
many’s warlike preparations 
from the people, were cap- 
able or desirous of prosecuting 
the war with vigour. As for 
Mr Asquith, he remained un- 
moved, and adapted his opin- 
ions to the stress of the mo- 
ment with all his eld dangerous 
pliability. When in November 
last he thought that some sort 
of explanation was due from 
him, he proudly exulted in his 
failures, as though they were 
worth ten times more than the 
successes of other men. He 
confessed that we had failed 
in the Dardanelles. “I have 
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never sustained a keener dis- 
appointment,” said he, “than 
in the failure of this epera- 
tien.” From his words you 
might believe that the war 
was conducted for him alone, 
and he gave us a chanee of 
appreciating the value which 
he puts upon words and poli- 
cies. The failure in the Dar- 
danelles, due te the felly and 
incompetence of Mr Asquith 
and his friends, is a ‘ disap- 
pointment.” The resignation 
of Mr Asquith and his col- 
leagues would be “a national 
disaster of a fermidable kind.” 
To compare these two state- 
ments is to understand how 
far Mr Asquith has fallen be- 
low a high occasion. He still 
closes his eyes to what is at 
stake, and pompously declares 
that so long as he and Mr 
Runciman and Mr McKenna 
serve the State, disasters are 
of minor importance, 

And as he eonfesses that we 
have failed in the Dardanelles, 
so he admits that we have 
failed in the Balkans, and that 
“the financial situation is 
serious.” But he makes no 
reparation, and propeses no 
remedy. He will stick at 
nothing, except at his salary 
and his office, to win the war; 
but he will net make up his 
mind—that has long been au 
impossibility for him; he will 
not trouble himself with active 
leadership; he will still wait 
and see for something to turn 
up. Above all, he will not 
retire, nor will he let a single 
one of his colleagues retire. It 
is for him an axiom that Mr 
Harcourt’s adhesion, for in- 
stance, is necessary for victory. 
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allis well, Mr M‘Kinnon Wood 
still assists at the Cabinet’s 
deliberations, and so leng as 
that eminent statesman is able 
to give Mr Asquith his support, 
what de half a dozen Kuts 


And when our Allies invite us 
to a cenference, at which com- 
mercial policy shall be dis- 
cussed, he sends Mr Runciman, 
a pedantical free-trader, to 
Paris as our leading repre- 
sentative, pledged utterly to 
return without committing 
himself or his country to the 
smallest change of fiscal policy ; 
and this pledge, we believe, is 
that rarest of all things—a 
Radical pledge that will be 
kept. 

“ Ministers who cannot make 
up their minds,” said Lord 
Salisbury the other day, 
“sheuld stand aside.” Mr 
Asquith refuses to stand aside. 
And since Lord Salisbury 
spoke there have been two 
other happenings, either of 
which would have been 
enough to send a_ sensitive 
Minister inte retirement. After 
a siege, heroically sustained, 
after privations endured with- 
out complaint, General Towns- 
hend was foreed to surrender 
at Kut. The Government, 
whose policy it is to keep the 
people in blindness, in expee- 
tatien no doubt of its votes, 
treats the surrender ef General 
Townshend lightly as a kind of 
victory. As a matter of fact, 
a larger number of British 
troops surrendered at Kut than 
ever befere in our history. 
Moreover, the enterprise was 
none of General Townshend’s 
contrivance, We believe that 
he explained the impossibility 
of the enterprise. He failed, 
as he was bound to fail, and 
the Government is callously in- 
different. “The natienal dis- 
aster of the most formidable 
kind” has been averted, and 


matter? We all ought to 
know, for we have been told 
often enough, that Westminster 
is the seat of war, not France 
nor the East, and that, so long 
as Mr Asquith remains supreme 
there, we have no right to 
criticise or complain. 

The Dardanelles were 
evacuated; Kut fell; and Mr 
Asquith clung blithely to his 
seat. When he spoke in the 
House, it was to compare 
himself, to their disadvantage, 
with Pitt and Wellington. 
And then came the heaviest 
blow of all, and left him still 
unshaken. Fer many years 
Mr Asquith has surrendered 
himself and Mr Birrell and 
the Government of Ireland 
into the hands ef Mr 
Redmond, not because he was 
a convinced Home Ruler, since 
he was never a Home Ruler, 
save under compulsien, but be- 
cause not etherwise could he 
hold together the conflicting 
groups of his party. Before 
the war began he had breught 
Ireland to the verge of civil 
war. Indeed, an ultimate con- 
flict was ensured on that day 
in 1907 on which Mr Bryce 
repealed the Arms Act. We 
have heard mueh of late 
about the “unity” ef Ireland. 
We know now that the “ unity ” 
of Ireland depended upen her 
freedom to outrage the law as 
she chose, To the Sinn Feiners 
it was left to carry the policy 
of inaction, foreed upon Mr 
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Asquith by Messrs Redmond 
and Patrick Ford, to its legical 
conclusion ef bloodshed. The 
Sinn Feiners made no secret of 


their purpose. To prove their 
respect for Mr Asquith’s Govern- 
ment they gave public rehearsals 
of rebellion. They practised 
street-fighting in the sight of 
all Dublin. And no deed or 
word ef the Government was 
used to check them. All the 
warnings given by loyal 
citizens were disregarded, and 
it would have been strange in- 
deed had not the streets of 
Dublin run with blood. Mr 
Birrell and Mr Birrell alone 
has been saerificed. That he 
should have held a single hour 
longer a position for which he 
had never been fit, and which 
he had wiekedly neglected, was 
clearly impossible. But Mr 
Asquith’s responsibility was 
far greater than Mr Birrell’s, 
and the limpet still sticks to 
the rock of office imperturbable 
and unashamed. What failure, 
then, what disaster could shake 
Mr Asquith’s confidence in 
himself? None that human 
ingenuity can imagine. We 
believe if the German fleet 
steamed up the Thames it 
would find Mr Asquith lolling 
happy and eemfortable upon 
the Government bench. 

When you ask why it is 
necessary for England’s salva- 
tion that Mr Asquith should 
misgovern the country as an 
incompetent tyrant, you are 
told that he preserves the unity 
of the nation. If it be unity 
that we contemplate to-day, we 
must revise the definitions of 
the dictionary. Is there unity 
in Ireland, where open rebellion 
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has broken out? Is there unity 
on the Clyde, where mob- 
oraters spout disloyalty from 
public platforms? Is there 
unity in the Cabinet, the break- 
ing up of which Mr Asquith 
thinks would be a national 
disaster? Never since it was 
formed has our Government 
been a Government of union. 
Its members have no agree- 
ment save in discussion. Some 
have clung te the voluntary 
system as a martyr clings to 
the doctrine of his Church, and 
they have not come out. From 
the security of the Cabinet 
they have looked upon the 
slightest attempt to cempel 
our citizens to defend their 
homes as & grave encroachment 
upon liberty, which triumphant 
victery itself would neither 
excuse nor condone. Others, 
more clearly sighted, have 
proclaimed from the beginning 
that eompulsion alone can save 
Europe frem German barbar- 
ism, and at last they are 
justified. And so bitter have 
been the intrigues of the 
“ynited” Cabinet, that its 
members must be protected 
one from another, not by the 
eld sense of honour, which 
enjoined secrecy upen all, but 
upon fresh penalties imposed 
upon the press. One other 
proof of the “unity,” which 
Mr Asquith is said to have pre- 
served, and we have done, The 
House of Lords has shown its 
highappreciation of the “united” 
Cabinet by passing, without 
a division, what was practically 
a vote of censure upon it. And 
Mr Asquith remains unmoved 
and immovable. He recks not 
of the Dardanells, nor of Kut, 
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nor of the shortage of men and 
munitions, nor of Irish blood- 
shed, nor even of the censure of 
Parliament. Like the cunning 
augur that he is, he listens to 
all the stories of disaster, to all 
the eharges of levity and in- 
action with a reckless and 
dangerous impartiality. He 
will go, he says, at the bidding 
of the House of Commons or of 
the country. He could find 
nothing to say more obviously 
disingenuous. ‘The one-sided 
truce of his own invention has 
silenced the House ef Commons, 
and as the voters are neither 
registered nor consulted, the 
country remains without a 
veice. 


But do not forget that Mr 


Asquith is indispensable! To 
whom is he indispensable, and 
for what? We have considered 
his achievements, and what do 
we find? That he has debased 
the currency of public life ; 
that he has made the word of 
a Minister no better worth 
than one of Herr Bethmann- 
Hollweg’s scraps of paper 
(once a solemn promise defi- 
nitely made by the Govern- 
ment bench was :eceived with 
“loud and continuous laugh- 
ter”); that he has conducted 
the war as though it was a 
mere affair ef policy or a 
proper subjeet for a debating 
society, and no doubt deems 
it matter for congratulation 


that in the midst of the 
greatest conflict the world has 
ever seen he has kept alive his 
poor little Plural Voting Bill; 
that he has looked with equal 
composure upon defeats in the 
field and upon Ireland’s at- 
tempt at rebellion made with 
the help of German gold; that 
he knew that war with Ger- 
many was imminent, and 
moved not a finger to help his 
country to prepare for the 
struggle ; that he has destroyed 
an ancient constitution, and 
disunited a once harmonious 
people ; that he has done his 
best to impair the dignity and 
influence of the Crown, which 
mere actively than aught else 
unites the dominions to the 
motherland, And his obsequi- 
ous followers pronounce him 
indispensable! It is always 
an act of cowardice to pretend 
that the world cannot do with- 
out this man or that, and if 
the last hope of England lies 
in a Minister who has succeeded 
in nothing save in the paltry 
intrigue of partisan politics, 
then we are ruined indeed. 
Happily Mr Asquith is not our 
last hope nor our first, and if 
he would wish to see in act the 
unity of which his friends 
boast, let him resign instantly, 
and listen to the sigh of re- 
lief which will go up from 
every corner of the British 
Empire. 
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WE are asked by Admiral 
Sir John de Robeck to say 
that the Navy was not re- 
sponsible for the breakdown 
of the water supply at Suvla 
Bay, and the consequent mis- 
carriage of the military opera- 
tions. He informs us that 
the transport programme was 
carried out “ punctually and 
precisely.” This refers to the 
article “Six Months in the 
Dardanelles” [‘ Maga,’ Feb.], 
in which it was said: ‘Some 
one had blundered. The Naval 
Transport Staff undertook the 
safe arrival at Suvla Bay by 
7 AM. on the morning of the 
landing of all the transports, 
containing water, stores, mules, 
and carts. When it was found 
that these ships had not turned 
up, the telegraph discevered 
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most ef them still lying at 
Mudros, sixty miles or more 
away.” Admiral de Robeck 
is anxious that his statement 
should be made known in the 
interests of officers serving, 
or who have served, in the 
Eastern Mediterranean Squad- 
ron, a8 otherwise they might 
be seriously injured in their 
professional careers. No doubt 
in due time the matter will 
form the subject of investiga- 
tion, and the blame put upon 
the right shoulders; but we 
‘are glad to have the assurance 
of the Admiral Commanding 
that the fatal mistake, by 
which the water supply did 
not reach the troops in time, 
is not to be laid at the door 
of the Naval Transport Staff. 
Ep. B. M. 
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